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CHAPTER I. 

1773. 



Johnson leaves the Isle of Sky» — A Storm. — Driven 
into Col. — ffis Appearance on a Sheltie. — Sea Sick- 
ness. — ''Burnetts Ov6n Times." — Ree, HectorM'Lean. 
— Bayle, Leibnitz, and Clarke. — Survey of Col. — 
GrissipoL — Cucumbers* — Insular Life. — Son§y 
'' Hatyinfoa/nC eri." — Breachaca. — Johnson's power 
of ridicule. — Happiness in a Cottage. — Advice to 
Landlords. — Pretended Brother of Johnson. — Cartes 
Life of Ormond. — Family of Col. — Letters by 
Montrose. 

Sunday y Oct 3. -— Joseph reported that the wind 
was still against us» Dr« Johnson said, '< A wind, 
or not a wind ? that is the question ;" for he can 
amuse himself at times with a little play of words, 
or rather sentenoies. I remember when he turned 
his cup at Aberbrothicky where we drank tea> he 
muttered) davdUejam rivos^ pueri. I must agidii 
and again apologize to fastidious readers, for re^- 
cording such minute particulars. They prove tbe 
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Z LIFE OF JOHNSON. 1773. 

scrupulous fidelity of my Journal. Dr. Johnson said 
it was a very exact picture of a portion of his life. 
While we were chatting in the indolent style of 
men who were to stay here all this day at least, we 
were suddenly roused at being told that the wind 
was fair, that a little fleet of herring-busses was p£iss- 
ing by for Mull, and that Mr. Simpson's vessel was 
about to sail. Hugh McDonald, the skipper, came 
to us, and was impatient that we should get ready, 
which we soon did. Dr. Johnson, with composure 
and solemnity, repeated the observation of £pic- 
tetus, that, " as man has the voyage of death before 
him, — whatever may be his employment, he should 
be ready at the masters call; and an old man 
should never be far from the shore, lest he should 
not be able to get himself ready." He rode, and I and 
the other gentlemen walked, about an English mile 
to the shore, where the vessel lay. Dr. Johnson said 
he should never forget Sky, and returned thanks for 
all civilities. We were carried to the vessel in a 
small boat which she had, and we set sail very 
briskly about one o'clock. I was much pleased with 
the motion for many hours. Dr. Johnson grew sick, 
and retired under cover, as it rained a good deal. 
I kept above, that I might have fresh air, and finding 
myself not affected by the motion of the vessel, I 
exulted in being a stout seaman, while Dr. Johnson 
was quite in a state of annihilation. But I was 
soon humbled ; for after imagining that I could go 
with ease to America or the East Indies, I became 
very sick, but kept above board though it rained 
hard. 
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As we had been detained so long in Sky by bad 
weather, we gave up the scheme that Col had 
planned for us of visiting several islands, and con- 
tented ourselves with the prospect of seeing Mull, 
and Icolmkill and Inchkenneth, which lie near to it* 

Mr. Simpson was sanguine in his hopes for awhile, 
the wind being fair for us. He said he would land 
us at Icolmkill that night. But when the wind failed, 
it was resolved we should make for the Sound 
of Mull, and land in the harbour of Tobermorie. 
We kept near the five herring vessels for some time ; 
but afterwards four of them got before us, and one 
little wherry fell behind us. When we got in full 
view of the point of Ardnamurchan, the wind 
changed, and was directly against our getting into 
the Sound. We were then obliged to tack, and get 
forward in that tedious manner. As we advanced, 
the storm grew greater, and the sea very rough. 
Col then began to talk of making for Egg, or Canna, 
or his own island. Our skipper said, he would get 
us into the Sound. Havingstruggled for this a good 
while in vain, he said, he would push forward till 
we were near the land of Mull, where we might cast 
anchor, and lie till the morning ; for although, before 
this, there had been a good moon, and I had pretty 
distinctly seen not only the land of Mull, but up the 
Sound, and the country of Morven as at one end of 
it, the night was now grown ^very dark. Our crew 
consisted of one McDonald, our skipper, and two 
sailors, one of whom had but one eye; Mr. Simpson, 
himself, Coly and Hugh McDonald his servant, all 
helped. Simpson said, he would willingly go for 

3 2 



4 J-IFB OF JOHNSON. 1773. 

C0I9 if young Col ot his servant would undertake to 
pilot us to a harbour ; but, as the idand is low land, 
it was dangerous to run upon it in the dark* Col 
and his servant appeared a little dubious* The 
scheme of running for Canna seemed then to be em- 
braced ; but Canna was ten lei^ues off, all out of 
our way ; and they were afraid to attempt the har- 
bour of Egg. All these different plans were suc- 
cessively in agitation. The old skipper still tried to 
make for the land of Mull ; but then it was considered 
that there w^ no place there where we could anchor 
in safety. Much time was lost in striving against 
the storm. At last it became so rough, and threat- 
ened to be so much worse, that Col and his servant 
took more courage, and said they would undertake 
to hit one of the harbours in Col. ^^ Then let us 
run for it in God's name," said tJie skipper; and 
instantly we turned towards it. The little wherry 
which had fallen behind us had hard work. The 
master begged that, if we made for Col, we should 
put out a light to him. Accordingly, one of the 
sailors waved a glowing peat for some time. The 
various difficulties that were started gave me a good 
deal of apprehension, from which' I was relieved, 
when I found we were to run for a harbour before 
the wind. But my relief was but of shoitduration'; 
for I soon heard that our sails were very bad, and 
were in danger of being torn in pieces, in which 
case we should be driven upon the rocky shore of 
Col. It was very dark, and there was a heavy aisd* 
incessant rain. The sparks of the burning peat fleW 
80 much about, that I dreaded the vessel might take 
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fire. Then, as CcH was a sportsman, and had pow- 
der on board, I figured that we might be blown up. 
Simpson and he appeared a little frightened, which 
made me more so; and the perpetual talking, or 
rather shouting, which was carried on in Erse, 
alarmed me still more. A man is always suspicious 
of what is saying in an unknown tongue; and, if 
fear be his passion at the time, he grows more afraid. 
Our vessel often lay so much on one side, that I 
trembled lest she should be overset, and indeed they 
told me afterwards, that they had run her sometimes 
to within an inch of the water, so anxious were they 
to make what haste they could before the night 
should be worse. I now saw what I never saw be- 
fore, a prodigious sea, with immense billows coming 
upon a vessel, so as^that it seemed hardly possible 
to escape. There was something grandly horrible 
in the sight. I am glad I have seen it once. Amidst 
all these terrifying circumstances, I endeavoured to 
compose my mind. It was not easy to do it ; for all 
the stories that I had heard of the dangerous sailing 
among the Hebrides, which is proverbial, came full 
upon my recollection. When I thought of those 
who were dearest to me, and would suffer severely, 
should I be lost, I upbraided myself, as not having 
a sufficient cause for putting myself in such danger. 
Piety afforded me comfort ; yet I was disturbed by 
ihe objections that have been made against a par- 
ticular providence, and by the arguments of those 
who wittintAin that it is in vain to hope that the pe- 
titions of an individual, or even of congregations, can 
liave any influence with the Deity ; objections which 

B 3 
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have been often made, and which Dr. Hawkes- 
worth (*) has lately revived, in his Preface to the 
Voyages to the South Seas ; but Dr. Ogden's excel- 
lent doctrine on the efficacy of intercession prevailed. 
It was half an hour after eleven before we set 
ourselves in the course for Col. As I saw them all 
busy doing something, I asked Col, with much 
earnestness, what I could do. He, with a happy 
readiness, put into my hand a rope, which was fixed 
to the top of one of the masts, and told me to hold 
it till he bade me pull. If I had considered the 
matter, I might have seen that this could not be of 
the least service ; but his object was to keep me out 
of the way of those who were busy working the 
vessel, and at the same time to divert my fear, by 
employing me^ and making me think that I was of 

(l) ''The general disapprobation with which the doctrines 
unnappily advanced by Hawkcsworth in this preface were re- 
ceived, deprived him," say« the Biographical Dictionary, "of 
peace of mind and of life itself;** and Mrs. Piozzi says, (Aneo 
dotes, p. 143.) " Hawkes worth, the pious, the virtuous, and the 
wis^ fell a lamented sacrifice to newspaper abuse ;*' and Mr. 
Malone, in a MS. note on -that passage, in his copy of Piozzi s 
Anecdotes, (which Mr. Markland has been so good as to com- 
municate to me), states, that, "after Hawkesworth had pub- 
lished Cooke's first voyage, he was attacked severely in the 
newspapers, by a writer who signed himself A Christian, for 
some tenets in that work, which so preyed on his spirits that he 
put an end to his life by a large dose or opium.'* There is rea- 
son, however, to hope that these accounts — both of the public 
indignation, and of Dr. Hawkesworth's consequent distress of 
mind — were exaggerated ; for he was, between the publication 
of his preface in Spring, 1773, and his death in the November 
of the same year, elect^ a Director of the East India Company, — 
a distinction which, if the accounts before-mentioned were true, 
it is not likely UtaX he should have either solicited or obtained. 
One is anxious to believe that a life like Hawkesworth's, sgent 
in advocating the interests of morally and religion, was not so 
miserabiy clouded at its very chise.— C. 
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use. Thus did I stand firm to my post, while the 
wind and rain beat upon me, always expecting a 
call to pull my rope. 

The man with one eye steered; old M^Donald^ 
and Col and his servant, lay upon the forecastle, 
looking sharp out for the harbour. It was necessary 
to carry much cloth^ as they termed it, that is to say, 
much sail, in order to keep the vessel ofi* the shore 
of Col. This made violent plunging in a rough sea. 
At last they spied the harbour of Lochiem, and Col 
cried, " Thank God, we are safe I " We ran up till 
we were opposite to it, and soon afterwards we got 
into it, and cast anchor. 

Dr. Johnson had all this time been quiet and un- 
concerned. He had lain down on one of the beds, 
and having got free from sickness, was satisfied. 
The truth is, he knew nothing of the danger we 
were in (i) ; but, fearless and unconcerned, might 
have said, in the words which he has chosen for the 
motto to his " Rambler," 

** Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes." (•) 

Once, during the doubtful consultations, he asked 

(l) He at least made li^t of it, in his letters to Mrs. Thrale. 
** Aner having been detained by storms many days at Skie, we 
left it, as we thought, with a fair wind ; but a violent gust, 
which Boswell had a great mind to call a tempest, forced us 
into Cki, an obscure island ; on which — * nulla campis arbor aesti- 
▼4 recreatur BsaraL.^^^^-Letters, vol. i. p. 167. — C. — ^Their risque, 
in a sea full of islands, was very considerable. Indeed, the 
whole expedition was highly perilous, considering the season of 
the year, the precarious chance of getting sea-worthy boats, and 
the ignorance of the Hebrideans, who, notwithstanding the 
opportunities, I may say the necessities of their situation, are 
very careless and unskilful sailors. — Walter Scott. 

(8) << For as the tempest drives, I shape my wa7.***->FBA.weit. 

B 4 
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whither we were going; and upon being told that it 
wtMS not certain whether to Mull or Col, he cried, 
" Col for my money I " I now went down, with Col 
and Mr. Simpson, to visit him. He was lying in 
philosophic tranquillity with a greyhound of CoVs 
at his back, keeping him warm. Col is quite the 
Juvenis qui gatidet canibus. He had, when we left 
Talisker, two greyhounds, two terriers, a pointer, 
and a large Newfoundland water-dog. He lost one 
of his terriers by the road, but had still five dogs 
with him. I was very ill, and very desirous to get 
to shore. When I was told that we could not land 
that night, as the storm had now increased, I looked 
so miserably, as Col afterwards informed me, that 
what Shakspeare has made the Frenchman say of 
the English soldiers, when scantily dieted, ^^ Piteous 
they will look, like drowned mice I " might, I believe, 
have been well applied to me. There was in the 
liarbour, before us, a Campbell-town vessel, the 
Betty, Kenneth Morison master, taking in kelp, and 
bound for Ireland. We sent our boat to beg beds 
for two gentlemen, and that the master would send 
his boat, which was larger than ours. He accord- 
ingly did so, and Col and I were accommodated Jn 
his vessel till the morning. 

Monday y Oct 4. — About eight o'clock we went 
in the boat to Mr. Simpson's vessel, and took in 
Br. Johnson. He was quite well, though he had 
(tasted nothing but a dish of tea since Saturday 
night. On our expressing some surprise at this, he 
said, that ^^ when he lodged in the Temple, and had no 
Kffular system of Ufe, he had fasted for two days at 
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n tnae, during ^hich fae had gone about visiting, 
though not at the hours of dinner or supper ; that 
he had drunk tea, but eaten no bread; that this was 
fio 'intentional festing (>), but happened just in the 
course of a literary life." 

There was a little miserable public-house close 
upon the shore, to which we should have gone, had 
we landed last night : but this morning Col resolved 
to take us directly to the house of Captain Lauch- 
lan M'Lean, a descendant of his family, who had 
acquired a fortune in the East Indies, and taken a 
farm in Col. We had about an English mile to go 
to it. Col find Joseph, and some others, ran to 
some little horses, called here shelties, that were 
running wild on a heath, and catched one of them. 
We had a saddle with us, which was clapped upon 
it, and a straw halter was put on its head. Dr. John- 
son was then mounted, and Joseph very slowly and 
gravely led the horse. I said to Dr. Johnson, " I 
wish, Sir, the Club saw you in this attitude." (2) 

(1 ) This was probably the same kind of unintentional fasting, 
9S that which suggested to him, at an earlier period, the affect- 
ing epithet impransus {ant^, VoL I. p. 151.). — Walter Scott. 

(fi) This curioas exhibition may, perhaps, remind some of my 
readers of the ludicrous lines made, during Sir Robert WaL* 
pole*s administration (1741), on Mr. George (afterwards Lord) 
-Mttelton, though the figures of the two p^asonages must be 
allowed, to be veiy different : — 

, " JBut who |8 this astride the pony. 
So long, so le8n, so lank, so bony ? 
Bat be de great or&tor, littletony."— B. 

Tbcfe lines are part of a song printed under a political cari- 
cature print, levelled against Sir Robert Walpole, called The 
Mo^fon^ OThkh represents a chariot drawn by six spirited horses, 
in and about which are the chiefs of the oppositiop of the day» 
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I|t was a very heavy rain, and I was wet to the 
skin. Captain McLean had but a poor temporary 
house, or rather hut ; however, it was a very good 
haven to us. There was a blazing peat fire, and 
Mrs. M*Lean, daughter of the minister of the pa- 
rish, got us tea. I felt still the motion of the sea. 
Dr. Johnson said, it was not in the imagination, 
but a continuation of motion on the fluids, like that 
of the sea itself after the storm is over. 

There were some books on the board which serv- 
ed as a chimney-piece. Dr. Johnson took up " Bur- 
net's History of his own Times." He said, " The 
first part of it is one of the most entertaining books 
in the English language ; it is quite dramatic : while 
he went about every where, saw every where, and 
heard every where. By the first part, I mean so 
far as it appears that Burnet himself was actually 
engaged in what he was told ; and this may be easily 
distinguished." Captain McLean censured Burnet, 
for his high praise of Lauderdale in a dedication, 
when he shows him in his history to have been so 
bad a man. Johnson. " I do not think myself that 
a man should say in a dedication what he could 
not say in a history. However, allowance should be 
made ; for there is a great difference. The known 
style of a dedication is flattery : it professes to flat- 
ter. There is the same difference between what 
a man says in a dedication, and what he says in a 



Lords Chesterfield and Carteret, Duke of Argyll, Mr. Sandys, 
&C. — NU^ Anec» toI. !▼. p. 465.— See the tall lank figure of 
Lord Lyttelton in the sketch of the walk at Tonbridg^ onl^, 
VoL Lp.218— C. 
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liistory, as between a lawyer's pleading a causG, and 
reporting it." 

The day passed away pleasantly CDOugh. The 
wind became fair for Mull in the evening, and Mr. 
Simpson resolved to sail next morning ; but having 
been thrown into the island of Col, we were unwilling 
to leave it unesamined, cBpeciatly aa we considered 
that the Campbell-town vessel would stul for Mull in 
a day or two, and therefore we determined to stay. 

Tuesday, Oct 5, — I rose, and wrote my Journal 
till about nine, and then went to Dr. Johnson, who 
sat up in bed and talked and laughed. I said, it 
was curious to look back ten years, to the time 
when we first thought of visiting the Hebrides. 
How distant and improbable the scheme then ap- 
peared I Yet here we were actually among them. 
" Sir," said he, " people may come to do any thing 
almost, by talking of it, 1 really believe I could 
talk myself into building a. house upon Island Isa, 
though I should probably never come back again to 
see it. I could easily persuade Reynolds to do it ; 
and there would be no great sin in persuading him 
to do it. Sir, he would reason thus : ' What will it 
cost me to be there once in two or three summers? 
Why, perhaps, five hundred pounds ; and what is 
that, in comparison of having a fine retreat, to which 
a man can go, or to which he can send a friend? ' 
He would never find out that he may have this 
within twenty miles of London. Then I would tell 
him, that he may marry one of the Miss Macleods, 
a lady of great family. Sir, it is surprising, how 

H)ple wilt go to a distance, for what they may have 
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at home. I knew a lady .(^) wbo came up from Lin- 
colnshire to Knightsbridge with one of her daugh- 
ters, and gave five guineas a week for a lodging and 
a warm bath ; that is, mere warm water. That^ 
you know, could not be had in Lincolnshire ! She 
said, it was made either too hot or too cold there.*' 
After breakfast. Dr. Johnson and I, and Joseph, 
mounted horses, and Col and the captain walked 
with us about a short mile across the island. We 
paid a visit to the Rev. Mr. Hector McLean. His 
parish consists of the islands of Col and Tyr-yi. He 
was about seventy-seven years of age, a decent ec- 
clesiastic, dressed in a full suit of black clothes, and 
a black wig. He appecu*ed like a Dutch pastor, W one 
of the " Assembly of Divines'' at Westminster. Dr. 
Johnson observed to me afterwards, ^^that he was a 
fine old man, and was as well dressed, and had as 
much dignity in his appearance, as the dean of a 
cathedral." We were told that he had a valuable 
library, though but poor accommodation for it, being 
obliged to keep his books in lai^ chests. It was 
curious to see him and Dr. Johnson together. Nei- 
ther of them heard very distinctly ; so each of them 
talked in his own way, and at the same time. Mr. 
McLean said, he had a confutation of Bayle, by 
Leibnitz. Johnson. ^< A confutation of Bayle, Sir I 
What part of Bayle do you mean ? The greatest 
part of hb writings is not confutable : it is histori- 
cal and oritical." Mr. M*Lean said, *<the irreligious 
part ; " and proceeded to talk of Leibnitz*s contro- 

(1) Mn. LAQgton, the mother of his fiiend.-.-.C. 
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renj with Clark^ caiHng. Leibnits a great idaii* 
Johnson. <* Why, Sir, Leibnitz penisted m afiirm- 
ing that Newton cidled space sensorium nttminit^ 
notwithstanding he was corrected, and desired to 
observe that Newton^s words were chjasi mtwo- 
rium numinis^ No> Sir ; Leibnitz was as paltry a 
fellow as I know. Out of respect to Queen Caro« 
lme» who patronised him, Clarke treated him too 
well." 

During:the time that Dr. Johnson wds thus going 
on, the old minister was standing with his back to 
the fire, cresting up erect,, pulling down the frcmt of 
his periwig, and talking what a great man Leibnitz 
was. To give an idea of the scene would require a 
page with two colunms ; but it ought rather to be re- 
presented by two good players. The old gentleman 
said, Claire was very wicked, for going so much 
into the Arian system. <^ I will not say he was 
wicked,'* said Dr. Johnson ; ^* he might be mista^* 
ken." M^Leai^. ^^ He was wicked, to shut his eyes 
against the Scriptures ; and worthy men in England 
have since confuted him to all intents and purposes." 
JoHVSONU ^' I know not t^A^ has- confuted him to 
aU inienU afid purposes,'* Here again there was a 
donUe taikmg, each continuing' to maintain his own 
afgamtnt,' without hearing exactly what the other 
said* 

I r^pnetted that Dr. Johnson did not practise the 
art of accommodating himself to difierent sorts of 
people. Had he been* softer with this venerable old 
man, we might have had more conversation ; but his 
forcible spirit, a»d impetuosity of manner, may be 
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said to spare neither sex nor age. Q) I have seen 
even Mrs. Thrale stunned ; but I have often main- 
tained, that it is better he should retain his own 
manner. Pliability of address I conceive to be in- 
consistent with that majestic power of mind which 
he possesses, and which produces such noble effects. 
A lofty oak will not bend like a supple willow. 

He told me afterwards, he liked firmness in an 
old man, and was pleased to see Mr. McLean so or- 
thodox. " At his age, it is too late for a man to be 
asking himself questions as to his belief." 

We rode to the northern part of the island, where 
we saw the ruins of a church or chapel. We then 
proceeded to a place called Grissipol, or the rough 
pool. 

At Grissipol we found a good farm-house, be- 
longing to the Laird of Col, and possessed by Mr. 
M^Sweyn. On the beach here there is a singular 
variety of curious stones. I picked up one very like 
a small cucumber. By the by. Dr. Johnson told 
me, that Gay's line in the " Beggar's Opera," " As 
men should serve a cucumber," &c. (^), has no 
waggish meaning, with reference to men flinging 
away cucumbers as too coolifigy which some have 
thought ; for it has been a common saying of phy- 
(udans in England, that a cucumber should be wdl 

(l) If Dr. Johnson had not been in the habit of reading the 
Journal, we should, instead of this remonstrance aimed indirectly 
at him, have here had the details of the harshness which Bos- 
well reerets, and which must have been pretty severe to remind 
3osweU that his violence ** spared neither age nor sex."— C. 

(S) C*' 1 wonder any man alive should ever rear a daughter ; 
For when she's dress*d with care and cost, all tempting, fine, and gay. 
As men should serve a cucumber, the iiags hmelf away.*'] 
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sliced, and dressed with pepper and vinegar, and 
then thrown out, as good for nothing. Mr.M^Sweyn's 
predecessors had been in Sky from a very remote 
period, upon the estate belonging to Macleod ; pro- 
bably before Macleod had it. The name is cer- 
tainly Norwegian ('), from Stienoy King of Norway. 
The present Mr. M<Sweyn left Sky upon the late 
Macleod's raising his rents. He then got this farm 
from CoL 

He appeared to be near fourscore ; but looked as 
fresh, and was as strong as a^man of fifty. His son 
Hugh looked older ; and, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
had more the manners of an old man than he. I 
had often heard of such instances, but never saw 
one before. Mrs. M*Sweyn was a decent old gen- 
tlewoman. She was dressed in tartan, and could 
speak nothing but Erse. She said, she taught Sir 
James McDonald Erse, and would teach me soon. 
I could now sing a verse of the song Hatyin 
foanCeri (2), made in honour of AUan, the famous 

(1 ) M'Swyne has an awkward sound, but the name is held 
to be of hijzh antiquity, both in the Hebrides and the north of 
Ireland. — Walter Scott. 

(2) Hatyin foam (see ant^i Vol. IV. p. 175. ). A very popular 
air in the Hebrides, written to the praise and gloiy of Allan 
Muidartach, or Allan of Muldart, a chief of the Clanranald 
fiunily. The following is a translation of it by a fair friend of 
mine [the late Margaret Maclean Clephane, Marchioness of 
Northampton] : 

" Come, here *« a pledge to young and old. 
We quaff the blood.red wine ; 
A health to Allan Muidart bold. 
The dearest love of mine 

Chorus. ** Along, along, then haste along. 
For here no more I '11 stay ; 
I '11 braid and bind my tresses long, 
And o'er the hills away. 



'", . 
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captain of Clanraiiald> who fell at Sherrif-muiv';. 
whose servant, who lay on the field watching hift^ 
master's dead body, being asked next day who that 
was, answered, ^< He was a man yesterday." 

We were entertained here with a |Nimitive hearti- 
ness. Whisky was served round in a shell, according, 
to the ancient Highland custom. Dr. Johnson would" 
not partake of it ; but, being desirous to do honour 
to the modes <' of other times," drank some wutep 
out of the shell. 

In the forenoon Dr. Johnson said, ^^ it would re- 
quire great resignation to live in one of these 
islands." Boswell. << I don't know. Sir ; I have 
felt myself at times in a state of almost mere physical 
existence, satisfied to eat, drink, and sleep, and walk 
about, and enjoy my own thoughts ; and I can figure 
a continuation of this." Johnson. " Ay, Sir ; but 
if you were shut up here, your own thoughts would 



** Vfhen waves blow gurly off the strand. 
And none the bark may tteer ; 
The grasp of Allan's strong right hand 
Compels her home to veer. 

Along, along, &c. 

** And when to old Kilphedar*caiiie 
Such troops of damsels gay; 
Say, came they there for Allan's fiuue^ 
Or came they there to pray ? 

Along, along, &o. 

** And when these dames of beauty rare 
Were dancing in the hall. 
On some were gems and jewds rar^ 
And cambric coift on idL 

■• Along, aUxag, then baste away. 
For here no more we *11 stay ; 
I il braid and bind my tresses long. 
And o'er the hills away."— Walter Scorr. 



• St Ffeteff'S church in Sky. — C 
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torment yon : yon would think of Edinburgh or of 
London, and that you could not be there." 

We set out after dinner for Breacacha, the 
family seat of the Lsurd of Col, accompanied by the 
young laird, who had now got a horse, and by the 
younger Mr. M*Sweyn, whose wife had gone thither 
before us, to prepare every thing for our reception, 
the Laird and his family being absent at Aberdeen. 
It is called Breacacha, or the Spotted Field, because 
in summer it is enamelled with clover and daisies, 
as young Col told me. We passed by a place 
where there is a very large stone, I may call it a 
rock ; " a vast weight for Ajax." Q) The tradition 
is, that a giant threw such another stone at his 
mistress, up to the top of a hill, at a small distance^ 
and that she, in return, threw this mass down to 
him. It was all in sport. 

*< Malo me petit lasciva puella.** 

As we advanced, we came to a large extent of 
plain ground. I had not seen such a place for a 
long time. Col and I took a gallop upon it by 
way of race. It was very refreshing to me, after 
having been so long taking short steps in hilly coun- 
tries. It was like stretching a man's legs after 
being cramped in a short bed. We also passed 
close by a large extent of sand-hills, near two miles 
square. Dr. Johnson said, <' he never had the 
image before. It was horrible, if barrenness and 
danger could be so." I heard him, after we were in 

(1) *< When Ajax strive! some i ock*i vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow." — Pope. 

VOL. V. C 
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the house of Breacacha, repeating to himself, as he 
walked about the roomy 

'< And smother'd in the dusty whirlwind, dies.*' 

Probably he had been thinking of the whole of the 
simile in Cato, of which that is the concluding line ; 
the sandy desert had struck him so strongly. The 
sand has of late been blown over a good deal of 
meadow; and the people of the island say, that 
their fathers remembered much of the space which 
is now covered with sand to have been under tillage. 
CoVs house is situated on a bay called Breacacha 
Bay. We found here a neat new-built gentleman's 
house, better than any we had been in since we 
Y^ere at Lord Errol's. Dr. Johnson relished it 
much at first, but soon remarked to me, that " there 
was nothing becoming a chief (') about it : it was a 
mere tradesman's box." He seemed quite at home, 
and no longer found any difficulty in using the 
Highland address ; for as soon as we arrived, he 
said, with a spirited familiarity, " Now, Coly if you 
could get us a dish of tea." Dr. Johnson and I 
had each an excellent bedchamber. We had a dis- 
pute which of us had the best curtains. His were 
rather the best, being of linen ; but I insisted that 
my bed had the best posts, which was undeniable. 
" Well," said he, " if you have the best pasts^ we 
win have you tied to them and whipped." I men- 
tion this slight circumstance, only to show how 

(1) Col, though a sentleman of landed estate, could hardly 
be called a chi^i and it was assuredly a mark of good sense to 
suit the character of his house to the state and times in which 
he lived.— C. 
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xead J he m, even in mere trifles, to get the better 
of his antagonist, by placing him in a ludicrous 
Fiew. I have know him sometimes use the same 
art, when hard pressed in serious disputation. 
Groldsmith, I remember, to retaliate for many a 
seyere defeat which he has suffered from him, 
applied to him a lively saying in one of Gibber's 
comedies, which puts this part of his character in a 
strong light — " There is no arguing with Johnson; 
for, if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down 
with the butt end of it" 

Wednesday^ Oct 6. — After a sufficiency of 
sleep, we assembled at breakfast. We were just as 
if in barracks. Every body was master. We went 
and viewed the old castle of Col, which is not far 
from the present house, near the shore, and founded 
on a rock. It has never been a large feudal re- 
sidence, and has nothing about it that requires a 
particular description. Like other old inconvenient 
buildings of the same age, it exemplified Gra/s 
picturesque lines, 

** Huge(i) windows that exclude the ligh^ 
And passages that lead to nothing.** 

It may, however, be worth mentioning, that on 
the second story we saw a vault which was, and still 
is, the family prison. There was a woman put into 
it by the Laird, for theft, within these ten years ; 
and any offender would be confined there yet ; for, 
from the necessity of the thing, as the island is re- 
mote from any power established by law, the Laird 
must exercise his jurisdiction to a certain degree. 

c 2 
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We w^are shown, in a comer of this vavlty a hole» 
into which Col said greater criminals used to be put. 
It was now filled up with rubbish of different kinds. 
He said, it was of a great depth. '^ Ay," said Dn 
Johnson, smiling, ** all such places that are filled up 
were of a great depth." He is very quick in showing 
that he does not give credit to careless or exagger* 
ated accounts of things. After seeing the castle, we 
looked at a small hut near it It is called Teigh 
FrancMeh^ ue» the Frenchman's House. Col could 
not tell us the history of it. A poor man with a 
wife and dliildren now lived in it. We went into it, 
and Dr. Johnson gave them some charity. There 
was but one bed for all the family, and the hut waa 
very smoky. When he came out, he said to me^ 
*^ Et hoc secundum sententiam philosophorum eH 
esse beahts" Boswell. '^ The philosophers, when 
they placed happiness in a cottage, supposed clean- 
liness and no smoke." Johnson. << Sir, they did 
not think about either* 

We walked a little in the Laird's garden, in which 
endeavours have been used to rear some trees ; but, 
as soon as they got above the surrounding wall, they 
died. Dr. Johnson recommended sowing the seeds 
of hardy trees, instead of planting. 

Col and I rode out this morning, and viewed a 
part of the island. In the course of our ride, we 
saw a turnip-field, which he had hoed with his own 
hands. He first introduced this kind of husbandry 
into the Western Islands. We also looked at an 
appearance of lead, which seemed very promising. 
It has been long known ; for I found letters to the 
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late laifdt from Sir John Areskine and Sir Alexander 
Munay, respecting it 

After dinner came Mr. McLean, of Comeck, bro« 
tiier to ItU^'Mucky who b a cadet of the family of 
CkL He possesses the two ends of Col» which belong 
to tiie Duke of ArgylL Comeck had lately taken a 
lease of them at a very advanced tent, rather than 
let the Campbells get a footing in the island, one of 
whom had offered nearly as much as he. Dr. John- 
Mm well observed, that ^' landlords err much wh^i 
they calculate merely what their land may yield. 
The rent must be in a proportionate ratio of what 
the land may yield, and of the power of the tenant 
to make it 3rield. A tenant cannot make by his 
land, but according to the com and cattle which he 
has. Suppose you should give him twice as much 
land as he has, it does him no good, unless he gets 
abo more stock. It is clear then, that the Highland 
landlords, who let their substantial tenants leave 
them, are infatuated; for the poor small tenants 
eannot give them good rents, from the very nature 
of things. They have not the means of raising more 
from their farms.*' Camecky Dr. Johnson said, was 
the most distinct man that he had met with in these 
isles ; he did not shut his eyes, or put his finger in 
his ears, which he seemed to think was a good deal 
the mode with most of the people whom we have 
seen of late. 

n^unday^ Oct.1. — Captain McLean joined us 
this morning at breakfast. There came on a dread- 
ful storm of wind and rain, which continued all dayi 
and rather increased at night The wind was di- 

c 3 
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tectly agdnst our getting to Mull. We vtete in a 
strange «tate of abstraction from the world : we could 
neither hear from our friends, nor write to them. 
Col had brought Daille " on the Fathers," Lucas 
** on Happiness," and More's " Dialogues," from 
the Rev. Mr. McLean's, and Burnet's " History of 
his Own Times " from Captain McLean's ; and he 
had of his own some books of farming, and Gre- 
gory's " Geometry." Dr. Johnson read a good deal 
of Burnet, and of Gregory, and I observed he made 
some geometrical notes in the end of his pocket-* 
book. I read a little of Young's "Six Weeks' 
Tour through the Southern Counties," and Ovid's 
" Epistles," which I had bought at Inverness, and 
which helped to solace many a weary hour. 

We were to have gone with Dr. Johnson this 
morning to see the mine, but were prevented by the 
storm. While it was raging, he said, " We may be 
glad we are not damnctti ad metalla.*' (^) 

Friday^ Oct 8. — Dr. Johnson appeared to-day 
very weary of our present confined situation* He 
said, " I want to be on the main land, and go on 
with existence. This is a waste of life." 

I shall here insert, without regard to chronology, 
some of his conversation at different times. 

" There was a man some time ago, who was well 
received for two years, among the gentlemen of 
Northamptonshire, by calling himself my brother. 
At last he grew so impudent, as by his influence to 
get tenants turned out of their farms. Allen the 
printer, who is of that county, came to me, asking, 

( 1 ) Condemned to the mmeu — C. 
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with much i^pearance of doubtfulnessy if I ba4 B 
brother ; and upon being assured I had none alive, 
he told me of the imposition, and immediately wrote 
to the country, and the fellow was dbmissed. It 
pleased j^e to hear that so much was got by using 
my name. It b not every name that can carry 
double ; do both for a man's self and his brother 
(laughing). I should be glad to see the fellow. 
However, I could have done nothing against him. 
A man can have no redress for his name being 
used, or ridiculous stories being told of him in the 
newspapers, except he can show that he has suffered 
damage. Some years ago a foolish piece was pub- 
lished, said to be written < by S. Johnson.' Some 
of my friends wanted me to be very angry about 
this. I said, it would be in vain ; for the answer 
would be, < S. Johnson may be Simon Johnson, or 
Simeon Johnson, or Solomon Johnson ;' and even if 
the full name, Samuel Johnson, had been used, it 
might be said, ^ it is not you ; it is a much cleverer 
feUow.'(0 

^< Beauclerk, and I, and Langton, and Lady Syd- 
ney Beauclerk, mother to our friend, were one day 
driving in a coach by Cuper's Gardens (2), which 
were then unoccupied. I, in sport, proposed that 
Beauclerk, and Langton, and myself should take 

(1) The eccentric author of " Hurlo Thrumbo" was named 
Samuel Johnson. He was originally a dancing master, but 
went on the stage, where his acting was as extravagant as his 
pieces. He died in this very year, 1778, and was probably 
one of the persons whose death is alluded to, post, 17th April, 
1778.— C. 

(2) An inferior place of popular amusement, over the siCe of 
which the southern approach to Waterloo-bridge now passes. 
— C. 

C 4 
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them ; and we amused ourselves with scheming how 
we should all do our parts. Lady Sydney grew 
angry, and said, ' an old man should not put sueh 
things in young people's heads.' She had no notion 
of a joke, Sir ; had come late into life, and had a 
mighty unpliable understanding. (>) 

" Carte's * Life of the Duke of Ormond' is con- 
sidered as a book of authority ; but it is ill-written* 
The matter is diffused in too many words ; there is 
no animation, no compression, no vigour. Two 
good volumes in duodecimo might be made out of 
the two in folio." 

Talking of our confinement here, I observed, 
that our discontent and impatience could not be con- 
sidered as very unreasonable ; for that we were just 
in the state of which Seneca complains so grievously, 
while in exile in Corsica. '^ Yes," said Dr. John- 
son ; and he was not farther from home than we 
are." The truth is, he was much nearer. (2) 

There was a good deal of rain to-day, and the 
wind was still contrary. Comeck attended me^ 
while I amused myself in examining a collection of 
papers belonging to the family of Col. The first 
laird was a younger son of the chieftain McLean, and 
got the middle part of Col for his patrimony. Dr. 
Johnson having given a very particular account (^) 

(1) Mary, daughter of Thomas Norris, Esq. of Speke^ in 
Lancashire, married Lord Sydney in 17S6. — C. 

(2^ Corsica is about one hundred and fifty miles Arom Rome. 
Col IS from London upwards of four hundred.— C. 

(3) Johnson's account is as follows : — 

** Very near the bouse of Maclean stands the castle of Col, which was the 
mansion of tbe Lurd till the house was built On the wul was, not long 



of the coiuiectioD between this family and a branch 
of the family of Camerons, called M'Lonich, I xhall 
only insert the following document (which 1 found 
in Col'a cabinet), as a proof of its continuance, 
even to a. late period : — 

" To the Laird of Col. 

^^ " Slronc, llih Match, 1737. 

^T" Dbar Sib, — The long-standing tract of firm af- 
ftotionate friendship 'twixt your worthy predecesEors 
and ours afibrds us such asBUiance, bb that we may 
have full Felyance on your favour and undoubted friend- 
ship, in recommending the bearer, Ewen Cameron, our 
cousin, son to the deceast Ihigall M'Conuill of Innra-- 
maillie, sometiine in Glenpean, to your favour and con- 
duct] who is a man of undoubted honesty and discretion, 
only thftt he has the misfortune of being alledged to 
have been accessory t« the kiUing of one of M'Mar- 
tin's family about fourteen years ago, upon which al- 
ledgeanoe the M'Martins are now bo sanguine on re- 

atft, ■ itone will] «i ibufipdon^ impaTLiDg, that ' IT any man of the clan 
ofMBTlonlch ah4ll Appesr before tbiB culle, tbdusb he uidb at mldnlBhc, 

i^nit All Ijijl the l^n^ Tiili li an okl HiBhI»iid treaty mjide upoa a verr 

Uldl], whg reCDTerpd Col, and conquFced Barra. had lAUinHl, it liluld, 

ndellT migned , Mu:leui, therelbn-, »ent with an armed rorce to teiK 

Um. The CameroDi r»e in ifeCeiice of their chier, anJ a battle wai fought 
at Ib« Imd of Loch Nsi, uear the place vhere Port Auguitui now lUoda, 
In vhlDli lAThiel obtainrd the vIciotT, and Maclean, wilb hli fallowen, 

Bd Mag round pivgnanl wai plKed Id the cuitcd]' of Uaclonich, one or a 
crDie or iudUt bniKbed from Camdon, vlth ofdert, if ah« brought m boy, 
to dotror bini, If ■ ^ri, to ipare her. MacUmich'i nllV, who vu with 
diDd UkewiJK, bad a ulrl about the luni time at which Lady Maclean 
tRMfM a boy, mi Mackinlch, with more lenerailt to hii capiive thai 

bni^ thua prenrved ftcHn death, tn ttniv recorercd hUar|dliia]patTiinoQy ^ 
d. In graUtude U> hi* fViend, made his cattle a place oflreruse to any of 
t tiut ti*at thould tJilok bimielf in danget \ aiuf, aa a proof of recipncal 
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Venging^ that they are fully resolved for the depriyatipil 
of his life ; to the preventing of which you are leLyed 
on hy us^ as the only fit instrument^ and a most capa^e 
perscm. Therefore your favour and protection is eis,- 
pected and intreated^ during his good behaviour ; and 
failing of which behaviour^ you '11 please to use him as 
a most insignificant person deserves. — Sir^ he had^ 
upon the alledgeance foresaid^ been transported^ at 
Lochiel's desire^ to France^ to gratify the M ^Martins, 
and^ upon his return home^ about five years ago, mar- 
ried. But now he is so much threatened by the 
M'Martins^ that he is not secure enough to stay where 
he is^ being Ardmurchan^ which occasions this trouble 
to you. Wishing prosperity and happiness to attend 
still yourself, worthy lady, and good family, we are, in 
the most afibctionate manner, dear Sir, your most 
obliged, affectionate, and most humble servants, 

Dugall Cameron, of Strone, 
Dugall Cameron, ofJSarr, 
Dugall Cameron, of InveriskvouilUne, 
Dugall Cameron, of InvinvaUe" 

£wen Camei-On was protected, and his son has now 
a farm from the Laird of Col, in MulL 

The family of Col was very loyal in the time of 
the great Montrose (^), from whom I found two 
letters in his own handwriting. The first is as 
follows : — 

" For my very loving Friend, the Laird of Coall. 

« Stretheame, 20th Jan. 1646. 
*^ Sir, — I must heartily thank you for all your will- 
ingness and good affection to his Majesty's service, and 
particularly the sending alongs of your son, to who I 
will heave ane particular respect, hopeing also that you 

(1) The third Earl and first Marquis, born in 1612, hanged 
and beheaded at Edinburgh, the 21st of May, 165a.— C. 
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win still continae ane goode instrument for the ad- 
vanoeing ther of the king's service^ for which^ and all 
joar former loyal carriages^ be confident you shall find 
the effects of his ma's favour^ as they can be witnessed 
you by your very faithful friende, Montrose." 

The other is, 

'* Far the Laird of CoL 

« Petty, 17th April, 1646. 



is 



SiR^ — Having occasion to write to your fields^ I 
cannot be forgetful of your willingness and good af- 
fection to his Majesty's service. I acknowledge to you^ 
and thank you heartily for it^ assuring^ that in what 
lies in my power^ you shall find the good. Meanwhile^ 
I shall expect that you will continue your loyal en- 
deavours^ in wishing those slack people that are about 
you^ to appear more obedient than they do, and loyal in 
their prince's service ; whereby I assure you, you shall 
find me ever your faithful friend, Montrose." (i) 

I found some uncouth lines on the death of the 
present laird's father, entitled " Nature's Elegy upon 
the Death of Donald Maclean of CoL" They are 
not worth insertion. I shall only give what is called 
his Epitaph, which Dr. Johnson said <' was not so 
very bad.** 

** Nature's minion. Virtue's wonder. 
Art's corrective here lyes under." 

I asked, what " Art's corrective" meant. " Why, 
Sir," said he, <' that the laird was so exquisite, that 
he set Art right, when she was wrong." 

I found several letters to the late Co/, from my 

(1 ) It is observable, that men of the first rank spelt very ill 
in the last century. In the first of these letters I have pre** 
~ the original spelling. 
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father s old companion at Paris, Sir Hector McLean, 
one of which was written at the time of settling the 
colony in Georgia. It dissuades Col from letting 
people go there, and assures him there will soon be 
an opportunity of employing them better at home.(i) 
Hence it appears that emigration from the High- 
lands, though not in such numbers at a time as of 
late, has always been practised. Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, that '^ The lairds, instead of improving their 
country, diminished their people." 

Their are several districts of sandy desert in CoL 
There are forty-eight lochs of fresh water; but 
many of them are very small— mere pools. About 
one half of them, however, have trout and eeL 
There is a great number of horses in the island, 
mostly of a small size. Being overstocked, they 
sell some in Tir-yi, and on the main land. Their 
black cattle, which are chiefly rough-haired, are 
reckoned remarkably good. The climate being 
very mild in winter, they never put their beasts in 
any house. The lakes are never frozen so as to 
bear a man ; and snow never lies above a few hours. 
They have a good many sheep, which they eat 
mostly themselves, and sell but a few. They have 
goats in several places. There are no foxes ; no 
serpents, toads, or frogs, nor any venomous creature. 
They have otters and mice here ; but had no rats 
till lately that an American vessel brought them. 
There is a rabbit-warren on the north-east of the 
island, belonging to the Duke of Argyle. Young 

(1 ) This was obviously written in expectation of the rebellion 
of 1745.— C. 
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Col intenck to get some hares, of which there are 
iMute at presents There are no black-cock, muir- 
iomif nor partridges ; but there are snipe, wild-duck, 
wild-geese, and swans, in winter; wild-pigeons, 
plorer, and great numbers of starlings ; of which I 
shot some, and found them pretty good eating. 
Woodcocks come hither, though there is not a tree 
upon the island. There are no rivers in Col ; but 
only some brooks, in which there is a great variety 
of fish. In the whole island there are but three 
hills, and none of them considerable, for a High- 
land country. The people are very industrious. 
Every man can tan. They get oak, and birch-bark, 
and Kme, from the main land. Some have pits; 
but they commonly use tubs. I saw brogues very 
well tanned ; and every man can make them. They 
ail make candles of the tallow of .their beasts, both 
moulded and dipped ; and they all make oil of the 
livers of fish. The little fish called cuddies produce 
a great deal. They sell some oil out of the island, 
and they use it much for light in their houses, in 
little iron lamps, most of which they have from 
England ; but of late their own blacksmith makes 
them. He is a good workman ; but he has no em- 
ployment in shoeing horses, for they all go unshod 
here, except some of a better kind belonging to 
young CW, which were now in Mull. There are 
two carpenters in Col ; but most of the inhabitants 
can do something as boat-carpenters. They can all 
dye. Heath is used for yellow ; and for red, a moss 
which grows on stones. They make broad-cloth, 
anJHartan, and linen, of their own wool and flax, 
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sufficient for their own use; as also stockings. 
Their bonnets come from the main land. Hard- 
ware and several small articles are brought annually 
from Greenock, and sold in the only shop in the 
island, which is kept near the house, or rather hut, 
used for public worship, there being no church in 
the island. The inhabitants of Col have increased 
considerably within these thirty years, as appears 
from the parish registers. There are but three con-« 
skierable tacksmen on CoVs part of the island : the 
rest is let to small tenants, some of whom pay so low a 
rent as four, three, or even two guineas. The highest 
is seven pounds, paid by a farmer, whose son goes 
yearly on foot to Aberdeen for education, and in 
summer returns, and acts as a schoolmaster in Col. 
Dr. Johnson said, ^< There is something noble in a 
young man's walking two hundred miles and back 
again every year for the sake of learning." 

This day a number of people came to Coly with 
complaints of each other's trespasses. Comeckf to 
prevent their being troublesome, told them that the 
lawyer from Edinburgh was here, and if they did 
not agree, he would take them to task. They were 
alarmed at this ; said, they had never been used to 
go to law, and hoped Col would settle matters him- 
self. In the evening Comeck left us* 
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gular Customs. — French Credulity. 

Sixtwrdayy Oct 9. — As, in our present confine- 
ment, any thing that had even the name of 
curious was an object of attention, I proposed that 
Col should show me the great stone, mentioned in 
a former page, as having been thrown by a giant to 
the top of a mountain. Dr. Johnson, who did not 
like to be left alone, said he would accompany us 
as far as riding was practicable. We ascended 
a part of the hill on horseback, and Col and I 
scrambled up the rest. A servant held our horses, 
and Dr. Johnson placed himself on the ground, 
with his back against a large fragment of rock. 
The wind being high, he let down the cocks of his 
hat, and tied it with his handkerchief under his chin. 
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While we were employed in examining the stone, 
which did not repay our trouble in getting to it, he 
amused himself with reading ^^ Gataker on Lots 
and on the Christian Watch," a very learned book, 
of the last age, which had been found in the garret 
of Col 's house, and which he said was a treastue 
here. When we descried him from above, he had 
a most eremitical appearance ; and on our return 
told us, he had been so much engaged by Grata- 
ker (^), that he had never missed us. . His avidity 
for variety of books, while we were in Col, was fre- 
quently expressed ; and he often complained that so 
few were within his reach. Upon which I observed 
to him, it was strange he should complain of want of 
books, when he could at any time make such good 
ones. 

We next proceeded to the lead mine. In our 
way we came to a strand of some extent, where 
we were glad to take a gallop, in which my learned 
fViend' joined with great alacrity. Dr. Johnson, 
mounted on a large bay mare without shoes, and 
followed by a foal, which had some difficulty in 
keeping up with him, was a singular spectacle. 

After examining the mine, we returned through a 
very uncouth district, full of sand-hills; down which, 
though apparent precipices, our horses carried us 
with safety, the sand always gently sliding away 
from their feet. Vestiges of houses were pointed 
out to us, which Cb/, and two others who had 
joined us, asserted had been overwhelmed with sand 

(1 ) [Thomas Gataker, a learned divine and critic, was bom in 
Shropshire, 1574; died 1654.] 
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blown over them. Bat, on going close to one of' 
them. Dr. Johnson showed the absurdity of the 
notion, by remarking, that <^ it was evidently only a 
house abandoned, the stones of which had been 
taken away for other purposes ; for the large stones, 
which form the lower part of the walls, were still 
standing higher than the sand. If they were not 
blown over, it was clear nothing higher than they 
could be blown over." This was quite convincing 
to me ; but it made not the least impression on Col 
and the others, who were not to be argued out of a 
Highland tradition. 

We did not sit down to dinner till between six 
and seven. We lived plentifully here, and had a 
true welcome. In such a season, good firing was 
of no small importance. The peats were excellent, 
and burned cheerf\illy. Those at Dunvegan, which 
were damp. Dr. Johnson called <^ a sullen fuel." 
Here a Scottish phrase was singularly applied to him. 
One of the company having remarked that he had 
gone out on a stormy evening, and brought in a 
supply of peats from the stack, old Mr. M'Sweyn 
said, *^ that was main honest f" 

Blenheim being occasionally mentioned, he told 
me he had never seen it: he had not gone formerly; 
and he would not go now, just as a common spec- 
tator, for his money : he would not put it in the 
power of some man about the Duke of Marlborough 
to say, ** Johnson was here ; I knew him, but I 
took no notice of him." He said, he should be 
very glad to see it, if properly invited, which in all 
probability would never be the case, as it was not 

VOL. V. D 
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worth his while to seek for it. I observed^ that he 
might be easily introduced there by a common 
friend of ours Q), nearly related to the Duke. He 
answered, with an uncommon attention to delicacy 
of feeling, "I doubt whether our friend be on 
such a footing with the Duke as to carry any body 
there ; and I would not give him the uneasiness of 
seeing that I knew he was not, or even of being 
himself reminded of it'' 

Sunday, Oct 10. — There was this day the most 
terrible storm of wind and rain that I ever re- 
member. It made such an awful impression on us 
all, as to produce, for some time, a kind of dismal 
quietness in the house. The day was passed with- 
out much conversation : only, upon my observing 
that there must be something bad in a man's mind, 
who does not like to give leases to his tenants, but 
wishes to keep them in a perpetual wretched de- 
pendence on his will. Dr. Johnson said, ^< You are 
right : it is a man's duty to extend comfort and 
security among as many people as he can. He 
should not wish to have his tenants mere ephemera^ 
mere beings of an hour." Boswell. " But, Sir, if 
they have leases, is there not some danger that they 
may grow insolent? I remember you yourself once 
told me, an English tenant was so independent, that, 
if provoked, he would tJirow his rent at his landlord." 
Johnson. ^< Depend upon it. Sir, it is the landlord's 
own fault, if it is throwfa at him. A man may 

(1) Mr. Beauclerk, who had married the Duke's sister, tmt 

sua- 
with 
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always keep his tenants in dependence enough, 
though they have leases. He must be a good 
tenant indeed, who will not fall behind in his rent, 
if his landlord will let him ; and if he does fall be- 
hind, his landlord has him at his mercy. Indeed, 
the poor man is always much at the mercy of the 
rich ; no matter whether landlord or tenant. If the 
tenant lets his landlord have a little rent beforehand, 
or has lent him money, then the landlord is in his 
power. There cannot be a greater man than a te- 
nant who has lent money to his landlord ; for he 
has under subjection the very man to whom he 
should be subjected." 

Monday y OcL 11. — We had some days ago en- 
gaged the Campbell-town vessel to carry us to Mull, 
from the harbour where she lay. The morning was 
fine, and the wind fair and moderate ; so we hoped 
at length to get away. 

Mrs. M^Sweyn, who officiated as our landlady 
here, had never been on the main land. On hearing 
this, Dr. Johnson said to me, before her, " That is 
rather being behind-hand with life. I would at least 
go and see Glenelg." Boswell. " You yourself, 
Sir, have never seen, till now, any thing but your 
native island." Johnson. "But, Sir, by seeing 
London, I have seen as much of life as the world 
can show." Boswell. " You have not seen Pekin." 
Johnson. " What is Pekin ? Ten thousand Lon- 
doners would drive all the people of Pekin : they 
would drive them like deer." 

We set out about eleven for the harbour ; but, 
before we reached it, so violent a storm came on, 

D 2 
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that we were obliged again to take shelter in the 
house of Captain McLean, where we dined, and 
passed the night. 

Tuesday, Oct. 12. — After breakfast, we made a 
second attempt to get to the harbour ; but another 
storm soon convinced us that it would be in vain. 
Captain McLean's house being in some confusion, 
on account of Mrs. McLean being expected to lie-in, 
we resolved to go to Mr. M'Sweyn's, where we ar- 
rived very wet, fatigued, and hungry. In this 
situation, we were somewhat disconcerted by being 
told that we should have no dinner till late in the 
evening; but should have tea in the mean time. 
Dr. Johnson opposed this arrangement; but they 
persisted, and he took the tea very readily. He said 
to mie afterwards, *< You must consider. Sir, a dinner 
here 'is a matter of great consequence. It is a thing 
to be ^t planned, and then executed. I suppose 
the mutton was brought some miles off, from some 
place where they knew there was a sheep killed." 

Talking of the good people with whom we were, 
he said, " Life has not got at all forward by a ge- 
neration in M*Sweyn's family ; for the son is exactly 
formed upon the father. What the father says, the 
son says ; and what the father looks, the son looks.*' 

There being little conversation to-night, I must 
endeavour to recollect what I may have omitted on 
former occasions. When I boasted, at Rasay, of 
my independency of spirit, and that I could not be 
bribed, he said, " Yes, you may be bribed by flat- 
tery." At the Rev. Mr. McLean's, Dr. Johnson 
asked him if the people of Col had any superstitions. 
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He saidy ^ No." The cutting peats at the increase 
of the moon was mentioned as one ; but he would 
not allow it) saying it was not a superstition, but a 
whim. Dr. Johnson would not admit the distinc- 
tion. There were many superstitions, he maintained, 
not connected with religion; and this was one of 
them. On Monday we had a dispute at the Cap- 
tain's, whether sand-hills could be fixed down by art. 
Dr. Johnson said, ** How the devil can you do 
it ? " O but instantly corrected himself, ^^ How can 
you do it ? " I never before heard him use a phrase 
of that nature. 

He has particularities which it is impossible to 
explain. He never wears a night-cap, as I have 
already mentioned ; but he puts a handkerchief on 
his head in the night. The day that we left Talis- 
ker, he bade us ride on. He then turned the head 
of his horse back towards Talisker, stopped for some 
time ; then wheeled round to the same direction 
with ours, and then came briskly after us. He sets 
open a window in the coldest day or night, and 
stands before it. It may do with his constitution ; 
but most people, among whom I am one, would say, 
with the frogs in the fable, ^^ This may be sport to 
yon ; but it is death to us." It is in vain to try to 
find a meaning in every one of his particularities, 
which, I suppose, are mere habits, contracted by 
chance ; of which every man has some that are more 
or less remarkable. His speaking to himself, or 

(1) The question which Johnson asked with such unusual 
warmth, might have been answer^ '< by sowing the bent, or 
conch-graas.**— Walvx» Soovt. 

D 3 
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rather repeating, is a common habit with studious 
men accustomed to deep thinking ; and, in conse- 
quence of their being thus rapt, they will even 
laugh by themselves, if the subject which they are 
musing on is a merry one. Dr. Johnson is often 
uttering pious ejaculations, when he appears to be 
talking to himself; for sometimes his voice grows 
stronger, and parts of the Lord's Prayer are heard. 
I have sat beside him with more than ordinary re- 
verence on such occasions, (i) 

In our tour, I observed that he was disgusted 
whenever he met with coarse manners. He said to 
me, "I know not how it is, but I cannot bear low 
life ; and I find others, who have as good a right as 
I to be fastidious, bear it better, by having mixed 
more with different sorts of men. You would think 
that I have mixed pretty well too." 

He read this day a good deal of my Journal, 
written in a small book with which he had supplied 
me, and was pleased, for he said, << I wish thy books 
were twice as big." He helped me to fill up blanks 
which I had left in first writing it, when I was not 
quite sure of what he had said, and he corrected 
any mistakes that I had made. '* They call me a 
scholar," said he, " and yet how very little literature 
is there in my conversation." Boswell. " That, 
Sir, must be according to your company. You 
would not give literature to those who cannot taste 
it Stay till we meet Lord Elibank." 

(l) It is remarkable^ that Dr. Johnson should have read this 
account of some of his own peculiar habits, without saying any 
thing on the subject, which i hoped he would have done. 
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We^ had at last a good dinner, or rather supper, 
and were very well satisfied with our entertainment. 

Wednesday^ Oct 13. — Col called me up, with 
intelligence that it was a good day for a passage to 
Mall ; and just as we rose, a sailor from the vessel 
arrived for us. We got all ready with despatch. 
Dr. Johnson was displeased at my bustling and 
walking quickly up and down. He said, ^' It does 
not hasten us a bit It is getting on horseback in a 
ship. (*) All boys do it; and you are longer a boy 
than others." He himself has no alertness, or what- 
ever it may be called ; so he may dislike it, as 
" Oderunt hUarem tristes.** 

Before we reached the harbour, the wind grew 
high again. However, the small boat was waiting, 
and took us on board. We remained for some time 
in uncertainty what to do ; at last it was determined, 
that, as a good part of the day was over, and it was 
dangerous to be at sea at night, in such a vessel, and 
such weather, we should not sail till the morning 
tide, when the wind would probably be more gentle. 
We resolved not to go ashore again, but lie here in 
readiness. Dr. Johnson and I had each a bed in 
the cabin. Col sat at the fire in the forecastle, with 
the captain, and Joseph, and the rest. I eat some 
dry oatmeal, of which I found a barrel in the cabin. 
I had not done this since I was a boy. Dr. Johnson 
owned that he too was fond of it when a boy ; a 
circumstance which I was highly pleased to hear 
from him, as it gave me an opportunity of observing 

( 1 ) This is from the jests of Hierocles. — C. 
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that, notwithstanding his joke on the article of 
OATS, he was himself a proof that this kind of Jbod 
was not peculiar to the people of Scotland. 

Thursda^j Oct 14. — When Dr. Johnson awaked 
this morning, he called '' Lanky ! " having, I sup-« 
pose, been thinking of Langton, but corrected him- 
self instantly, and cried, ^' Bozzy ! " He has a way 
of contracting the names of his friends. Goldsmith 
feels himself so important now, as to be displeased 
at it, I remember one day, when Tom Davies was 
telling that Dr. Johnson said, << We are all in labour 
for a name to Goldy's play. Goldsmith cried, <'I 
have often desired him not to call me Goldy." 

Between six and seven we hauled our anchor, and 
set sail with a fair breeze ; and, after a pleasant 
voyage, we got safely and agreeably into the har- 
bour of Tobermorie, before the wind rose, which it 
always has done, for some days, about noon. 

Tobermorie is an excellent harbour. An island 
lies before it, and it is surrounded by a hilly theatre. 
The island is too low, otherwise this would be quite 
a secure port ; but, the island not being a sufficient 
protection, some storms blow very hard here. Not 
long ago, fifteen vessels were blown from their moor- 
ings. There are sometimes sixty or seventy sail 
here : to-day there were twelve or fourteen vessels. 
To see such a fleet was the next thing to seeing a 
town. The vessels were from different places; 
Clyde, Campbell-town, Newcastle, &c One was 
returning to Lancaster from Hamburgh. After 
having been shut up so long in Col, the sight of 
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such an assemblage of moving habitations^ contain- 
ing such a variety of people, engaged in different 
pursuits, gave me much gaiety of spirit When we 
had landed, Dr. Johnson said, <' Boswell is now all 
alive. He is like Antaeus; he gets new vigour 
whenever he touches the ground.'' I went to the 
top of a hill fronting the harbour, from whence I 
had a good view of it. We had here a tolerable inn. 
Dr. Johnson had owned to me this morning, that he 
wai out of humour. Indeed, he showed it a good 
deal in the ship ; for when I was expressing my joy 
on the prospect of our landing in Mull^ he said, he 
had no joy, when he recollected that it would be five 
days before he should get to the main land. I was 
afraid he would now take a sudden resolution to 
give up seeing Icolmkill. A dish of tea, and some 
good bread and butter, did him service, and his bad 
humour went off. I told him, that I was diverted 
to hear all the people whom we had visited in our 
tour sayt ^^ Honest man ! he 's pleased with every 
thing ; he 's always content I " <* Little do they 
know," said I. He laughed, and said, ^' You rogue V* 

We sent to hire horses to carry us across the 
island of Mull to the shore opposite to Inchkenneth, 
the residence of Sir Allan McLean, uncle to young 
Ckdy and chief of the McLeans, to whose house we 
intended to go the next day. Our friend Col went 
to visit his ^unt, the wife of Dr. Alexander McLean, 
a physician, who lives about a mile from Tober- 
morie. 

Dr. Johnson and I sat by ourselves at the inn, 
and talked a good deal. I told him, that I had 
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found, in Leandro Alberti's " Description of Italy," 
much of what Addison has given us in his " Re- 
marks." (1) He said, " The collection of passages 
from the Classics has been made by another Italian : 
it is, however, impossible to detect a man as a 
plagiary in such a case, because all who set about 
making such a collection must find the same pas* 
sages; but, if you find the same applications in 
another book, then Addison's learning in his ^ Re- 
marks ' tumbles down. It is a tedious book ; and, if 
it were not attached to Addison's previous repu- 
tation, one would not think much of it. Had he 
written nothing else, his name would not have 
lived. Addison does not seem to have gone deep 
in Italian literature : he shows nothing of it in his 
subsequent writings. He shows a great deal of 
French learning. There is, perhaps, more know- 
ledge circulated in the French language than in any 
other. There is more original knowledge in En- 
glish." " But the French," said I, " have the art of 
accommodating literature." (2) Johnson. "Yes, 
Sir; we have no such book as Moreri's * Dictionary.' " 
BoswELL. " Their * Ana' are good." Johnson. 
" A few of them are good ; but we have one book 
of that kind better than any of them, Selden's 
* Table-talk.* As to original literature, the French 
have a couple of tragic poets who go round the 
world, Racine and Corneille, and one comic poet, 

(1) See post, 7th April, 1775. 

(2) Mr. Boswell probably meant by ** accommodaiing liter- 
ature," making it more accessible and readier for ordinary 
use. — C. 
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MoKere." Boswell. " They have Fenelon." 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, Telemaehus is pretty well." 
Boswell. " And Voltaire, Sir." Johnson. " He 
has not stood his trial yet. And what makes Vol- 
taire chiefly circulate is collection, such as his ^ Uni- 
versal History.*" Boswell. "What do you say 
to the Bishop of Meaux ? " Johnson. " Sir, nobody 
reads him." (i) He would not allow Massillon and 
Bourdaloue to go round the world. In general, 
however, he gave the French much praise for their 
industry. 

He asked me whether he had mentioned, in any 
of the papers of the " Rambler," the description in 
Virgil of the entrance into Hell,' with an application 
to the press ; " for," said he, " I do not much re- 
member them." I told him, " No." Upon which 
he repeated it : — 

<< Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae ; 
Fallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 
Ct Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu formae ; Lethumque, Laborque.(2) 

" Now," said he, " almost all these apply exactly to 
an author; all these are the concomitants of a 
printing-house." I proposed to him to dictate an 
essay on it, and offered to write it. He said he 
would not do it then, but perhaps would write one 
at some future period. 

(1)1 take leave to enter my strongest protest against this 
judgment. Bossuet I hold to be one of the first luminaries of 
religion and literature. If there are who do not read him, it is 
fulitime they should begin. 

(S) Just in the gate, and in the jawi of Hell, 

Rerengeftil Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell ; 

And pale Diseases, and repining Age ; 

Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 

Here Toils and Death, and Death's half.brotber, Sleep, 

Fonnf tartitie to view, their fentry keep. — D«.\i>«». 
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The Sunday evening that we sat by ourselves at 
Aberdeen, I asked him several particulars of his 
life, from his early years, which he readily told me ;* 
and I wrote them down before him. This day I 
proceeded in my inquiries, also writing them in his 
presence. I have them on detached sheets. I shall 
collect authentic materials for The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., and, if I survive him, I shall be 
one who will most faithfully do honour to his 
memory. I have now a vast treasure of his 
conversation, at different times, since the year 1762» 
when I first obtained his acquaintance ; and by as- 
siduous inquiry, I can make up for not knowing 
him sooner. (^) 

A Newcastle ship->master, who happened to be ia 
^e house, intruded himself upon us. He was much 
in liquor, and talked nonsense about his being a 
man for Wilkes and Liberti/, and against the minis- 
try. Dr. Johnson was angry, that <^ a fellow should 
come into our company, who was fit for no com- 
pany." He left us soon. 

Col returned from his aunt, and told us, she in- 
sisted that we should come to her house that night. 
He introduced to us Mr. Campbell, the Duke of 
Argyle's factor in Tyr-yi. He was a genteel, agree- 
able man. He was going to Inverary, and promised 
to put letters into the post-office for us. I now found 

(1) It is no small satisfaction to me to refledf that Dr. John- 
son read this, and after being apprised of my intention, com- 
municated to me, at subsequent periods, many particulars of his 
life, which probably could not otherwise have been preserved. 
— B.— 'This is a conclusive answer to those who, in the cha- 
racter of friends of Johnson's memory, affected to blame 
BoswellV pubUcatioii. .— C. 
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thai Dr. Johnson's desire to get on the main land 
arose from his anxiety to have an opportunity of 
conveying letters to his friends* 

After dinner^ we proceeded to Dr. McLean's, 
which was about a mile from our inn. He was not 
at home, but we were received by his lady and 
daughter, wlio entertained us so well, that Dr. 
Johnson seemed quite happy. When we had supped, 
he asked me to give him some paper to write letters. 
I begged he would write short ones, and not ex^ 
patiate^ as we ought to set off early. He was irri- 
tated by this, and said, <^ What must be done, must 
be done : the thing is past a joke." — " Nay, Sir," 
said I, ^^ write as much as you please ; but do not 
blame me, if we are kept six days^^before we get to the 
main land. You were very impatient in the mom- 
mg : but no sooner do you find yourself in good 
quarters, than you forget that you are to move." I 
got him paper enough, and we parted in good 
humour. 

Let me now recollect whatever particulars I have 
omitted. In the morning I said to him, before we 
landed at Tobermorie, " We shall see Dr. M*Lean, 
who has written the History of the M*Leans." 
Johnson. " I have no great patience to stay to 
hear the history of the McLeans. I would rather 
hear the history of the Thrales." When on Mull, 
I said, " Well, Sir, this is the fourth of the Hebrides 
that we have been upon." Johnson. " Nay, we 
cannot boast of the number we have seen. We 
thought we should see many more. We thought 
of sailing about easily from island to island ; and so 
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we should, had we come at a better season (i) ; but 
we, being wise men, thought it would be summer 
all the year where we were. However, Sir, we have 
seen enough to give us a pretty good notion of the 
system of insular life." 

Let me not forget, that he sometimes amused 
himself with very slight reading ; from which, how- 
ever, his conversation showed that he contrived to 
extract some benefit. At Captain McLean's he 
read a good deal in " The Charmer," a collection of 
songs. 

Friday, Oct, 15. — We this morning foimd that 
we could not proceed, there being a violent stofm 
of wind and rain, and the rivers being impassable. 
When I expressed my discontent at our confine- 
ment, Dr. Johnson said, '^ Now that I have had an 
opportunity of writing to the main land, I am in no 
such haste." I was amused with his being so easily 
satisfied ; for the truth was, that the gentleman who 
was to convey our letters, as I was now informed, 
was not to set out for Inverary for some time ; 
so that it was probable we should be there as soon 
as he : however, I did not undeceive my friend, but 
suffered him to enjoy his fancy. 

Dr. Johnson asked, in the evening, to see Dr. 
M*Lean*s books. He took down " Willis de Anima 
Brutorum," and pored over it a good deaL 



(1 ) This observation is very just. The time for the Hebrides 
was too late by a month or six weeks. I have heard those who 
remembered their tour express surprise they were not drowned. 
.— Waltkk Scott. 
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Miss McLean produced some Erse poems by 
John McLean, who was a famous bard in Mull, and 
had died only a few years ago. He could neither 
read nor write. She read and translated two of 
them ; one a kind of elegy on Sir John McLean's 
being obliged to fly his country in 1715 ; another, a 
dialogue between two Roman Catholic young ladies, 
sisters, whether it was better to be a nun or to 
marry. I could not perceive much poetical imagery 
in the translation. Yet all of our company who 
understood Erse seemed charmed with the original. 
There may, perhaps, be some choice of expression, 
and some excellence of arrangement, that cannot be 
shown in translation. 

After we had exhausted the Erse poems, of which 
Dr. Johnson said nothing. Miss McLean gave us 
several tunes on a spinnet, which, though made so 
long ago as in 1667, was still very well toned. She 
sung along with it. Dr. Johnson seemed pleased 
with the music, though he owns he neither likes it, 
nor has hardly any perception of it. At Mr. M*Pher- 
son's, in Slate, he told us, that " he knew a drum from 
a tmmpet, and a bagpipe from a guitar, which was 
about the extent of his knowledge of music." To- 
night he said, that, ^* if he had learnt music, he 
should have been afraid he would have done nothing 
else but play. It was a method of employing the 
mind, without the labour of thinking at all, and with 
some applause from a man's self." 

We had the music of the bagpipe every day, at 
Armidale^ Dunvegan, and Col. Dr. Johnson ap- 
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peared fond of it, and used often to stand for some 
time with his ear close to the great drone. 

The penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, 
formerly alluded to, afforded us a topic of convers- 
ation to-night. Dr. Johnson said, I ought to write 
down a collection of the instances of his narrowness, 
as they almost exceeded belief. Col told us, that 
O'Kane, the famous Irish harper, was once at that 
gentleman's house. He could not find in his heart 
to give him any money, but gave him a key for a 
harp, which was finely ornamented with gold and 
silver, and with a precious stone, and was worth 
eighty or a hundred guineas. He did not know the 
value of it ; and when he came to know it, he would 
fain have had it back ; but O'Kane took care that 
he should not. Johnson. " They exaggerate the 
value ; every body is so desirous that he should be 
fleeced. I am very willing it should be worth eighty 
or a hundred guineas ; but I do not believe it.** 
BoswELL. << I do not think O'Kane was obliged to 
give it back." Johnson. " No, Sir. If a man with 
his eyes open, and without any means used to de- 
ceive him, gives me a thing, I am not to let him' 
have it again when he grows wiser. I like to see'' 
how avarice defeats itself: how, when avoiding to 
part with money, the miser gives something more 
valuable." Col said, the gentleman's relations were 
angry at his giving away the harp key, for it had 
been long in the family. Johnson. " Sir, he 
values a new guinea more than an old friend." 

Col also told us, that the same person having 
come up with a sergeant and twenty men, working 
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come, up with a Serjeant and twenty men, working 
on the high road, he entered into dbcourse with the 
Serjeant, and then gave him sixpence for the men 
to drink. The seijeant asked, <' Who is this fel- 
low ? " Upon being informed, he said, << If I had 
known who he was, I should have thrown it in his 
face*" Johnson. << There is much want of sense 
in all this. He had no business to speak with the 
Serjeant. He might have been in haste, and trotted 
on. He has not learnt to be a miser : I believe we 
must take him apprentice." Boswell. " He would 
grudge giving half a guinea to be taught." John- 
son. " Nay, Sir, you must teach him gratis. You 
must give him an opportunity to practise your pre- 
cepts." 

Let me now go back, and glean Johnsoniana. 
The Saturday before we sailed from Slate, I sat 
awhile in the afternoon with Dr. Johnson in his 
room# in a quiet serious frame. I observed, that 
hardly any man was accurately prepared for dying ; 
but almost every one left something undone, some- 
thing in confusion ; that my father, indeed, told me 
he knew one man (Carlisle of Limekilns), after 
whose death all his papers were found in exact 
order ; and nothing was omitted in his will. John- 
son. ** Sir, I had an uncle Q) who died so ; but 
such attention requires great leisure, and great firm- 
ness of mind. If one was to think constantly of 
death, the business of life would stand stilL I am 

(1) If Miss Seward*8 storj of his having had an uncle hanged 
had been true, Johnson comd not have made such an allusion as 
this.— -C. 

VOL. V. E 
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no friend to making religion appear too hard. Many 
good people have done harm, by giving severe no- 
tions of it. In the same way as to learning : I never 
frighten young people with difficulties ; on the con- 
trary, I tell them that they may very easily get as 
much as will do very well. I do not indeed tell 
them that they will be Bendeys" 

The night we rode to CoTs house, I said, ^' Lord 
Elibank is probably wondering what is become of 
us." Johnson. ^^ No, no ; he is not thinking of 
us." BoswELL. " But recollect the warmth with 
which he wrote. Are we not to believe a man, 
when he says he has a great desire to see another? 
Don't you believe that I was very impatient for 
your coming to Scotland?" Johnson. " Yes, Sir; 
I believe you were ; and I was impatient to come 
to you. A young man feels so, but seldom an old 
man." I however convinced him that Lord Elibank, 
who has much of the spirit of a young man, might 
feel so. He asked me if our jaunt had answered 
expectation. I said it had much exceeded it. I 
expected much difficulty with him, and had not 
found it " And," he added, " wherever we have 
come, we have been received like princes in their 
progress." 

He said, he would not wish not to be disgusted 
in the Highlands; for that would be to loee the 
power of distinguishing, and a man might then lie 
down in the middle of them. He wished only to 
conceal his disgust. 

At Captain McLean's, I mentioned Pope's friend, 
Spence. Johnson. << He was a weak conceited 
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man."(*) Boswell. " A good scholar, Sir?" 
Johnson. " Why, no. Sir." Boswell. " He was 
a pretty scholar." Johnson. " You have about 
reached him." 

Last night at the inn, when the factor in Tyr-yi 
spoke of his having heard that a roof was put on 
some part of the buildings at Icolmkill, I unluckily 
said, *' It will be fortunate if we find a cathedral with 
a roof on it." I said this from a foolish anxiety to 
engage Dr. Johnson's curiosity more. He took me 
short at once. " What, Sir? how can you talk so? 
If we shall find a cathedral roofed I as if we were 
going to a terra incognita: when everything that is 
at Icolmkill is so well known. You are like some 
New England-men who came to the mouth of the 
Thames. ' Come,' said they, ' let us go up and 
see what sort of inhabitants there are here.' They 
talked. Sir, as if they had been to go up the Susque- 
hannah, or any other American river." 

Saturday, Oct. 16. — This day there was a new 
moon, and the weather changed for the better. Dr. 
Johnson said of Miss McLean, ^< She is the most 
accomplished lady that I have found in the High- 
lands. She knows French, music, and drawing, 
sews neatly, makes shell-work, and can milk cows ; 
m fliiort, she can do every thing. She talks sensibly, 

(l) Mr. Langton thinks this must have been the hasty ex- 
prMsUm of a splenetic moment, as he has heard Dr. Johnson 
ifieak. of Mr. Spence's judgment in criticism with so high a de.> 
gree of respect, as to show that this was not his settled opinion 
of him. Let me add that, in the preface to the Preceptor, he 
recommends Spencers Essay on Pope's Odyssey, and that his 
admirable Lives of the English Poets are much enriched by 
fipcnce'i An^odotes of Pope. 

S 2 
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and is the first person whom I have found, that can 
translate Erse poetry literally." We set out, mounted 
on little Mull horses. Mull corresponded exactly 
with the idea which I had always had of it ; a hiUy 
country, diversified with heath and grass, and many 
rivulets. Dr. Johnson was not in very good hu- 
mour. He said, it was a dreary country, much 
worse than Sky. I differed from him. " O, Sir," 
said he, " a most dolorous countrv ! " 

We had a very hard journey to-day. I had no 
bridle for my sheltie, but only a halter ; and Joseph 
rode without a saddle. At one place, a loch having 
swelled over the road, we were obliged to plunge 
through pretty deep water. Dr. Johnson observed, 
how helpless a man would be, were he travelling 
here alone, and should meet with any accident ; and 
said, <^ he longed to get to a country of saddles and 
bridles" He was more out of humour to-day than 
he has been in the course of our tour, being fretted 
to find that his little horse could scarcely support 
his weight; and having suffered a loss, which, 
though small in itself, was of some consequence to 
him, while travelling the rugged steeps of MuU, 
where he was at times obliged to walk. The loss 
that I allude to was that of the large oak-stick, 
which, as I formerly mentioned, he had brought 
with him from London. It was of great use to him 
in our wild peregrination ; for, ever since hb last 
illness in 1766, he has had a weakness in his knees, 
and has not been able to walk easily. It had too 
the properties of a measure ; for one nail was driven 
into it at the length of a foot ; another at that of a 
jard. In return for the services it had done him, 
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he said, this morning, he would make a present of 
it to some museum ; but he little thought he was so 
soon to lose it. As he preferred riding with a switch, 
it was intrusted to a fellow to be delivered to our 
baggage-man, who followed us at some distance ; 
but we never saw it more. I could not persuade 
him out of a suspicion that it had been stolen. 
" No, no, my friend," said he ; " it is not to be ex- 
pected that any man in Mull, who has got it, will 
part with it. Consider, Sir, the value of such a 
piece of timber here ! " 

As we travelled this forenoon, we met Dr. McLean, 
who expressed much regret at hb having been so 
unfortunate as to be absent while we were at his; 
house. 

We were in hopes to get to Sir Allan Maclean's, 
at Inchkenneth, to-night ; but the eight miles, of 
which our road was said to consist, were so very 
long, that we did not reach the opposite coast of 
Mull till seven at night, though we had set out 
about eleven in the forenoon ; and when we did ar- 
rive there, we found the wind strong against us. Col 
determined that we should pass the night at 
M'Quarrie's, in the island of Ulva, which lies be- 
tween Mull and Inchkenneth ; and a servant was 
sent forward to the ferry, to secure the boat for us : 
but the boat was gone to the Ulva side, and the 
wind was so high that the people could not hear him 
call ; and the night so dark that they could not see 
a signal. We should have been in a very bad 
Bituation, had there not fortunately been lying in 
the little sound of Ulva an Irish vessel, the Bon- 

JB 3 
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netta, of Londonderry, Captain M*Lure, master. 
He himself was at M*Quarrie's ; but his men oblig- 
ingly came with their long-boat, and ferried us over. 

M'Quarrie's house was mean ; but we were agree- 
ably surprised with the appearance of the master, 
whom we found to be intelligent, polite, and much a 
man of the world. Q) Though his clan is not nu- 
merous, he is a very ancient chief, and has a burial- 
place at Icolmkill. He told us, his family had 
possessed Ulva for nine hundred years ; but I was 
distressed to hear that it was soon to be sold for 
payment of his debts. 

Captain M*Lure, whom we found here, was of 
Scotch extraction, and properly a Macleod, being 
descended of some of the Macleods who went with 
Sir Norman of Bernera to the battle of Worces- 
ter (2) ; and after the defeat of the royalists, fled 
to Ireland, and, to conceal themselves, took a dif- 
ferent name. He told me, there was a great 
number of them about Londonderry; some of good 
property. I said, they should now resume their 
real name. The Laird of Macleod should go over, 
and assemble them, and make them all drink the 
large horn full, and from that time they should be 
Macleods. The captain informed us, he had named 
his ship the Bonnetta, out of gratitude to Provi- 
dence ; for once, when he was sailing to America 
with a good number of passengers, the ship in 
which he then sailed was becalmed for five weeks, 

(1) M*Quarrie was hospitable to an almost romantic d^^ree. 
He liYed to an extfeme old age. — Walter Scott. 

(2) See Macleod*s Memoirs, ani^, Vol. IV. p. 822. — C. 
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and during all that time, numbers of the fish Bon- 
netta swam close to her, and were caught for food ; 
he resolved, therefore, that the ship he should next 
get should be called the Bonnetta. 

M*Quarrie told us a strong instance of the second 
sight. (1) He had gone to Edinburgh^ and taken a 
man-servant along with him. An old woman, who 
was in the house, said one day, " M'Quarrie will be 
at home to-morrow, and will bring two gentlemen 
with him ;" and she said, she saw his servant return 
in red and green. He did come home next day. 
He had two gentleman with him, and his servant had 
a new red and green livery, which M*Quarrie had 
bought for him at Edinburgh, upon a sudden 
thought, not having the least intention when he left 
home to put his servant in livery ; so that the old 
woman could not have heard any previous mention 
of it. This, he assured us, was a true story. 

M*Quarrie insisted that the Mercheta Mulierum, 
mentioned in our old charters, did really mean the 
privilege which a lord of the manor or a baron had, 
to have the first night of all his vassals' wives. Dr. 
Johnson said, the belief of such a custom having 
existed was also held in England, where there is a 
tenure called Borough-English, by which the eldest 
child does not inherit from a doubt of his being the 
son of the tenant. (^) M^Quarrie told us, that still, 

(1) [For some curious letters, relating to the second sight, be- 
tween George, third Lord Reay, Henry Earl of Clarendon, 
&Cm in 1699, see Pepys's Memoirs, voL i. p. 260.] 

(2) Sir William Blackstone says in his <* Commentaries," that 
« he cannot find that ever this custom prevailed in England ; " 
and, therefore, he is of opinion, that i% could not have given rise 
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on the marriage of each of his tenants, a sheep is due 
to him ; for which the composition is fixed at fiye 
shillings. I suppose, Ulva is the only place where 
this custom remains. (0 

Talking of the sale of an estate of an ancient fa- 
mily, which was said to have been purchased much 
under its value by the confidential lawyer of that 
family, and it being being mentioned that the sale 
would probably be set aside by a suit in equity, 
Dr. Johnson said, <^ I am very willing that thb sale 
should be set aside, but I doubt much whether tlus 
suit will be successful ; for the argument for avoid- 
ing the sale is founded on vague and indeterminate 
principles, — as that the price was too low, and that 
there was a great degree of confidence placed by 
the seller in the person who became the purchaser. 
Now, how low should a price be ? or what degree of 
confidence should there be to make a bargain be 
set aside? a bargain, which is a wager of skill 
between man and man. If, indeed, any fraud can 
be proved, that will do." 

When Dr. Johnson and I were by ourselves at 
night, I observed of our host, ^^aspectumgenerosum 



to Borough-English. — [Blackstone (yoI. ii. p. 83. ) merely ob- 
serves, that he could not trace the existence of this custom in 
England ; but the contrary might be inferred from the RotuE 
Hundredonim, quoted by Spelman, from Barrington on the 
Statutes, &c. &c. After all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, however, it is very doubtful whether the lord ever ex- 
ercised any rights, but those which gave him a certain fine on 
bis granting '* leave to marry.'* The main part of the plot of 
Beaumont and Fletcher*s « Custom of the Country,** tumi 
upon the alleged existence of the right in its coarsest extent in 
Italy. — Maeklakd.] 

f (1) This cuatom still continues in Ulva.— Waltkk Scott. 
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habet;*' *^et generosum animum,'* he added. For 
fear of being oyerheard in the small Highland 
houses, I often talked to him in such Latin as I 
could speak, and with as much of the English ac- 
cent as I could assume^ so as not to be understood, 
in case our conversation should be too loud for the 
space. 

We had each an elegant bed in the same room ; 
and here it was that a circumstance occurred, as to 
which he has been strangely misunderstood. From 
his description of his chamber, it has erroneously 
been supposed, that his bed being too short for 
him, his feet, during the night, were in the mire ; 
whereas he has only said, that when he undressed, 
he felt his feet in the mire : that is, the clay floor 
of the room, which he stood upon before he went 
into bed, was wet, in consequence of the windows 
being broken, which let in the rain. 

Sunday y Oct 17. — Being informed that there 
was nothing worthy of observation in Ulva, we took 
boat, and proceeded to Inchkenneth, where we 
were introduced by our friend Col to Sir Allan 
McLean, the chief of his clan, and to two young 
ladies, his daughters. Inchkenneth is a pretty little 
island, a mile long, and about half a mile broad^ all 
good land. 

As we walked up from the shore. Dr. Johnson's 
heart was cheered by the sight of a road marked 
with cart-wheels, as on the main land; a thing 
which we had not seen for a long time. It gave us 
a pleasure similar to that which a traveller feels. 
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when, whilst wandering on what he fears is a desert 
island, he perceives the print of human feet. 

Military men acquire excellent habits of having 
all conveniencies about them. Sir Allan McLean, 
who had been long in the army, and had now a 
lease of the island, had formed a commodious habit- 
ation, though it consisted but of a few small build- 
ings, only one story high. He had, in his little 
apartments, more things than I could enumerate in 
a page or two. 

Among other agreeable circumstances, it was not 
the least, to find here a parcel of the <^ Caledonian 
Mercury," published since we left Edinburgh ; which 
I read with that pleasure which every man feels who 
has been for some time secluded from the animated 
scenes of the busy world. 

Dr. Johnson found books here. He bade me buy 
Bishop Gastreirs "Christian Institutes (J)," which 
was lying in the room. He said, " I do not like to 
read any thing on a Sunday (^), but what is theolo- 
gical ; not that I would scrupulously refuse to look 
at any thing which a friend should show me in a 
newspaper ; but in general, I would read only what 
is theological. I read just now some of " Drum- 
mond^s Travels," before I perceived what books 
were here. I then took up " Derham's Physico- 
Theology." 

Every particular concerning this island having 
been so well described by Dr. Johnson, it would be 

(1) [Dr. T. Gastrell, Bishop of Chester 1714; died 1725.] 

(2) See ant^. Vol. III. p. 72., and Vol. IV. p. 66.— C. . 
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superfluous in me to present the public with the 
observations that I made upon it, in my Journal. 

I was quite easy with Sir Allan almost instant- 
aneously. He knew the great intimacy there had 
been between my father and his predecessor, Sir 
Hector, and was himself of a very frank disposition. 
After dinner, Sir Allan said he had got Dr. Camp- 
bell about a hundred subscribers to his <* Britannia 
Elucidata" (a work since published under the title 
of " A Political Survey of Great Britain"), of whom 
he believed twenty were dead, the publication hav- 
ing been so long delayed. Johnson. " Sir, I 
imagine the delay of publication is owing to this ; — 
that, after publication, there will be no more sub- 
scribers, and few will send the additional guinea to 
get their books : in which they will be wrong ; for 
there will be a great deal of instruction in the work. 
I think highly of Campbell. In the first place, he 
has very good parts. In the second place, he has 
very extensive reading ; not, perhaps, what is pro- 
perly called learning, but history, politics, and, in 
short, that popular knowledge which makes a man 
very useful. In the third place, he has learned 
much by what is called the vox viva. He talks 
with a great many people." 

Speaking of this gentleman, at Rasay, he told us, 
that he one day called on him, and they talked of 
** Tull's Husbandry." Dr. Campbell said something. 
Dr. Johnson began to dispute it. " Come," said Dr. 
Campbell, " we do not want to get the better of 
one another ; we want to increase each other's 
ideas." Dr. Johnson took it in good part^ and the 
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conversation then went on coolly and instructively. 
His candour in relating this anecdote does him 
much credit, and his conduct on that occasion 
proves how easily he could be persuaded to talk 
from a better motive than " for victory." 

Dr. Johnson here showed so much of the spirit 
of a Highlander, that he won Sir Allan s heart: 
indeed, he has shown it during the whole of our 
tour. One night, in Col, he strutted about the 
room with a broad sword and target, and made a 
formidable appearance ; and, another night, I took 
the liberty to put a large blue bonnet on his head. 
His age, his size, and his bushy gray wig, with this 
covering on it, presented the image of a venerable 
Sencuihi : and, however unfavourable to the Low- 
land Scots, he seemed much pleased to assume the 
appearance of an ancient Caledonian. We only 
regretted that he could not be prevailed with to 
partake of the social glass. One of his arguments 
against drinking appears to me not convincing. He 
urged, that, '^ in proportion as drinking makes a 
man different from what he is before he has drunk, it 
is bad ; because it has so far affected his reason." 
But may it not be answered, that a man may be 
altered by it for the better ; that his spirits may be 
exhilarated, without his reason being affected ? On 
the general subject of drinking, however, I do not 
mean positively to take the other side. I am dubius 
non improbus. 

In the evening. Sir Allan informed us that it was 
the custom of the house to have prayers every Sun- 
day; and Miss McLean read the evening service. 
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which we all joined. I then read Ogden's second 
d ninth Sermons on Prayer, which, with their 
ler distinguished excellence, have the merit of 
log short. Dr. Johnson said, that it was the most 
reeable Sunday he had ever passed ; and it made 
2h an impression on his mind, that he afterwards 
ote the following ode upon Inchkenneth : — 

INSULA SANCTI KENNETHl. 

Farva quidem regio, sed religione priorum 

Nota, Caledonias panditur intra aquas ; 
Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuisse feroces 

Dicitur, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 
Hue ego delatus placido per ccerula cursu 

Scire locum volui quid daret ille novi. 
Ille Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 

Leniades magnis nobilitatus avis ; 
Una duas habuit casa cum genitore puellas, 

Quas Amor undanim fingeret esse deas : 
Non tamen inculti gelidis latuere sub antris, 

Accola Danubii qualia ssevus habet ; 
Mollia non deerant vacuse solatia vitae, 

Sive libros poscant otia, sive lyram. 
Luxerat ilia dies, legis gens docta supernae 

Spes hominum ac curas cum procul esse jubet. 
Fonti inter strepitus sacri non munera cultus 

Cessarunt; pietas hie quoque cura fiiit: 
Quid quod sacrifici versavit femina libros, 

Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces. 
Quo vagor ulterius? quod ubique requiritur hie est; 

Hie secura quies, hie et honestus amor.(^) 



1 ) Inchkenneth is a most beautiful little islet of the most 
lant green, while all the neighbouring shore of Greban, as 
1 as we large islands of Counsay and Ulva, are as black as 
th and moss can make them. But Ulva has a good an- 
rage, and Inchkenneth is surrounded by shoals. It is now 
ohabited. The ruins of the huts, in which Dr. Johnson 
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Monday i Oct, 18. — We agreed to pass the day 
with Sir Allan, and he engaged to have every thing 
in order for our voyage to-morrow. 

Being now soon to be separated from our amiable 
friend young Col, his merits were all remembered. 
At Ulva he had appeared in a new character, having 
given us a good prescription for a cold. On my 
mentioning him with warmth, Dr Johnson said, 
" Col does every thing for us : we will erect a sta- 
tue to Col" " Yes," said I, " and we will have him 
with his various attributes and characters, like Mer- 
cury, or any other of the heathen gods. We will 
have him as a pilot ; we will have him as a fisher- 
man, as a hunter, as a husbandman, as a physician." 



was received by Sir Allan M'Lean, were still to be seen, and 
some tatters of the paper hangings were to be seen on the walls. 
Sir George Onesiphorus Paul was at Inchkenneth with the 
same party of which I was a member. He seemed to me to 
suspect many of the Highland tales which he heard, but he 
showed most incredulity on the subject of Johnson's having 
been entertained in the wretched huts of which we saw the 
ruins. He took me aside, and conjured me to tell him the 
truth of the matter. << This Sir Allan," said he, << was he a ir- 
gular baronet, or was his title such a tnulitional one as you find 
in Ireland?" I assured my excellent acquaintance that, ''for 
my own part, I would have paid more respect to a knight (^ 
Kerry, or knight of Glynn ; yet Sir Allan M'Lean was a rtgvlttr 
baronet by patent ; ** and, having given him this information, 1 
took the liberty of asking him, in return, whether he would not 
in conscience prefer the worst cell in the jail at Gloucester 
(which he had been very active in overlooking while the build- 
ing was goin^ on) to those exposed hovels where Johnaon had 
been entertained by rank and beauty. He looked round the 
little islet, and allowed Sir Allan had some advantage in ex- 
ercising ground; but in other respects he thought Uie com- 
pulsory tenants of Gloucester had greatly the advantage. Such 
was his opinion of a place, concerning which Johnson has re- 
corded that '* it wanted little which j^aces could afibrd."— 
\Valtib Scott. 
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I this morning took a spade, and dug a little 
grave in the floor of a ruined chapel (^), near Sir 
Allan McLean's bouse, in which I buried some 
human bones I found there. Dr. Johnson prabed 
me for what I had done, though he owned he could 
not have done it. He showed in the chapel at 
Rasay his horror at dead men's bones. He showed 
it again at CoFs house. In the charter-room there 
was a remarkably large shin-bone, which was said 
to have been a bone of John Garve, one of the 
lairds. Dr. Johnson would not look at it, but 
started away. 

At breakfast, I asked, '< What is the reason that 
we are angry at a trader's having opulence ? " 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, the reason is (though I don't 
undertake to prove that there is a reason) we see 
no qualities in trade that should entitle a man to 
superiority. We are not angry at a soldier's getting 
riches, because we see that he possesses qualities 
which we have not. If a man returns from a battle, 
having lost one hand, and with the other full of 
gold, we feel that he deserves the gold ; but we 
cannot think that a fellow, by sitting all day at a 
desk, is entitled to get above us." Boswell. '< But, 
Sir, may we not suppose a merchant to be a man of 
an enlarged mind, such as Addison in the Spectator 
describes Sir Andrew Freeport to have been?" 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, we may suppose any fic- 

(l) Mr. Boswell does not tell us that he had visited this 
ch«[>el the evening before ; but Johnson says to Mrs. Thrale, 
** E(bswell, who is very pious, went into it at night to perform 
his devotions, but came back in haste, for fear of spectres,** — 
Letters^ vol. i. p. 173. — C. 
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titious character. We may suppose a philosophical 
day-labourer, who is happy in reflecting that, by his 
labour, he contributes to the fertility of the earth, 
and to the support of his fellow-creatures ; but we 
find no such philosophical day-labourer. A mer- 
chant may, perhaps, be a man of an enlarged mind ; 
but there is nothing in trade connected with an en- 
larged mind." 

I mentioned that I had heard Dr. Solander say 
he was a Swedish Laplander. Johnson. ^' Sir, I 
don't believe he is a Laplander. The Laplanden 
are not much above four feet high. He is as tall 
as you ; and he has not the copper colour of a Lap- 
lander.'' BoswELL. '< But what motive conld he 
have to make himself a Laplander?" Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, he must either mean the word Lap- 
lander in a very extensive sense, or may mean a 
voluntary degradation of himself. ^ For all my 
being the great man that you see me now, I was 
originally a barbarian ;' as if Burke should say, ^ I 
came over a wild Irishman* — which he might say 
in his present state of exaltation." (J) 

Having expressed a desire to have an island like 
Inchkenneth, Dr. Johnson set himself to think what 
would be necessary for a man in such a situation. 

^^ Sir, I should build me a fortification, if I came 
to live here; for, if you have it not, what should 
hinder a parcel of ruiiians to land in the night, and 

(1) Solander m-bs bom in Nordland, in Sweden, in 1736. In 
1768 he accompanied Banks in his voyaee with Cook. The 
Biog. Diet, says, that " he was a short fair man, rather fat, 
with small eyes, and good-humoured countenance.'* ^ C. 
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carry off every thing you have in the housey which, 
in a remote country, would be more valuable than 
C0W8 and sheep ? add to all this the danger of hav- 
ing your throat cut" Boswell. '^ I would have a 
large dog." Johnson. '^ So you may, Sir; but a 
large dog is of no use but to alarm." He, however, 
I apprehend, thinks too lightly of the power of that 
animaL I have heard him say, that he is afraid of 
no dog. ^^ He would take him up by the hinder 
legs, which would render him quite helpless ; and 
then knock his head against a stone, and beat out 
his brains." Topham Beauclerk told me, that at his 
house in the country, two large ferocious dogs were 
fighting. Dr. Johnson looked steadily at them for 
a little while ; and then, as one would separate two 
little boys, who are foolishly hurting each other, he 
ran up to them, and cuffed their heads till he drove 
them asunder. But few men have his intrepidity, 
Herculean strength, or presence of mind. Most 
thieves or robbers would be afraid to encounter a 
mastiff. 

I observed, that when young Col talked of the 
lands belonging to his family, he always said << my 
lands." For this he had a plausible pretence ; for 
he told me, there has been a custom in this family, 
that the Laird resigns the estate to the eldest son 
when he comes of age, reserving to himself only a 
certain life-rent. He said, it was a voluntary cus- 
tom ; but I think I found an instance in the charter- 
room, that there was such an obligation in a con- 
tract of marriage. If the custom was voluntary, it 
was only curious ; but if founded on obligation, it 

VOL. V. F 
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might be dangerous ; for I have been told, that in 
Otaheite, whenever a child is born (a son, I think), 
the father loses his right to the estate and honours, 
and that this unnatural, or rather absurd custom, 
occasions the murder of many children. 

Young Col told us he could run down a grey- 
hound ; ^^ for,'' said he, ^' the dog runs himself out 
of breath, by going too quick, and then I get up 
with him."(i) I accounted for his advantage over 
the dog, by remarking that Col had the faculty of 
reason, and knew how to moderate his pace, which 
the dog had not sense enough to do. Dr. Johnson 
said, '^ He is a noble animal. He is as complete an 
islander as the mind can figure. He is a farmer, a 
sailor, a hunter, a fisher: he will run you down 
a dog : if any man has a tail (^), it is CoL He is 
hospitable ; and he has an intrepidity of talk, 
whether he understands the subject or not. I regret 
that he is not more intellectual." 

Dr. Johnson observed, that there was nothing of 
which he would not undertake to persuade a French- 
man in a foreign country. " I '11 carry a Frenchman 
to St. Paul's Churchyard, and I '11 tell him, ' by our 
law you may walk half round the church, but, if 
you walk round the whole, you will be punished 
capitally ;' and he will believe me at once. Now, 
no Englishman would readily swallow such a thing : 

(1 ) This is not spoken of hare-coursing, where the game is 
taken or lost before the dog gets out of wind ; but in chasing 
deer with the great Highland greyhound, CoCs exploit is feasible 
enough.— Walter Scott. 

(2) In allusion to Monboddo*s theory, that a perfect man 
would have a tail. — - C. 
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he would go and inquire of somebody else." The 
Frenchman's credulity, I observed, must be owing 
to his being accustomed to iniplicit submission ; 
whereas every Englishman reasons upon the laws of 
his country, and instructs his representatives, who 
compose the legislature. 

This day was passed in looking at a small island 
adjoining Inchkenneth, which afforded nothing 
worthy of observation ; and in such social and gay 
entertainments as our little society could furnish. 



F 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

Voyage to lona, — Death of young Col. — 3PKinnon» 
Cave, — ^^ La Cr^duliti des Incridules.'^ — Coati of 
MuU. — Nuns' Island, — loohnkill, — Quotofitm 
from Johnson's Tour, — Return to MuU. — PuUeneg* 

— Pitt, — Walpole, — Wilkes, — English and Jewitk 
History compared, — *^ Turkish Spy,** — Moy, — 
Lochbuy's War-saddle, — Sheep's-heads, — SaU to 
Oban, — CroldsmitKs Traveller, — Pope and Cowley 
compared, — Inverary, — Letter from Crarrick, — 
Herveys '^ Meditations," — '^ Meditation on a Pud" 
ding," — Country Neighbours, — Castle of Inverary. 

— Duke and Duchess ofArgyle, — Influence of Peers, 

Tuesday y Oct, 19. — After breakfast we took leave 
of the young ladies, and of our excellent companion 
Coif to whom we had been so much obliged. He 
had now put us under the care of his chief; and 
was to hasten back to Sky. We parted from him 
with very strong feelings of kindness and gratitude, 
and we hoped to have had some future opportunity 
of proving to him the sincerity of what we felt ; but 
in the following year he was unfortunately lost in 
the Sound between Ulva and Mull(i); and Uus 

( 1 ) Just opposite to M'Quarrie's house the boat was swamped 
bv the intoxication of the sailors, who had partaken too laj^ly 
or M*Quarrie's wonted hospitality. — Walter Scott. — Johnson 
says in his Journey^ " Here we had the last embrace of this 
amiable man, who, while these pages were preparing to attest 
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imperfect memorial, joined to the high honour of 
being tenderly and respectfully mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson, is the only return which the uncertainty 
of human events has permitted us to make to this 
deserving young man. 

Sir Allan, who obligingly undertook to accompany 
us to Icolmkill, had a strong good boat, with four 
stout rowers. We coasted along Mull till we reached 
Gribany where is what is called Mackinnon's cave, 
compared with which that at Ulinish is inconsider- 
able. It is in a rock of a great height, close to the 
sea. Upon the left of its entrance there is a cas- 
cade, almost perpendicular from the top to the 
bottom of the rock. There is a tradition that it was 
conducted thither artificially, to supply the inhabit- 
ants of the cave with water. Dr. Johnson gave no 
credit to this tradition. As, on the one hand, his 
&ith in the Christian religion is firmly founded upon 
good grounds ; so, on the other, he is incredulous 
when there is no sufficient reason for belief ; being 
in this respect just the reverse of modem infidels, 
who, however nice and scrupulous in weighing the 



his Yurtues, perished in the passage between Ulva and Inch- 
kenneth." The account given in the Joumevof young Donald 
Haclcan, made him a popular character. The Lcdra of Col is 
a character in O'Keefe's ** Highland Reel.'* Johnson writes 
from Lichfield, 13th June, 1775 :— <* There is great lamentation 
here for poor Co/;** and a review of the Journey, Gent, Mag, 
1775, thus concludes: — "But, whatever Dr. Johnson saw, 
whatever he described, will now be perpetuated; and thoush 
die buildings of Icolmkill are mouldering into dust, and the 
joantt Laiixl of Col is insensible of praise, readers yet unborn 
will reel their piety warmed by the ruins of lona, and their sen- 
flbility toudied by the untimely fate of the amiable Maclean.** 
— C. 

p 3 
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evidences of religion, are yet often so ready to be* 
lieve the most absurd and improbable tales of another 
nature, that Lord Hailes well observed, a good essay 
might be written Sur la CriduliU des InerSduleM. 

The height of this cave I cannot tell with any 
tolerable exactness ; but it seemed to be very lofty, 
and to be a pretty regular arch. We penetrated, by 
candlelight, a great way ; by our measurement, no 
less than four hundred and eighty-five feet. Tradi- 
tion says, that a piper and twelve men once advanced 
into this cave, nobody can tell how far(i), and 
never returned. At the distance to which we pro- 
ceeded the air was quite pure ; for the candle burned 
freely, without the least appearance of the flame 
growing globular; but as we had only one, we 
thought it dangerous to venture farther, lest, should 
it have been extinguished, we should have had no 
means of ascertaining whether we could remain 
without danger. Dr. Johnson said, this was the 
greatest natural curiosity he had ever seen. 

We saw the island of Sta£fa, at no very great dis- 
tance, but could not land upon it, the surge was so 
high on its rocky coast. 

Sir Allan, anxious for the honour of Mull, was 

(1) There is little room for supposing that any person ever 
went farther into M<Kinnon*s cave than any man may now flo. 
Johnson's admiration of it seems exaggerated. A ereat nunoSer 
of the M'Kinnons, escaping from some powerful enemy, hid 
themselves in this cave till they could eet over to the isle of 
Sky. It concealed themselves and their oirlings, or boats ; and 
they show M'Kinnon's harbour, M*Kinnon*s (/mmg-toMff, and 
other localities. M'Kinnon's candlestick was a fine piece of 
quur, destroyed bv some traveller in the frantic rage for appro- 
priation, with which tourists are sometimes animatra. — Walter 
Scott* 
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still talking of its woods^ and pointing them out to 
Dr. Johnson, as appearing at a distance on the skirts 
of that island, as we sailed along. Johnson. ^' Sir, 
I saw at Tobermorie what they called a wood, which 
I unluckily took for hecUh, If you show me what I 
shall take for furze, it will be something." 

In the afternoon we went ashore on the coast of 
Mull, and partook of a cold repast, which we carried 
with us. We hoped to have procured some rum 
or brandy for our boatmen and servants, from a 
public-house near where we landed ; but unfortu- 
nately a funeral a few days before had exhausted all 
their store. Mr. Campbell, however, one of the 
Duke of Argyle*s tacksmen, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, on receiving a message from Sir Allan, 
sent us a liberal supply. 

We continued to coast along Mull, and passed by 
Nuns' Island, which, it is said, belonged to the nuns 
of Icolmkill, and from which, we were told, the stone 
for the buildings there was taken. As we sailed 
along by moonlight, in a sea somewhat rough, and 
often between black and gloomy rocks. Dr. Johnson 
said) '^ If this be not roving among the HehrideSy 
nothing is." The repetition of words which he had 
so often previously used made a strong impression 
on my imagination; and, by a natural course of 
thinking, led me to consider how our present ad- 
ventures would appear to me at a future period. 

I have often experienced, that scenes through 
which a man has passed improve by lying in the 
memory: they grow mellow. AcH lahores sunt 
jucundu This may be owing to comparing them 

F 4- 
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ifith present listless ease. Even harsh scenes ae- 
quire a softness by length of time Q); and some are 
like very loud sounds, which do not please, or at 
least do not please so much, till you are removed to 
a certain distance. They may be compared to 
strong coarse pictures, which will not bear to be 
viewed near. Even pleasing scenes improve by 
time, and seem more exquisite in recollection, than 
when they were present ; if they have not faded to 
dimness in the memory. Perhaps, there is so mudi 
evil in every human enjoyment, when present, — > so 
much dross mixed with it, that it requires to be re- 
fined by time ; and yet I do not see why time should 
not melt away the good and the evil in equal pro- 
portions; — why the shade should decay, and the 
light remain in preservation. 

After a tedious sail, which, by our following vari- 
ous turnings of the coast of Mull, was extended to 
about forty miles, it gave us no small pleasure to 
perceive a light in the village at Icolmkill, in which 
almost all the inhabitants of the island live, close to 
where the ancient building stood. As we approached 
the shore, the tower of the cathedral, just disoem* 
ible in the air, was a picturesque object. 

When we had landed upon the sacred place, 
which, as long as I can remember, I had thought on 

(1 ) I have ^tely observed that this thought h»s been elegantly 
expressed by Cowley:^ 

** Things which oflbnd when present, and affHght, 
In memory, weU-painted, move delight"— B 

It is odd that Mr. Boswell, who had lately made ao apt a 
quotation from the JEneid, should have forgotten the 

'* Fttwn et h«c dUm meminisse juvaMt**— C 
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with veneration, Dr. Johnson and I cordially em- 
braced. We had long talked of visiting Icolmkill ; 
and, from the lateness of the season, were at times 
verj doubtful whether we should be able to effect 
our purpose. To have seen it, even alone, would 
have given me great satisfaction ; but the venerable 
seene was r^idered much more pleasing by the 
company of my great and pious friend, who was no 
less affected by it than I was ; and who has described 
ihe impressions it should make on the mind, with 
such strength of thought^ and energy of language, 
that I shall quote his words, as conveying my own 
sensations much more forcibly than I am capable of 
doing: — 

'' We were now treading that illustrious island^ 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence savage dans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge^ and the blessings of religion. 
To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish 
if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses, whatever makes the past^ the dis- 
tant^ or the future^ predominate over the present^ ad- 
Tsnees us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from 
me, and from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as 
may conduct us indifferent and luunoved over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom^ bravery^ 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied^ whose pa- 
triotism would not gain force upon the plain of Mara-- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Zona (')!'' 

(1) Had our Tour produced nothins else but this sublime 
passage, the world must have acknowledged that it was not 
made in vain. The present respectable President of the Royal 
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Upon hearing that Sir Allan McLean was arrivedy 
the inhabitants, who still consider themselves as the 
people of McLean, to whom the island formerly be- 
longed, though the Duke of Argyle has at present 
possession of it, i*an eagerly to him. 

We were accommodated this night in a large baniy 
the island affording no lodging that we should have 
liked so well. Some good hay was strewed at one 
end of it, to form a bed for us, upon which we lay 
with our clothes on; and we were furnished with 
blankets from the village. Each of us had a port- 
manteau for a pillow. When I awaked in the morn- 
ing, and looked round me, I could not help smiling 
at the idea of the chief of the McLeans, the great 
English moralist, and myself, lying thus extended 
in such a situation. 

Wednesday, Oct. 20. — Early in the morning we 
surveyed the remains of antiquity at this place, ac- 
companied by an illiterate fellow, as ciceroney who 
called himself a descendant of a cousin of Saint Co- 
lumba, the founder of the religious establbhment 
here. As I knew that many persons had already 
examined them, and as I saw Dr. Johnson inspecting 
and measuring several of the ruins of which he has 
since given so full an account, my mind was qui- 
escent ; and I resolved to stroll among them at my 
ease, to take no trouble to investigate minutely, and 
only receive the general impression of solemn anti- 



Society [Sir Joseph Banks] was so much struck on readinff it, 
that he clasped his hands toother, and remained for some tnne 
in an attitude of silent admiration. 
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quity, and the particular ideas of such objects as 
should of themselves strike my attention. 

We walked from the monastery of nuns to the 
great church or cathedral, as they call it, along an 
old broken causeway. They told us that this had 
been a street/ and that there were good houses built 
on each side. Dr. Johnson doubted if it was any 
thing more than a paved road for the nuns. The 
convent of monks, the great church, Oran's chapel, 
and four other chapels, are still to be discerned. But 
I must own that Icolmkill did not answer my ex- 
pectations; for they were high, from what I had 
read of it, and still more from what I had heard and 
thought of it, from my earliest years. Dr. Johnson 
said it came up to his expectations, because he had 
taken his impression from an account of it subjoined 
to Sacheverers History of the Isle of Man, where it 
is said, there is not much to be seen here. We were 
both disappointed, when we were shown what are 
called the monuments of the kings of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Denmark, and of a king of France. There 
are only some grave-stones flat on the earth, and we 
could see no inscriptions. How far short was this 
of marble monuments, like those in Westminster 
Abbey, which I had imagined here I The grave- 
stones of Sir Allan M'Lean's family, and of that of 
M'Quarrie, had as good an appearance as the royal 
grave-stones, if they were royal ; we doubted. 

My easiness to give credit to what I heard in the 
course of our Tour was too great. Dr. Johnson's 
peculiar accuracy of investigation detected much 
traditional fiction, and many gross mistakes. It is 
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not to be wondered at that he was provoked by 
people carelessly telling him, with the utmost readi* 
ness and confidence, what he found, on questioning 
them a little more, was erroneous. Of this there 
were innumerable instances. (') 

I left him and Sir Allen at breakfast in our bam, 
and stole back again to the cathedral, to indulge in 
solitude and devout meditation. While contem- 
plating the venerable ruins, I reflected with much 
satisfaction, that the solemn scenes of piety'never 
lose their sanctity and influence, though the cares 
and follies of life may prevent us from visiting them, 
or may even make us fancy that their effects are 
only <^ as yesterday, when it is past," and never again 
to be perceived. I hoped that, ever after having 
been in this holy place, I should maintain an exem- 
plary conduct. One has a strange propensity to 
fix upon some point of time from whence a better 
course of life may begin. 

Being desirous to visit the opposite shore of the 
island, where Saint Columba is said to have landed, 
I procured a horse from one M'Ginnis, who ran 
along as my guide. The M^Ginnises are said to be 
a branch of the clan of McLean. Sir Allan had 
been told that this man had refused to send him 
some rum, at which the knight was in great indig- 
nation. " You rascal I " said he, " don't you know 
that I can hang you, if I please ?" Not adverting 
to the chieftain's power over his clan, I imagined 
that Sir Allan had known of some capital crime that 

(1) Seepoit, 7th Feb. 1775— C. 
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the fellow had committed, which he could discoTer, 
and so get him condemned; and said, <^ How so?" 
— " Why," said Sir Allan, "are they not all my 
people ? " Sensible of my inadvertency, and most 
willing to contribute what I could towards the con- 
tinuation of feudal authority, << Very true," said I. 
Sir Allan went on ; ^' Refuse to send rum to me, 
you rascal I Don't you know that if I order you to 
go and cut a man's throat, you are to do it?" — 
** Yes, an 't please your honour ! and my own too, 
and hang myself too." The poor fellow denied that 
he had refused to send the rum. His making these 
professions was not merely a pretence in presence 
of his chief; for after he and I were out of Sir 
Allan's hearing, he told me, '' Had he sent his dog 
for the rum, I would have given it : I would cut my 
bones for him." It was very remarkable to find 
such an attachment to a chief, though he had then 
no connection with the island, and had not been 
there for fourteen years. Sir Allan, by way of 
upbraiding the fellow, said, '^ I believe you are a 
Campbell.** 

The place which I went to see is about two miles 
from the village. They call it Portawherry, from 
the wherry in which Columba came ; though, when 
they show the length of his vessel, as marked on the 
beach by two heaps of stones, they say, " Here is 
the length of the Currach,*' using the Erse word. 

Icolmkill is a fertile island. The inhabitants ex- 
port some cattle and grain ; and I was told they 
import nothing but iron and salt. They are indus- 
trious, and make their own woollen and linen cloth ; 
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and they brew a good deal of beer, which we did not 
find in any of the other islands. 

We set sail again about mid-day, and in the even- 
ing landed on Mull, near the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Neil Madeod, who having been informed of our 
coming, by a message from Sir Allan, came out to 
meet us. We were this night very agreeably enter- 
tained at his house. Dr. Johnson observed to me 
that he was the cleanest-headed (^) man that he had 
met with in the Western Islands. He seemed to 
be well acquainted with Dr. Johnson's writings, and 
courteously said, <' I have been often obliged to 
you, though I never had the pleasure of seeing you 
before." 

He told us he had lived for some time in St 
Kilda, under the tuition of the minister or catechist 
there, and had there first read Horace and VirgiL 
The scenes which they describe must have been a 
strong contrast to the dreary waste around him. 

Thursday y Oct. 21. — This morning the subject 
of politics was introduced. Johnson. " Pulteney 
was as paltry a fellow as could be. He was a Whig 
who pretended to be honest ; and you know it is 
ridiculous for a Whig to pretend to be honest. He 
cannot hold it out." He called Mr. Pitt a me- 
teor ; Sir Robert Walpole a fixed star. He said, 
'< It is wonderful to think that all the force of go- 
vernment was required to prevent Wilkes from being 



(l) Quere dearest? but it is cleanest in all the editions.— C. 
— [One of the meanings of dean in Johnson's Dictionary is 
** not encumbered with any thing useless."] 
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diosen the chief magistrate of London, though the 
liverymen knew he would rob their shops, — knew 
he would debauch their daughters." (*) 

Bos WELL. ^^ The History of England is so strange 
tliat, if it were not so well vouched as it is, it would 
hardly be credible." Johnson. " Sir, if it were 
told as shortly, and with as little preparation for in- 
troducing the different events, as the History of the 
Jewish Kings, it would be equally liable to objec- 
tions of improbability." Mr. Madeod was much 
pleased with the justice and novelty of the thought. 
Dr. Johnson illustrated what he had said as follows : 
" Take, as an instance, Charles the First's conces- 
sions to his parliament, which were greater and 
greater, in proportion as the parliament grew more 
insolent, and less deserving of trust. Had these con- 
cessions been related nakedly, without any detail of 

(l) I think it incumbent on me to make some observation on 
this strong satirical sally on my classical companion, Mr. Wilkes. 
Reporting it lately from memory, in his presence, I expressed 
it thus : — " They knew he would rob their shops, ^ he durst ; 
they knew he would debauch their daughters, if he cotud ; " which, 
according to the French phrase, may be said renchirir on Dr. 
Johnson ; but on looking into my Journal, I found it as above, 
and would by no means make any addition. Mr. Wilkes re- 
ceived both readings with a good humour that I cannot enough 
adinire. Indeed both he and I (as, with respect to myself, the 
reader has more than once had occasion to observe in the course 
of this Journal) are too fond of a^ bon mot, not to relish it, 
though we should be ourselves the object of it. Let me add, in 
justice to the gentleman here mentioned, that, at a subsequent 
period, he was elected chief magistrate of London, and dis> 
charged the duties of that high office with great honour to him- 
self, and advantage to the city. Some years before Dr. Johnson 
died, I was fortunate enough to bring him and Mr. Wilkes to- 
gether; the consequence of which was, that they were ever 
afterwards on easy and not unfriendly terms. The particulars I 
shall have great pleasure in relating hereafter. 
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the circumstances which generally led to tiiem, thej 
would not have been believed." 

Sir Allan McLean bragged, that Scotland had the 
advantage of England by its having more water. 
Johnson. " Sir, we would not have your water, to 
take the vile bogs which produce it. You have too 
much I A man who is drowned has more water 
than either of us;" — and then he laughed. (But 
this was surely robust^ sophistry ; for the people of 
taste in England, who have seen Scotland, own thit 
its variety of rivers and lakes makes it naturaSf 
more beautiful than England, in that respect.) Pur- 
suing his victory over Sir Allan, he proceeded: 
<< Your country consists of two things, stone and 
water. There is, indeed, a little earth above the 
stone in some places, but a very little ; and the 
stone is always appearing. It is like a man in ragi 
— the naked skin is still peeping out." 

He took leave of Mr. Macleod, saying, " Sir, I 
thank you for your entertainment, and your con- 
versation." 

Mr. Campbell, who had been so polite yesterday, 
came this morning on purpose to breakfast with us, 
and very obligingly furnished us with horses to pro- 
ceed on our journey to Mr. McLean's of Lochbuy, 
where we were to pass the night. We dined at the 
house of Dr. Alexander M'Lean, another physician 
in Mull, who was so much struck with the uncommon 
conversation of Dr. Johnson, that he observed to me» 
" This man is just a hogshead of sense." (*) 

(l) A xnetepbor which might rather have been expected flom 
M'Q.uarrietiian the Doctor ; but I believe that it is a commoa 
northern expression to signify great capacity of intellect. ^ C. 
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Dr. JohnBon said of the <^ Turkish Spy/' which lay 
in the room, that it told nothing but what every 
body might have known at that time ; and that what 
was good in it did not pay you for the trouble of 
reading to find it. 

After a very tedious ride, through what appeared 
to me the most gloomy and desolate country I had 
ever beheld, we arrived, between seven and eight 
clock, at Moy, the seat of the Laird of Lochbuy. 
Bvjfy in Erse, signifies yellow, and I at first imagined 
that the loch or branch of the sea here was thus 
denominated, in the same manner as the Red Sea ; 
bat I afterwards learned that it derived its name from 
a hill above it, which, being of a yellowish hue, has 
the epithet of Buy. 

We had heard much of Lochbuy % being a great 
roaring braggadocio, a kind of Sir John Falstaff, 
both in size and manners ; but we found that they 
had swelled him up to a fictitious size, and clothed 
him with imaginary qualities. CoV^ idea of him 
was equally extravagant, though very different : he 
told us he was quite a Don Quixote ; and said, he 
would give a great deal to see him and Dr. John- 
son together. The truth is, that Lochbuy proved 
to be only a bluff, comely, noisy old gentleman, proud 
of his hereditary consequence, and a very hearty and 
hospitable landlord. Lady Lochbuy was sister to 
Sir Allan McLean, but much older. He said to me, 
<< They are quite Antediluvians^ Being told that 
Dr. Johnson did not hear well, Lochbuy bawled out 
to him* *^ Are you of the Johnstons of Glencro, or 
of Ardnamurchan ? " Dr. Johnson gave him a sig- 

VOL. V. G 
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nificant look, but made no answer ; and I told ZocA- 
buy that he was not JohnsAm, but Johnson, and that 
he was an Englishman. (') 

Lochhuy some years ago tried to prove himself a 
weak man, liable to imposition, or, as we term it in 
Scotland, a fajdU man, in order to set aside a lease 
which he had granted ; but failed in the attempt 
On my mentioning this circumstance to Dr. John- 
son, he seemed much surprised that such a suit was 
admitted by the Scottish law, and observed, that ^'ib 
England no man is allowed to stukify himself.** (') 

Sir Allan, Lochhuyy and I, had the conversation 
chiefly to ourselves to-night. Dr. Johnson, being 
extremely weary, went to bed soon after supper. 

Friday y Oct. 22. — Before Dr. Johnson came to 
breakfast, Lady Lochbuy said, ^^ he was a dungeon 
of wit ;" a very common phrase in Scotland to ex- 
press a profoundness of intellect, though he after- 
wards told me that he never had heard it (^) She 

(1) Botwell totally misapprehended Lochbw^ meaniag. 
There are two septs of the powerful clan of M'Donald, w£o 
are called Mac- Ian, that is, JohrCi-son; and as Highlandas 
often translate their names when they go to the Lowland^* 
as Gregor-son for Mac-Gresor, Farquhar-son for Farquhai; — 
JLoekImM supposed that Dr. Johnson might be one of tna lue- 
lans of Aronamurchan, or of Glencro. Bo6well*a explan- 
ation was nothing to the purpose. The Jbkrukmt are a dan 
diattnguished in Scottish border history, and as brave as aoj 
HiglUand clan that erer wore brogues ; but they lav entirely 
out of Lochbm^ knowledge — nor was he thinking or fAan. -^ 
WALTSa ScoR. 

(a) This maxim, however, has been controvertad. flea 
« J31ack8tone*s Commentaries,** toL iL p. 292. ; and the autho- 
ffilias thtie quoted. 

(8) It ia also eommoa in the north of Ireland, and ia anne- 
what mora emphatic than the eulogy ia a former page^ of bafatg 
a AflgsAaatf oCaanaa. — C. 
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pn^sed that he should hare some cold sheep's 
head for breakfast. Sir Allan seemed displeased 
at his sister's vulgarity, and wondered how such a 
thought should come into her head. From a mis- 
chievous love of sport, I took the lady's part ; and 
very gravely said, " I think it is but fair to give him 
80 offer of it. If he does not choose it he may let 
k alone." *^ I think so," said the lady, looking at 
ker brother with an air of victory. Sir Allan, finding 
the matter desperate, strutted about the room, and 
took snnff. When Dr. Johnson came in, she called 
to him, ^Do you choose any cold sheep's head. Sir?" 
^ No^ Madun," said he, with a tone of surprise and 
anger. (}) " It is here, sir," said she, supposing he 

[ had refused it to save the trouble of bringing it in. 

I They thus went on at cross purposes, till he con- 
ibmed his refusal in a manner not to be misunder- 
stood; while I sat quietly by and enjoyed my 
SQccess. 

I After breakfast, we surveyed the old castle, in 

I the pit or dungeon of which Lochbuy had some 
jeam before taken upon him to imprison several 
persons ; and though he had been fined in a con* 
siderable sum by the Court of Justiciary, he was so 
fitUe affected by it^ that while we were examining 

(1> B^fging^papdon of the Doctor and his conductor, I have 
sAen seen and partaken of cold sheep's head at as good break- 
fiot-tables as ever they sat at. This protest is something in die 
■miner of the late Cuhrossie^ who fought a duel for the lionour 
of Aberdeen butter. I have passed over all the Doctor's other 
reproaches upon Scotland, but the she^s head I will defend 
Mtf tirUnu. Dr. Johnson himself must have forariven my zeal 
ea^ida eecaaion ; for if, as be says^ dinner be thething &[ which 
M'wmaibkABqpeneat during the daft bteakfiat taottt be th«| of 
which he thinks^/Srtf m the morrnng, — WALnm " 

o 2 
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the dungeon, he said to me, with a smile, " Your 
father knows something of this ;" (alluding to my 
father's having sat as one of the judges on his trial.) 
Sir Allan whispered me, that the laird could not be 
persuaded that he had lost his heritable juris- 
diction. (1) 

We then set out for the ferry, by which we were 
to cross to the main land of Argyleshire. Lochbuy 
and Sir Allan accompanied us. We were told much 
of a war-saddle, on which this reputed Don 
Quixote used to be mounted ; but we did not see it^ 
for the young laird had applied it to a less noble 
purpose, having taken it to Falkirk fair toith a drove 
of black cattle. 

We bade adieu to Lochbuy, and to our very kind 
conductor. Sir Allan McLean, on the shore of MuU, 
and then got into the ferry-boat, the bottom of 
which was strewed with branches of trees or bushes, 



(1) Sir Allan Maclean, like many Highland chiefs, was em- 
barrassed in his private affiurs, and exposed to unpleasant soli- 
citations from attorneys, called, in Scotland, writers (whicJi, 
indeed, was the chief motive of his retiring to Inchkenneth). 
Upon one occasion he made a visit to a friend, then residing at 
Carron lodge, on the banks of the Carron, where the banks of 
that river are studded with pretty villas : Sir Allan, admiring tht 
landscape, asked his friend, whom that handsome seat belonoed 
to. " M , the writer to the signet,** was the reply. *< UmpS !** 
said Sir Allan, but not vnth an accent of assent, ** I mean that 
other house.** ** Oh ! that belong to a veir honest fellow, 
Jamie , also a writer to the signet.** *' Umph ! ** said the 
Highland chief of M'Lean, with more emphasis than bcfort* 
*' And yon smaller house ? ** ** That belongs to a Stirling man ; 
I fbrset his name, but I am sure he is a writer, too ; for .* 
Sir .filan, who had recoiled a quarter of a circle backward M 
every response, now wheeled the circle entire, and turned his 
MkIc on we landscape, sayings " My good friend, I must owi^ 
ypu have a pretty situation here ; but d— n your neighbourhood.* 
•^WAltke Scon. 
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upon which we sat. We had a good day and a fine 
passage, and m the evenuig landed at Oban, where 
we found a tolerable inn. After having been so 
long confined at difierent times in islands, from 
which it was always uncertain when we could get 
away, it was comfortable to be now on the main 
land, and to know that, if in health, we might get to 
any place in Scotland or England in a certain num- 
ber of days. 

Here we discovered, from the conjectures which 
were formed, that the people of the main land were 
entirely ignorant of our motions ; for in a Glasgow 
newspaper we found a paragraph, which, as it con- 
tains a just and well-turned compliment to my illus- 
trious friend, I shall here insert : — 

^^ We are well assured that Dr. Johnson is confined 
by tempestuous weather to the isle of Sky; it being 
unsafe to venture in a small boat upon such a stormy 
surge as is very common there at this time of the year. 
Such a philosopher, detained on an almost barren island, 
resembles a whale left upon the strand. The latter will 
be welcome to every body, on account of his oil, his 
bone, &c., and the other will charm his companions, 
and the rude inhabitants, with his superior knowledge 
and wisdom, calm resignation, and unbounded benevo- 
lence." 

Saturdat/f Oct 23. — After a good night's rest, 
we brei^fasted at our leisure. We talked of Gold- 
noith's Traveller, of which Dr. Johnson spoke 
bigMy ; and while I was helping him on with hh 
great eoat, he repeated from, it the .character of jtbe 
British nation, which he did with such ene^^ ^^t 
the tear started into his eye : — 

G 3 
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" Stem o^er each bosom reason holds her stated 
With daring aims irregularly great, 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of humankind pass by. 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 
By forms unfashion'd, fresh from nature's hand; 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 
True to imagined right, above controul. 
While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man.*' 

We could get but one bridle here, which, accord- 
ing to the maxim detur digniori, was appropriated 
to Dr. Johnson's sheltie. I and Joseph rode with 
halters. We crossed in a ferry-boat a pretty wide 
lake, and on the farther side of it, close by the 
shore, found a hut for our inn. We were much 
wet. I changed my clothes in part, and was at 
pains to get myself well dried. Dr. Johnson reso- 
lutely kept on all his clothes, wet as they were, 
letting them steam before the smoky turf fire. I 
thought him in the wrong ; but his firmness was, 
perhaps, a species of heroism. 

I remember but little of our conyersatioa. I 
mentioned Shenstone's saying of Pope, that he had 
the art of condensing sense more than any body. 
Dr. Johnson said, ^* It is not true, Sir. There is 
more sense in a line of Cowley than in a page (or a 
•entence, or ten lines — I am not quite certain of the 
very phrase) of Pope." He maintained that Archi- 
baldy Duke of Argyle, was a narrow man. I won- 
dered at this ; and observed, that his buildii^ so 
great a house at Inverary was not like a narrow 
man. <' Sir," said he, ** when a narrow man haft 
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resolved to build a house, he builds it like another 
maa. But Archibald, Duke of Ai^le, was narrow 
in his ordinary expenses, in his quotidian expenses." 
The distinction is very just. It is in the ordinary 
expenses of life that a man's liberality or nar^ 
rowness is to be discovered. I never heard the 
word quotidian in this sense, and I imagined it to be 
a word of Dr. Johnson's own fabrication ; but I 
have since found it in Young's Night Thoughts 
(Night fifth), 

<* Death's a destroyer of quotidian prey,** 

and in my friend's Dictionary, supported by the 
authorities of Charles I. and Dr. Donne. 

It rained very hard as we journeyed on after 
dinner. The roar of torrents from the mountains, 
as we passed along in the dusk, and the other cir- 
cumstances attending our ride this evening, have 
been mentioned with so much animation by Dr. 
Johnson, that I shall not attempt to say any thing 
on the subject. 

We got at night to Inverary, where we found an 
escellent inn. Even here. Dr. Johnson would not 
change his wet clothes. 

The prospect of good accommodation cheered us 
much. We supped well ; and after supper. Dr. 
Johnson, whom I had not seen taste any fermented 
Hquor during aU our travels, called for a gill of 
whisky. ^ Come," said he, ^' let me know what it 
is that makes a Scotchman happy I " He drank it 
YiH but a drop, which I begged leave to pour into 
iny glass, that I might say we had drunk whisky 

G 4 
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together. I proposed Mrs. Thrale should 'be our 
toast. He would not have A^ dmuk ill whisky-) 
but rather " some insular lady ;" so we drank one of 
the ladies whom we had lately left. He owned 
to-night, that he got as good a room and bed as at 
an English inn. 

I had here the pleasure of finding a letter from 
home, which relieved me from the anxiety I bad 
suffered, in consequence of not having received atfjr 
account of my family for many weeks. I also found 
a letter from Mr. Garrick, which was a regale as 
agreeable as a pine-apple would be in a desert He 
had favoured me with his correspondence for many 
years ; and when Dr. Johnson and I were at Inver- 
ness, I had written to him as follows : — 

Lettee 161. MR. BOSWELL TO MB. GARRICK. 

" Inverness, Sunday, August 29th, 1773. 
'^ My dear Sir^ — Here I am^ and Mr. Samuel 
Johnson actually wi^ me. We were a night at Fores^ 
in coming to which, in the dusk of the evening, we 
passed over the bleak and blasted heath where Macbeth 
met the witches. Your old preceptor repeated, with 
much solemnity, the speech 

* How far is *t called to Foret ? ^hat are these. 
So wittaer'd and so wild in their aitire,* &c. 

This day we visited the ruins of Macbeth's casde at In- 
verness. I have had great romantic satisfaction in seeing 
Johnson upon the classical scenes of Shakspeare in Scot* 
land; which I really looked i^>on as almost as im* 
probaUe as that ^ Bimam wood should come to Dunsi- 
nane.' Indeed, as I have always been accustomed to 
view him as a permaneift London object, it would net 
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be much more wonderful to me to see St. Paul's timrch 
moYing along where we now are. As yet we hare 
travelled in postchaises ; but to-morrow we are to mount 
on horseback^ and ascend into the mountains by Fort 
Augustus^ and so on to the ferry^ where we are to cross 
to Sky. We shall see that island fuUy^ and then visit 
some more of the Hebrides ; after which we are to land 
in Argyleshire^ proceed by Glasgow to Auchinleck^ re- 
pose there a competent time^ and then return to Edin- 
1mrgh> from whence the Rambler will depart for old 
England again, as soon as he finds it convenient. 
Hitherto we have had a very prosperous expedition. I 
flatter myself^ servetur ad imum, qualis ah incepto prO' 
eenerit. He is in excellent spirits^ and I have a 
ridi journal of his conversation. Look back^ Daijy (^), 
to Lichfield ; run up through the time that has lapsed 
since you first knew Mr. Johnson, and enjoy with me 
his present extraordinary tour. I could not resist the 
impulse of writing to you from this place. The situa- 
tion of the old castle corresponds exactly to Shakspeare's 
description. While we were there to-day, it happened 
oddly^ that a raven perched upon one of the chimney- 
ta^, and croaked. Then I in my turn repeated — 

* The raven himself is hoarse. 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.' 

" I wish you had been with us. Think what en- 
thusiastic happiness I shall have to see Mr. Samuel 
Johnson walking among the romantic rocks and woods 
of my ancestors at Auchinleck I Write to me at Edin- 
burgh. You owe me his verses on great George and 
tonefiil Cibber, and the bad verses which led him to 
make hia fine ones on Philips the musician. Keep your 
promisey and let me have them. I offer my very best 

(1)1 took the liberty of giving this familiar appellation to my 
ou^rated friend, to bring in a more lively manner to hit re- 
membrmee the perioA when he wtas Dr.- jSmsiOn's pupil. 
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compliments to Mn. Garrick^ and erear am your wim 
admirer and friend, '' Jambs Boswbu." 

His answer was as follows : — 

JjETTER, 162. MR. GARRICK TO MR. BOSWELL. 

Hampton, 14th September, 1779. 

'' Dear Sib^ — You stole away from London, and 
left ns all in the hirch ; for we expected you one nif^t 
at the dub^ and knew nothing of your departure. Hid 
I paid you what I owed you for the book you boii|^t 
for me^ I should only have grieved for the losa of yoor 
company^ and slept with a quiet conscience; but^ wounded 
as it is^ it must remain so till I see you again^ though I 
am sure our good friend Mr. Johnson will discharge the 
debt for me, if you will let him. Your account of your 
journey to Fores^ the raven, old castle, &c &c made me 
half mad. Are you not rather too late in the year for 
fine weather^ which is the Ufe and soul of seeing places? 
I hope your pleasure will continue qualis ah ineepio, &c. 

" Your friend^ Q) threatens me much. I only 

wish that he would put his threats in execution^ and^ if 
he prints his play^ I will forgive him. I remember be 
complained to you that his bookseller called for the 
money for some copies of his QLusiad]]^ which I sub- 
scribed for^ and that I desired him to call again. The 
truth is^ that my wife was not at home^ and that for 
weeks together I have not ten shillings in my pocket 
However, had it been otherwise, it was not so greit 

(1)1 have suppressed my friend's name from an apprebensiiiB 
of wounding his sensibility ; but I would not withhold from ny 
readers a passage which shows Mr. Garrick*s mode of writing 
as the manager of a theatre, and contains a pleasing trak of ftos 
domestic life. His judgment of dramatic pieces^ so far as oon- 
cems their exhibition on the sta^e, must be allowed to have con^ 
siderable weight. But from the effect which a perusal of die 
tragedy here condemned had upon myself, and from the opiniooi 
of some eminent critics, I venture to pronounce that it has 
much poetical merit ; and its author has distinguished hnnaelf 
by several performances which show that the epithet pottatkf 
was. In the present instance, much misapf^ied. — B. — The ttip 
thor was Mickle : see wnlkk. Vol. 111. p. 24j6.— C 
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a crime to dnw kis poetiial vengeanee opon me. I 
despiae all diat he can do^ and am glad that I can ae 
easily get tid of him and hia ingratttade. I am hardened 
both to abuae and ingiatitode. You^ I am sure, will 
no more recanunend your poetaatera to my dyility and 
good officea. 

'^ £Siall I fecommend to yon a pky oi Eachylus (the 
Prometheiia), published and translated by poor M. 
Mor^, who is a good scholar^ and an acquaintance of 
mine ? It will be but half-a-guinea^ and your name 
shall be put in the list I am making for him. You 
will be in very good company. Now for the epitaphs ! 

[^Tkig rtferg to the epUaph an Philips, and the verses 
an George the Second, and CoUey Cibber, as his 
poet laureatyfor vaiMeh see arUd, VoL I. p. 165,"] 

^^ I haTe no more pi^per, or I should have said more 
to you. My love to you and respects to Mr. Johnson. 
Toars ever, " D. Garbick. 

'' I can*t write. I have the gout in my hand." 

Sunday y Oct. 24. — We passed the forenoon 
ealmly and placidly. I prevailed on Dr. Johnson to 
read aloud Ogden's sixth Sermon on Prayer, which 
he did with a distinct expression, and pleasing so- 
lemnity. He praised my favourite preacher, his 
elegant language, and remarkable acuteness ; and 
said, he fought infidels with their own weapons. 

As a specimen of Ogden's manner, I insert the 
fc^owing passage from the sermon which Dr. John- 
son now read. The preacher, after arguing against 
that vain philosophy which maintains, in conformity 
wHh the hard principle of eternal necessity, or un- 
changeable predetermination, that the only effect of 
prayer for others, although we are exhorted to pray 
for them, is to produce good dispositions in our* 
selves towards them, thus expresses himself ; — 
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'^ A plain man may be apt to ask^ But if this Uien, 
though enjoined in die Holy Scriptures^ is to be my 
real aim and intention^ when I am taught to pray £oc 
other persons^ why is it that I do not plainly so express 
it? Why is not die form of the petition brought nearer 
to the meaning? Give them^ say I to our heavenly 
Father^ what is good. But this^ I am to understand^ 
will be as it will be^ and is not for me to alter. What 
Is it then that I am doing ? I am desiring to become 
charitable myself ; and why may I not plainly say so ? 
Is diere shame in it^ or impiety ? The wish is laud*, 
able : why should I form designs to hide it ? — Or is 
it^ perhaps^ better to be brought about by indirect means^ 
and in this artful manner ? Alas ! who is it that I 
would impose on ? From whom can it be^ in this com- 
merce^ diat I desire to hide any thing ? When^ as my 
Saviour commands me^ I have ^ entered into my doflet, 
and shut my door^' diere are but two parties privy Id 
my devotions^ God and my own heart : which of the 
two am I deceiving ? " 

He wished to have more books, and, upon in« 
quiring if there were any in the house, was told tha;t 
a waiter had some, which were brought to him ; but 
I recollect none of them, except Hervey's Medita^ 
tions. He thought slightingly of this admired book. 
He treated it with ridicule, and would not allov 
even the scene of the dying husband and father to 
be pathetic. I am not an impartial judge; for 
Hervey's Meditations engaged my affections in mj 
early years. He read a paissage concerning the 
moon, ludicrously, and showed how easily he could, 
in the same style, make reflections on that planet, 
the very reverse of Hervey's, representing her as- 
tfea^herous to. mankind* Qe did this with much 
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humour ; but I have not preserved the particulars. 
He then indulged a playful fancy, in making a Me- 
ditation on a Pudding, of which I hastily wrote 
down, in his presence, the following note ; which, 
though imperfect, may serve to give my readers 
some idea of it. 

<< MEDITATION ON A PUDDING. 

^ Let us seriously reflect of what a pudding is com- 
posed. It is composed of flour that once waved in the 
golden grain^ and drank the dews of the morning ; of 
milk pressed from the swelling udder by the gentle hand 
of the beauteous milkmaid^ whose beauty and innocence 
might have recommended a worse draught ; who, while 
she stroked the udder, indulged no ambitious thoughts 
of wandering in palaces, formed no plans for the de- 
struction of her fellow-creatures : milk, which is drawn 
from the cow, that usefiil animal, that eats the grass of 
the field, and supplies us with that which made the 
greatest part of the food of mankind in the age which 
die poets have agreed to call golden. It is made with 
an egg, that miracle of nature, which the theoretical 
Burnet has compared to creation. An egg contains 
water within its beautiful smooth surface ; and an un- 
formed mass, by the incubation of the parent, becomes 
a regular animal, furnished with bones and sinews, and 
covered with feathers. Let us consider : can there be 
more wanting to complete the meditation on a pudding? 
If more is wanting, more may be found. It contains 
salt^ which keeps the sea from putrefaction : salt, which 
is made the image of intellectuid excellence, contributes 
to the formation of a pudding." 

In a Magazine I found a saying of Dr. Johnson's^ 
something to this purpose ; that the happiest part 
of a man's life is what he passes l^ng awake in bed 
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in the morning. I read it to him. He said, ^ I 
may, perhaps, have said this ; for nobody, at timeB» 
talks more laxly than I do.'' I ventured to suggeil 
to him, that this was dangerous from one of his 
authority. 

I spoke of living in the country, and upon what 
footing one should be with neighbours. I observed 
that some people were afraid of being on too easy a 
footing with them, from an apprehension that their 
time would not be their own. He made the obvio«a 
remark, that it depended much on what kind of 
neighbours one has, whether it was desirable to be 
on an easy footing with them or not. I mentioned 
a certain baronet, who told me he never was happy 
in the country, till he was not on speaking t^mi 
with his neighbours, which he contrived in difTerait 

ways to bring about " Lord " said he, •* stuck 

long ; but at last the fellow pounded my pigs, and 
then I got rid of him.'' Johnson. <^ Nay, Sir» my 
lord got rid of Sir John, and showed how litiLe he 
valued him, by putting his pigs in the pound." 

I told Dr. Johnson I was in some difficulty beir 
to act at Inverary. I had reason to think that the 
Duchess of Argyle disliked me, on account of my 
zeal in the Douglas cause (i); but the Duke <^ 

(1) Elizabeth Gunning, celebrated (like her sister. Lady 
CoTtatrw)fyr her perBomu charms, had bMnoreviousIy Dtadtav 
ef H^nilton, and was mother of Douglas, Duke <»f HamiiloB* 
the competitor for the Douglas property with the late Lofd 
Douglas : she was, of course, prejudiced ajgainst Boswell, wfetf 
had uiown all the bustling importance ofnis character in the 
Doufflas cause, and it was said, I know not on what authorilj, 
tiiat he hcttded the mob which broke the windows of soBMrof tbt 
judges, and of Lord Auchi nl ec k , his father, in particular.* 
' WALVxa Scorr. 
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Argyle ( ' ) had always been pleased to treat me with 
great civility. They were now at the castle, which 
ia a very short walk from our inn ; and the queHtion 
was, whether I should go and pay my respects there. 
Dr. Johnson, to whom I had stated the case, was 
clear that I ought; but, in his usual way, he was 
very shy of discovering a desire to be invited there 
bimBeir. Though, from a conviction of the benefit 
of subordination to society, he has always shown 
great respect to persons of high rank, when he 
bftppened to be in their company, yet his pride of 
character has ever made him guard against any ap- 
pearance of courting the great. Besides, he was 
inp&tient to go to Glasgow, where he expected 
letters. At the same time he was, I believe, secretly 
not unwilling to have attention paid him by so great 
a chieftain, and so exalted a nobleman. He insisted 
diat I should not go to the castle this day before 
dinner, as it would look like seeking an invitation. 
" But," said 1, " if the duke invites us to dine with 
tim to-morrow, shall we accept ?" " Yea, Sir," I 
Ihinlc he said, " to be sure." But he added, " He 
won't ask us I " 1 mentioned, that I was afraid my 
company might be disagreeable to the duchess. He 
treated this objection with a manly disdain ; " That, 
Sir, he must settle with his wife." We dined well. 
[ went to the castle just about the time when I sup- 
posed the ladies would be retired from dinner. I 
lent in my name ; and, being shown in, found the 
voiable duke sitting at the head of his tabic with 
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several gentlemen. I was most politely reoeivedy 
and gave his grace some particulars of the curioni 
journey which I had been making with Dr. Johnson. 
When we rose from table, the duke said to me, " I 
hope you and Dr. Johnson will dine with us to- 
morrow.'' I thanked his grace ; but told him, mj 
friend was in a great hurry to get back to London. 
The duke, with a kind complacency, said, ^^ He 
will stay one day ; and I will take care he shall see 
this place to advantage." I said, I should be sure 
to let him know his grace's invitation. As I was 
going away, the duke said, " Mr. Boswell, won't 
you have some tea ? " I thought it best to get over 
the meeting with the duchess this night ; so respect- 
fully agreed. I was conducted to the drawing-room 
by the duke, who announced my name; but the 
duchess, who was sitting with her daughter. Lady 
Betty Hamilton (^), and some other ladies, took not 
the least notice of me. I should have been mor- 
tified at being 'thus coldly received by a lady of 
whom I, with the rest of the world, have always 
entertained a very high admiration, had I not been 
consoled by the obliging attention of the duke. 

When I returned to the inn, I informed Dr. John- 
son of the Duke of Atgyle's invitation, with which 
he was much pleased, and readily accepted of it 
We talked of a violent contest which was then car- 
rying on, with a view to the next general election 
for Ayrshire ; where one of the candidates, in order 
to undermine the old and established interest, had 

(1) Afterwards Countess of Derby.— >C. 
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artfully held lunuself out as a champion for the in- 
dqiendenoj of the county against aristocratic in- 
flaencoy and had persuaded several gentlemen into 
a resolution to oppose eyery candidate who was 
supported by peers* ** Foolish fellows I " said Dr. 
Johnson^ ^^ don't they see that they are as . much 
dependent upon the [peers one way as the other. 
The peers have but to oppose a candidate, to ensure 
him success. It is said, the only way to make a pig 
go forward is to pull him back by the tail. These 
people must be treated like pigs." 



VOL. V. H 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Inverary Ckutie. — - Bishop Archibald Campbeil^ **- 
Douglas. — Juvenal. — Religious Buildings. — Mot^ 
dow House, — Lochlomond, — Cameron House. — 
Smollefs Monument. — Glasgow, — TheFoulises, S^* 
'—Loudoun Castle. — Treesbank. — Dttndonald Cas^ 
— Eglintoune Castle. — Auchinleck, — Boswelts F(h 
ther. — Anecdotes. — Hamilton. — Edinburgh. 

Mondat/, Oct. 25. — My acquaintance, the Rer. 
Mr. John M*Aulay, one of the ministers of Inverary, 
and brother to our good friend at Calder, came to 
us this morning, and accompanied us to the castle, 
where I presented Dr. Johnson to the Duke of 
Argyle. We were shown through the house ; and 
I never shall forget the impression made upon my 
fancy by some of the ladies' maids tripping about in 
neat morning dresses. After seeing for a long time 
little but rusticity, their lively manner, and gay in- 
viting appearance, pleased me so much, that 1 
thought for the moment, I could have been a knight- 
errant for them. Q) 

We then got into a low one-horse chair, ordered 
•for us by the duke, in which we drove about the 

(l) On reflection, at the distance of several years, I wondtf 
that my venerable fellow-traveller should have read this passage 
without censuring my levity. 



[dace. Dr. Johnson was much struck by the gran- 
deur and elegance of this princely seat. He thought, 
Imwever, the castle too low, and wished it had been 
& story higher. He said, " What I admire here, is 
the total defiance of expense." I had a particular 
pride in showing him a great number of fine old 
trees, to compensate for the nakedness which had 
made such an impression on him on the eastern 
aiaat of Scotland. 

When we came in, before dinner, we found the 
duke and some gentlemen in the hall. Dr. Johnson 
took, much notice of the large collection of arms, 
vbich are eKcelleatly disposed there. I told what 
he had said to Sir Alexander M'Donald, of his an- 
ceBtors not suffering their arms to rust. " Well," 
said the doctor, " but let us be glad we live in times 
when arms mai/ nist. We can sit to-day at his 
grace's table, without any risk of being attacked, 
and perhaps sitting down again wounded or maimed." 
The duke placed Dr. Johnson next himself at table. 
I waa in fine spirits ; and though sensible that I 
had the misfortune of not being in favour with the 
duchess, I was not in the least disconcerted, and 
offered her grace some of the dish that was before 
me. It must be owned that I was in the right to 
be quite unconcerned, if I could. I was the Duke 
of Argyle's guest ; and I had no reason to suppose 
that he adapted the prejudices and resentments ol^ 
tlie Duchess of Hamilton. 

I knew it was the rule of modem high life not to 
drink to any body ; but, that I might have the satis- 
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faction for once to look the duchess in the face, with 
a glass in my hand, I with a respectful air addressed 
her, " My Lady Duchess, I have the honour to drink 
your grace's good health." I repeated the words 
audibly, and with a steady countenance. This was, 
perhaps, rather too much ; but some allowance must 
be made for human feelings. 

The duchess was very attentive to Dr. Johnson. 
I know not how a middle state came to be men- 
tioned. Her grace wished to hear him on that 
point. " Madam,'' said he, " your own relation, 
Mr. Archibald Campbell, can tell you better about 
it than I can. He was a bishop of the nonjuring 
communion, and wrote a book upon the subject." Q) 
He engaged to get it for her grace. He afterwards 
gave a full history of Mr. Archibald Campbell, 
which I am sorry I do not recollect particularly. 
He said, Mr. Campbell had been bred a violent 
Whig, but afterwards <^ kept better company^ and 
became a Tory." He said this with a smile, in 
pleasant allusion, as I thought, to the opposition 
between his own political principles and those of 

(l) As this book is now become very scarce, I shall subjoin 
the title, which is curious :— 

" The Doctrines of a Middle State between Death and the ReturrectioD : 
Of Pravera for the Dead : And the Necessity of Purification ; plainly 
proved nom the holy Scriptures, and the Writings of the Fathen of tte 
Primitive Church : And aclcnowledged by several learned Fathers and great 
Divines of the Church of England and others since the Reformation. To 
which is added, an Appendix concerning the Descent of the Soul of Christ 
into Hell, whiif his Body lay in the Grave. Together with the JudgmeDt 
of the Reverend Dr. Hicks concerning this Bo«c, so far as relates to a 
Middle state, particular Judgment, and Prayers for the Dead, as it appeared 
in the first £diti(m. And a Manuscript of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Overall upon the subject of a Middle State, and never bcforeprinted. Abo, 
a Preservative against several of the Errors of the Roman Church, in six 
small Treatises. By the Honourable Archibald Campbell." Folio, 1791. 
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the duke's clan. He added that Mr. Campbell, af>er 
the revolution ('), was thrown into gaol on account 
of his tenets ; but, on application by letter' to the 
old Lord Townshend, was released : that he always 
spoke of hia lordship with great gratitude, saying, 
" though a Whig, he had humanity," 

Dr. Johnson and I passed some time together, in 
June, 1784, at Pembroke college, Oxford, with the 
Rer. Dr. Adams, the master ; and I having expressed 
a regret that my note relative to Mr. Archibald 
Campbell was imperfect, he was then so good as to 
write with his own hand, on the blank page of my 
journal, opposite to that which contains what 1 have 
now mentioned, the following paragraph ; which, 
however, is not quite so full as the narrative he gave 
at Inverary : — 

" The Honourable Archibald Campbell was, 1 beheve, 
die nephew (2) of the Marquis of Ai^le. He began 
life by engaging in Monmouth's rebellion, and, to escape 
the law, lived some time in Sarinam. WTien he re- 
turned, he became Kealous for episcopacy and monarchy; 
and at the revolution adhered not only to the nonjurors, 
but to those who refused to communicate with the 
church of England, or to be present at any worship 
where the usurper was mentioned as king. He was, I 
believe, more than once apprehended in the reign of 
King William, and once at the accession of George. 

(I) It wai not after the revalvtiiin, but after the atxesA>n<^ 
the HsDOver family, that Ikii transaction occurred. Lord 
Tbwiuhend was not wcretaij o( state till 1714; when he whs 
•olbr a >hort time, and became bo again in IT90. — C. 

s's grandson, son of his second son, 
was a bishop of the episcopal church 
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He was the familiar friend of Hicks and Neisoii ; a 
man of letters^ but injudidous ; and yery corioM and 
inquisitiye^ but credulous. He lived in 1743^ or 44^ 
about seventy-five years old." 

The subject of luxury having been introduced. 
Dr. Johnson defended it " We have now," said 
he, ^^ a splendid dinner before us ; which of aU these 
dishes is unwholesome ? '' The duke asserted, that 
he had observed the grandees of Spain diminished 
in their size by luxury. Dr. Johnson politely re* 
frained from opposing directly an observation whieil 
the duke himself had made ; but said, *' Man must 
be very different from other animals, if he is dimin- 
ished by good living ; for the size of all other animab 
is increased by it" I made some remark that 
seemed to imply a belief in second-siffht. The 
duchess said, ^^ I fancy you will be a TnethoduL** 
This was the only sentence her grace deigned to 
utter to me ; and I take it for granted, she thought 
it a good hit on my credulity in the Douglas cause. 

A gentleman in company, after dinner, was desired 
by the duke to go to another room, for a specimen 
of curious marble, which his grace wished to show 
us. He brought a wrong piece, upon which the 
duke sent him back again. He could not refuse ; 
but, to avoid any appearance of servility, he whistled 
as he walked out of the room, to show his inde- 
pendency. On my mentioning this afterwards to 
Dr. Johnson, he said, it was a nice trait of cha- 
racter. 

Dr. Johnson talked a great deal, and was so en- 
tertaining, that Lady Betty Hamilton, after dinner. 
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went and jdaoed her cbair clo«e to his, leaned npcn 
tibe back of it, and tisteaed eager! j. It would have 
Bade a fine picture to hare drawn the sage and her 
at this time in their sererat attitudes. He did not 
know, all the whfle, how much he was honoured. I 
toUL him afterwards, I nerer taw him so gentle and 
etnuplaisaBt as this day. (i) 

We went to tea. The duke and I walked up and 
down the drawing-room, conversing. The duchess 
still continued to show the same marked coldness for 
Qie ; for which, though I suffered from it, I made 
ererj allowance, considering the very warm part that 
I had taken for Dou^bi, in the cause in which she 
thought her son deeply interested. Had not her 
grace diseovered some displeasure towards me, I 
sbonld have suspected her of insensibility or dissi- 
nmlation. 

Her grace made Dr. Johnson come and sit by her, 
sad asked him why he made his journey so late in 
tke year. " Why, Madam," said he, " you know 
Mr. Boswell must attend the court of session, and it 
does not rise till the twelfth of August'' She said, 
vith some sharpness, *^ I know notMng of Mr. Bos- 
welL" Poor Lady Lucy Douglas (2), to whom I 
mentioned this, observed, '< She knew too much of 
Mr. BoswelL" I shall make no remark on her 
grace's speech. I indeed felt it as rather too severe ; 
but when I recollected that my punishment was in* 

(1) Because, perhaps, he had never before seen him in such 
Ugh comiyainy. — C. 

(2) Lady Lucy Ofahum, daughter of the second Duke of 
Montrose, and wife of Mr. Douglas, the successful claimant:, 
she died in 1780.— C. 

H 4 
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fllcted by so dignified a beauty, I had that kind of 
consolation which a man would feel who is strangled 
by a silken cord. Dr. Johnson was all attention to 
her grace. He used afterwards a droll expression, 
upon her enjoying the three titles of Hamilton, 
Brandon, and Argyle. Borrowing an image frrai 
the Turkish empire, he called her a duchess with 
three tails. 

He was much pleased with our visit at the castle 
of Inverary. The Duke of Argyle was exceedingly 
polite to him, and, upon his complaining of the 
shelties which he had hitherto ridden being too 
small for him, his grace told him he should be pro- 
vided with a good horse to carry him next day. 

Mr. John M^Aulay passed the evening with us at 
our inn. When Dr. Johnson spoke of people whose 
principles were good, but whose practice was faulty, 
Mr. M^Aulay said, he had no notion of people being 
ia earnest in their good professions, whose practice 
was not suitable to them. The doctor grew warm, 
and said, « Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human 
nature, as not to know that a man may be very 
sincere in good principles, without having good 
practice ? " 

Dr. Johnson was unquestionably in the 'right ; 
and whoever examines himself candidly will be 
satisfied of it, though the inconsistency between 
principles and practice is greater in some men than 
in others. 

I recollect very little of this night's conversation. 
I am sorry that indolence came upon me towards 
the conclusion of our journey^ so that I did not write 
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I 

down what passed with the same assiduity as during 
the greatest part of it. 

Tuesday y Oct. 26. — Mr. M^Aulay breakfasted 
with uSy nothing hurt or dismayed by his last night's 
correction. Being a man of good sense, he had a 
just admiration of Dr. Johnson. 

Either yesterday morning, or this, I communi- 
cated to Dr. Johnson, from Mr. M*Aulay's inform- 
ation, the news that Dr. Beattie had got a pension 
of two hundred pounds a year. He sat up in his 
bed, clapped his hands, and cried, " O brave we I " 
—a peculiar exclamation of his when he rejoices. Q) 

As we sat over our tea, Mr. Home's tragedy of 
Douglas was mentioned. I put Dr. Johnson in mind, 
that once, in a coffee-house at Oxford, he called to 
old Mr. Sheridan, " How came you, Sir, to give 
Home a gold medal for writing that foolish play ?" 
and defied Mr. Sheridan to show ten good lines in 
it. He did not insist they should be together ; but 
that there were not ten good lines in the whole play. 
He now persisted in this. I endeavoured to defend 
that pathetic and beautiful tragedy, and repeated 
the following passage : — 



'* Sincerity, 
Thou first of virtues ! let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, although the earth should gape^ 
And from the gulf of hell destruction cry, 
To take dissimulation's winding way.*' 

JoHNSOK. « That will not do. Sir. Nothmg is good 
but what is consistent with truth or probability, 

(1) Having mentioned, more than once, that ray Journal 
was perused by Dr. Johnson, I think it proper to inform my 
readers that thia is the last paragraph which he read. 
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which this is not. Juvenal, indeed, gives us ft nobte 
picture of inflexible virtue : — 

" Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, aibiter idem 
Integer : ambignae si quando citabere testis^ 
Incertseque rei, Phalaris licet imperet, ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet peijuria tauro, 
Summum crede nefas animam prseferre imdor% 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. (1) 

He repeated the lines with great force and dig- 
nity ; then added, << And, after this, comes Johnny 
Home, with his earth gaping^ and his destrudion 
crying ! — pooh I " (2) 

While we were lamenting the number of ruined 
religious buildings which we had lately seen, I iqpoke 
with peculiar feeling of the mberable neglect of the 
chapel belonging to the palace of Holyrood-house^ 
in which are deposited the remains of many of the 
kings of Scotland, and of many of our nobility. I 
said it was a disgrace to the country that it was 
not repaired ; and particularly complained that my 

(1) " An honett guardian, arbitrator jimL 

Be thou ; thy station deem a sacred trust 

With thy good sword maintain thy country's cause; 

In every action venerate its laws : 

The lie suborn'd if falsely urged to swear, 

Though torture wait thee, torture firmly bear ; 

To forfeit honour, think the highest shame. 

And life too dearly bought by loss of faoM} 

Nor, to preserve it, with thy virtue give 

That for which only man should wish to live.*' 

For this and the other translations to which no signature 
is afSxed, I am indebted to the friend whose obsenratfons are 
mentioned in the notes, anthy Vol. IV. p. 77., and post, 152.— 
JB. — Probably Dr. Hugh Blair.— C. 

(2) I am sorry that I was unlucky in my quotation. But 
notwithstandinjg the acuteness of Dr. Johnson^ criticism, and 
the power of his ridicule, the tragedy of Douglas still continues 
to be generally and deservedly admired. 
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friend Douglas, the repreaeaUiidwe of a great hooaey 

and proprietor of a yast estate, skoaM suffer the 

sacred spot where his mother lies interred to be 

unroofed, and exposed to all the inclemencies of the 

weather. Dr. Johnson, who, I knew not how, had 

formed an opinion on the Hamilton side, in the 

Douglas cause, slily answered, << Sir, Sir, don't be 

too severe upon the gentleman ; don't accuse him 

of want of filial piety I Lady Jane Douglas was not 

his mother." He roused my zeal so much that I took 

the liberty to tell him he knew nothing of the 

cause; which I do most seriously beliere was Uie 

case. 

We were now ^^ in a country of bridles and sad- 
dles," and set out fully equipped. The Duke of 
Aigyle was obliging enough to mount Dr. Johnson 
on a stately steed from his grace's stable. My friend 
vas highly pleased, and Joseph said, *^ He now looks 
like a bishop." 

We dined at the inn at Tarbat, and at night came 
to Rosedow, the beautiful seat of Sir James Col- 
quhoun, on the banks of Lochlomond, where I, and 
any friends whom I have introduced, have ever 
been received with kind and elegant hospitality. 

Wednesday, Oct 27. — When I went into Dr. 
Johnson's room this morning, I observed to him 
how wonderfully courteous he had been at Inverary, 
and said, ^< Tou were quite a fine gentleman when 
with the duchess." He answered, in good humour, 
** Sir, I look upon myself as a very polite man:" 
and he was right, in a proper manly sense of the 
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The duke was so attentive to his respectable guest 
that, on the same day, he wrote him an answer) 
which was received at Auchinleck : — 

Letter 164. FROM THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

" Inverary, 29th Oct. 1T73. 

" Sir, — I am glad to hear your journey from this 
place was not unpleasant^ in regard to your horse. I 
wish I could have supplied you with good weather, 
which I am afraid you felt the want of. 

^^ The Duchess of Argyle desires her compliments to 
you, and is much obliged to you for remembering her 
commission. I am. Sir, your most obedient humUe 
servant, Aroyle." 

I am happy to insert every memorial of the ho- 
nour done to my great friend. Indeed, I was at all 
times desirous to preserve the letters which he re- 
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word. As an 'immediate proof of it, let me ob- 
serve that he would not send back the Duke of 
Argyle's horse without d letter of thanks, which I 
copied. 

Letter 163. TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

« Rosedow, 29th Oct. 1773. 

^^ My Lobd, — That kindness which disposed ygar 
grace to supply me with the horse, which I have now 
returned, will make you pleased to hear that he has 
carried me well. 

^^ By my diligence in the little commission witk 
which I was honoured by the duchess, I will endeavour 
to show how highly I value the favours which I have 
received, and how much I desire to be thought, my 
lord, your grace's most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, Sam. Johnson.*^ 
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ceived from eminent persons, of which, as of all 
other papers, he was very negligent ; and I once 
proposed to him that they should be committed to 
my care, as his eusix)8 rotulorum. I wish he had 
complied with my request, as by that means many 
valuable writings might have been preserved that 
are now lost, Q) 

After breakfast. Dr. Johnson and I were furnished 
with a boat, and sailed about upon Lochlomond, and 
landed on some of the islands which are interspersed. 
He was much pleased with the scene, which is so 
well known by the accounts of various travellers 
that it is unnecessary for me to attempt any descrip- 
tion of it. 

I recollect none of his conversation, except that, 
when talking of dress, he said, << Sir, were I to have 
any thing fine, it should be very fine. Were I to 
wear a ring, it should not be' a bauble, but a stone of 
great value. Were I to wear a laced or embroidered 
waistcoat, it should be very rich. I had once a very 
rich laced waistcoat, which I wore the first night of 
my tragedy." 
Lady Helen Colquhoun (2) being a very pious 

(1) As a remarkable instance of his nejgliffence, I remember 
some years iigo to have found l3ring loose in his study, and with- 
out the cover which contained the address, a letter to him Arom 
Lord Thurlow, to whom he had made an application as chan- 
cellor, in behalf of a poor literary iriend. It was expressed in 
such terms of respect for Dr. Johnson, that, in my zeal for his 
reputation, I remonstrated warmly with him on his Strang in- 
attention, and obtained his permission to take a copy of it; by 
whidi probably it has been preserved, as the original I have 
reason to suppose is lost — B. — See post, 24th Oct 1780. — C. 

(2) The Hon. Helen Sutherland, eldest daughter of Lord 
Strathnaver, who died before his father, the fifteenth Earl of 
Sutherland. She died in 1791.»C. 
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Toman, the conversiitioD, after dinner, took a reli- 
gious turn. Her ladysbip defended the preilif- 
terian mode of public worship ; upon which Dr. 
Johnson delivered those excellent argumeats for a 
form of prayer which he has introduced into his 
" Journey." I am myself fully convinced that a 
form of prayer for public worship ia in general most 
decent and edifying. Soleuma verba have a kiod 
of prescriptiye sanctity, and make a deeper impres- 
n the mind than extemporaneous effusions, in 
which, as we know not what they are to be, we can- 
not readily acquiesce. Yet I would allow also of i 
certain portion of extempore address, as occasion 
may require. This ia the practice of the French 
protestant churches. And although the ofiice of 
forming supplications to the throne of Heaven i», 
in my mind, too great a trust to be indiscriminatelj 
committed to the discretion of every minister, I do 
not mean to deny that sincere devotion may be ex> 
perienced when joining in prayer with thcM vbt 
use no Liturgy. 

We were favoured with Sir James Colqnhomi'l 
coach to convey us in the evening to Cameron, tfae 
seat of Commissary Smollet. (') OursatisfactioBof 
finding ourselves again in a comfortable carriage 
was very great. We had a pleasing conviction of the 
commodiousness of civilisation, and heartily laughed 
at the ravings of those absurd visionaries who have 
attempted to persuade us of the superior advantages 
of a state of nature. 

(1) Commismiy Smollet was the couiin-^oTman of Dr. 
Smollel: he died withouC issue; uut t\\e family estate would 
]u*e docended lo the Doctor bud he been alive, but his sister 

w iU—C. 



Mr. Smollet wafi a man of considerable lea 
witli abundance of auioial spirits ; eo that he 
very good companion for Dr. Jolmson, who said to 
me, " We have hsul more solid talk here than at 
place where ire have been." 

I remomber Dr. Johnson gave us this evening an 
able and eloquent discourse on the Origin of Evil, 
tmd on the consistency of moral evil with the power 
and goodness of God. He showed us how it arose 
Irom our free agency, an extinction of which would 
he a still greater evil than any we experience. I 
know not that be said any thing absolutely new, but 
he said a great deal wonderfully well i and perceiv- 
ing us to be delighted and satisfied, he concluded 
his harangue with an air of benevolent triumph over 
ID Direction which has distressed many worthy minds ; 
" This then is the answer to the question, n»6i» to 
Kbhsv?" (') Mrs. Smollet whispered me, that it 
waa ^e best sermon she had ever heard. Much do I 
upbraid myself for having neglected to preserve it.(^) 

Thursday, Oct. 28. — Mr. Smollet pleased Dr. 
Johnson, by producing a collection of newspapers 
in the time of the usurpation, from which it ap- 
peared that all sorts of crimes were very frequent 
during that horrible anarchy. By the side of the 
high road to Glasgow, at some distance from his 
house, he had erected a pillar to the memory of his 
ingenious kinsman. Dr. Smollet ; and he consulted 
Dr. Johnson as to an inficription for it. Lord Karnes, 
who, though he had a great store of knowledge, with 

(Ij Whence U evil9~C. 

(») [This was a eulijeet which had engaged 
Kin'i Btlention. See his review of Jenym's Nature and Origii 
of Evil, and Idler, No. m. — SUHti,ANi>.] 
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much ingenuity, and uncommon activity of mind, 
was no profound scholar, had it seems recommended 
an English inscription. Dr. Johnson treated this 
with great contempt, saying, << An English inscrip- 
tion would be a disgrace to Dr. Smollet Q) ;" and, 
in answer to what Lord Karnes had urged, as to the 
advantage of its being in English, because it would 
be generally understood, I observed, that all to 
whom Dr. SmoUet's merit could be an object of re- 
spect and imitation would understand it as well in 
Latin; and that surely it was not meant for the 
Highland drovers, or other such people, who pass 
and repass that way. 

We were then shown a Latin inscription, proposed 
for this monument. Dr. Johnson sat down with aB 
ardent and liberal earnestness to revise it, and 
greatiy improved it by several additions and vari- 
ations. I unfortunately did. not take a copy of it, 
as it originally stood ; but I have happily preserved 
every fragment of what Dr. Johnson wrote : — 

Quisquis ades, viator, 

Vel mente felix, vel studiis cultus, 

Immorare paululura memoriae 

TOBI^ SMOLLET, M.D. 

Viri iis virtutibus 

Qjuas in homini et ciye 

£t laudes, et imiteris, 

• • « • « « 

Postquam mira ♦ • • 
Se ^ * • • • ♦ 

Tali tantoque viro, suo patrueli, 

1r « « * « 

Hanc columnam, 
Amoris eheu ! inane monnmentum, 

■^~"~~~~^""^ ^~^^"" " ^^■""^^^■■"^■■•^■^ 

(1) See ani^, VoL IV. p. 164— .C 
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In ipsis Leviniae ripis 

Quas primis infans vagitibus personuit, 

Versiculisque Jam fere inoritunis illustravit, 

Ponendam curavit 

• ••••»•■» /n 

We had this morning a singular proof of Dr. 
Johnson's quick and retentive memory. Hay's 
translation of " Martial'' was lying in a window ; I 
said, I thought it was pretty well done, and showed 
him a particular epigram, I think, of ten, but am 
certain, of eight lines. He read it, and tossed away 
the book, saying, " No, it is not pretty well." As 
I persisted in my opinion, he said, " Why, Sir, the 
original is thus," and he repeated it, <' and this 
man's translation is thus," and then he repeated that 
also, exactly, though he had never seen it before, 
and read it over only once, and that, too, without 
any intention of getting it by heart. 

Here a post-chaise, which I had ordered from 
Glasgow, came for us, and we drove on in high 
spirits. We stopped at Dumbarton, and though the 
approach to the castle there is very steep. Dr. John- 

(l) The epitaph which has been inscribed on the pillar 
erected on the banks of the Leven, in honour of Dr. Smollety 
is as follows : — The part which was written by Dr. Johnson, it 
appears, has been altered; whether for the better, the reader 
idll judge. The alterations are distinguished by italics. 

"Siste viator I Si lepores ingeniique venam benignam, si morum calli. 

firimum pictorem, unquam es miratus, immorare paululum memoris 

T0BI£ SMOLLET. M. D. Viri virtutibus hisce quas in homine et cive, 

eC laudes et imiteris, baud mediocriter ornati : qui in literis variis versatus, 

jMstquam felicitate tibi propria sese posteris commendaverat, morte acerba 

niptus anno setatis 51. Eheul quam procul a patria ! Prope Libumi portum 

in Italia, jacet scpultus. Tali tantoque viro, patrueli suo, cui in decursu 

lunpoda ae potius tradidisse decuit, banc Columnam, amoris, eheu ! inane 

monumentum, in ipais Leviniae lipis, quas versiculis. tub exUu viiie ilius* 

tratia primis infans Tagitibus peraonuit. ponendam curavit Jacobi's 

Smollbt de Bonhill. Abi et remmiscere, hoc quidem honore. non modo 

deftincti memoriae, verura etiam exemplo, prospectum esse ; aliis enim, si 

modo digni aint, idem erit virtutis praemiumi " 

VOL. V. I 
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son ascended it with alacrity, and surveyed all that 
was to be seen. During the whole of our Tour he 
showed uncommon spirit, could not bear to be 
treated like an old or infirm man, and was very un- 
willing to accept of any assistance, insomuch that, 
at our landing at Icolmkill, when Sir Allan McLean 
and I submitted to be carried on men's. shoulders 
from the boat to the shore, as it could not be 
brought quite close to land, he sprang into the ses, 
and waded vigorously out. 

On our arrival at the Saracen's-head inn, at Glas- 
gow, I was made happy by good accounts from 
home ; and Dr. Johnson, who had not received a 
single letter since we left Aberdeen, found here a 
great many, the perusal of which entertained him 
much. He enjoyed in imagination the comforts 
which we could not now command, and seemed to 
be in high glee. I remember, he put a leg upon 
each side of the grate, and said, with a mock so- 
lemnity, by way of soliloquy, but loud enough for 
me to hear it, '< Here am I, an Englishmsjky sittii^ 
by a coal fire." 

Friday, Oct 29. — The professors of the uni▼e^ 
sity being informed of our arrival. Dr. Stevenson, 
Dr. Reid, and Mr. Anderson, breakfasted with us. 
Mr. Anderson accompanied us while Dr. Johnson 
viewed this beautiful city. He had told me, that 
one day in London, when Dr. Adam Smith (i) was 

(1) Mr. Boswell has chosen to omit, for reasons which will 
be presently obvious, that Johnson and Adam Smith met at 
Glaseow; but I have been assured by Professor John Miller 
that Uiey did so, and that Smith, leaving the party in wfaidi he 
had met Johnson, happened to come to another company wbtre 
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boasting of it, he turned to him and said, ^< Pray, 
Sir, have you ever seen Brentford ? " This was surely 
a strong instance of his impatience, and spirit of 
contradiction. I put him in mind of it to-day, while 
he expressed his admiration of the elegant buildings, 
and whispered him, << Don't you feel some re- 
morse?" 

We were received in the college by a number of 
the professors, who showed all due respect to Dr. 
Johnson ; and then we paid a visit to the principal, 
Dr. Leechman (^), at his own house, where Dr. 
Johnson had the satisfaction of being told that his 



Miller was. Knowing that Smith had been in Johnson's so- 
ciety, they were anxious to know what had passed, and the more 
so as Dr. Smith's temper seemed much ruffled. At first Smith 
vould only answer, ** He's a brute — he's a brute;" but on 
closer examination, it appeared that Johnson no sooner saw 
&nith than he attacked him for some point of his famous letter 
OQ the death of Hume (ant^, VoL III. p. 20. n. ). Smith vin- 
dicated the truth of his statement. ** What did Johnson say ? " 
was the universal inquiry. *^ Why, he said," replied Smith, 
ihth the deepest impression of resentment, " he said,uou lie/** 

** And what did you reply ? " "I said, you axe a son of a !" 

On siich terms aid these two great moralists meet and part, and 
uch was the classical dialogue between two great teachers of 
philosophy.— Walter Scott. 

[This story is certainly erroneous in the important particulars 
of the time, place, and subject of the alleged quarrel ; for Hume 
did not die for three years after Dr. Johnson's only visit to 
Glasgow. Johnson had, previous to his visit to Scotland, in- 
deed ,previous to 1763 (see ant^, Vol.11, p. 212.^ and post, April, 
29. 1778), had an altercation with Adam Smith at Mr. Strahan's 
table. This, of which, however, we know neither the subject 
Xkoir tiie degree of warmth, may have been the foundation of 
Professor Miller's strange misrepresentation. If such a scene 
as the professor described had passed. Dr. Smith could certainlv 
not have afterwards solicited admission to the Club of whicn 
Johnson was the leader. I, therefore, disbelieve the whole 
stcnry; and it is here repeated for the sake of the contradiction. 
— C. 1835.] 

(1) See ana^ VoL IV. p. 66 — C. 

I 2 
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name had been gratefully celebrated in one of the 
parochial congregations in the Highlands, as tlie 
person to whose influence it was chiefly owing, that 
the New Testament was allowed to be translated 
into the Erse language. It seems some politieal 
members of the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge had opposed this pious under- 
taking, as tending to preserve the distinction be- 
tween the Highlanders and Lowlanders. Dr. Johnson 
wrote a long letter upon the subject to a friend 
[Mr. Drummond], which being shown to them, 
made them ashamed, and afraid of being publicly 
exposed ; so they were forced to a compliance. It 
is now in my possession, and is, perhaps, one of the 
best productions of his masterly pen. Q) 

Professors Reid and Anderson, and the two Mes- 
sieurs Foulis, the Elzevirs of Glasgow, dined and 
drank tea with us at our inn, after which the pro- 
fessors went away ; and I, having a letter to write, 
left my fellow-traveller with Messieurs Foulis. 
Though good and ingenious men, they had that un- 
settled speculative mode of conversation which is 
offensive to a man regularly taught at an EngUsh 
school and university. I found that, instead of lis- 
tening to the dictates of the sage, they had teased 
him with questions and doubtful disputations. He 
came in a flutter to me, and desired I might come 
back again, for he could not bear these men. '^ 
hoi Sir," said I, " you are flying to me for refuge!" 
He never, in any situation, was at a loss for a ready 

(1) Printed arUi, VoL III. p. 11— C. 
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repartee. He answered, with quick vivacity, ^' It is 
of two evils choosing the least." I was delighted 
with this flash bursting ^m the cloud which hung 
upon his mind, closed my letter directly, and joined 
the company. 

We sapped at Professor Anderson's. The general 
impression upon my memory is, that we had not 
much conversation at Glasgow, where the professors, 
like their brethren at Aberdeen, did not venture to 
expose themselves much to the battery of cannon 
which they knew might play upon them, (i) Dr. 
Johnson, who was fully conscious of his own su- 
perior powers, afterwards praised Principal Robert- 
son for his caution in this respect. He said to me, 
" Robertson, Sir, was in the right. Robertson is a 
man of eminence, and the head of a college at Edin- 
burgh. He had a character to maintain, and did 
well not to risk its being lessened." 

Saturday^ Oct 30. — We set out towards Ayr- 
shire. I sent Joseph on to Loudoun, with a mes- 
sage, that, if the earl was at home, Dr. Johnson and 
I would have the honour to dine with him. Joseph 
met us on the road, and reported that the earl 
^^ jumped for joy " and said, " I shall be very happy 
to see them." We were received with a most pleas- 

(1) Boswell himself was callous to the contacts of Dr. John- 
son ; and when telling them, always reminds one of a jockey 
receiving a kick from we horse which he is showing off to a cus- 
tomer, and is grinning with pain while he is trying to cry out, 
** pretty rogue — novice— all fun." To him Johnson's rude- 
ncM was only ** pretty Fanny's way/* Dr. Robertson had a 
sense of good breeding which inclined him rather to forego the 
benefit of Johnson's conversation than awaken his rudeness. 
^Walter Scott, 

I 3 
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ing courtesy by his lordship, and by the countess hk 
mother (i), who, in her ninety-fifth year> had all her 
faculties quite unimpaired. This was a very cheer- 
ing sight to Dr. Johnson, who had an extraordinary 
desire for long life. Her ladyship was sensible and 
Well-informed, and had seen a great deal of the 
world. Her lord had held several high offices, and 
she was sister to the great Earl of Stair. 

I cannot here refrain from paying a just tribute 
to the character of John Earl of Loudoun (2), iHio 
did more service to the county of Ayr in general, 
as well as to individuals in it, than any man we have 
ever had. It is painful to think that he metwith muck 
ingratitude from persons both in high and low rank: 
but such was his temper, such his knowledge of 
" base mankind (3)," that, as if he had expected no 
other return, his mind was never soured, and ke 
retained his good humour and benevolence to tke 

(1) Lady Margaret Dalrymple, only daughter of John Earl 
of Stair, married, in 1700, to Hugh, third JBarl of Loudoun. 
She died in 1777, aged one hundred. Of this venerable lady, 
and of the Countess of Eglintoune, whom Johnson visited next 
day, he thus speaks in his Journey : — ** Leneth of life is dis- 
tributed impartially to very different modes of life in Terr dif- 
ferent climates; and the mountains have nogreater examples of 
age and health than the Lowlands, where i was introduced to 
two ladies of high quality, one of whom (Lad^ Loudoun]^ in 
her ninety-fourth year, presided at her table with the fiiU ex- 
ercise of of all her powers; and the other (Lady Eglintoune) 
had attained her eighty-fourth year, without any dimmution oi 
her vivacity, and little reason to accuse time of depredations oo 
her beauty." Works, vol. viii. p. 313. — C. 

(2) Fourth Earl, bom in 1705, died in 1782. He had con- 
siderable military commands, and was the person who brought 
Johnson's friend. Lord Charles Hay, to a court martial, as we 
shall see hereafter. — C. 

(3) " The unwiUing gratitude of base mankind.** — Pope. 
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last. The tenderness of his heart was proved in 
1745-69 when he had an important command in the 
Highlands^ and behaved with a generous humanity 
to the unfortunate. I cannot figure a more honest 
politician ; for though his interest in our county was 
greaty and generally successful^ he not only did not 
deceive by fallacious promises, but was anxious that 
people should not deceive themselves by too san- 
guine expectations. His kind and dutiful attention 
to his mother was unremitted. At his house was 
true hospitality ; a plain but a plentiful table ; and 
every guest being left at perfect freedom, felt him- 
self quite easy and happy. While I live, I shall 
honour the memory of this amiable man. 

At night, we advanced a few miles farther, to the 
house of Mr. Campbell, of Treesbank, who was mar- 
ried to one of my wife's sisters, and were entertained 
very agreeably by a worthy couple. 

Sunday 9 Oct. 31. — We reposed here in tran- 
quillity. Dr. Johnson was pleased to find a nu- 
merous and excellent collection of books, which had 
mostly belonged to the Rev. Mr. John Campbell, 
brother of our host. I was desirous to have pro- 
cured for my fellow-traveller, to-day, the company 
of Sir John Cuninghame, of Caprington, whose 
castle was but two miles from us. He was a very 
distinguished scholar, was long abroad, and during 
part of the time lived much with the learned Cuning- 
hame, the opponent of Bentley as a critic upon 
Horace. He wrote Latin with great elegance, and, 
what is very remarkable, read Homer and Ariosto 
through every year. I wrote to him to request he; 

I 4 
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would come to us ; but unfortunately he was pfe- 
yented by indisposition. 

Monday J Nov, 1. — Though Dr. Johzison was 
lazy, and averse to move, I insisted that he should 
go with me, and pay a visit to the Countess of £g^ 
lintoune (>), mother of the late and present earl. I 
assured him he would find himself amply recom- 
pensed for the trouble; and he yielded to mj 
solicitations, though with some unwillingness. We 
were well mounted, and had not many miles to ride. 
He talked of the attention that is necessary in order 
to distribute our charity judiciously. " If thought- 
lessly done, we may neglect the most deserving ob- 
jects ; and, as every man has but a certain portion 
to give, if it is lavished upon those who first present 
themselves, there may be nothing left for such as 
have a better claim. A man should first relieve 
those who are nearly connected with him, by what- 
ever tie ; and then, if he has any thing to spare, 
may extend his bounty to a wider circle." 

As we passed very near the castle of Dundonald, 
which was one of the many residences of the kings 
of Scotland, and in which Robert the Second lived 
and died, Dr. Johnson wished to survey it pa^ 
ticularly. It stands on a beautiful rising ground, 
which is seen at a great distance on several quarters, 
and from whence there is an extensive prospect of 
the rich district of Cuninghame, the western set, 

(1) Susanna, daughter of Sir Alex. Kennedy, of Culxeen, 
third wife of the ninth Earl of Eglintoune. She was a pa- 
troness of the Belles Lettres. Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shep/^erd 
was dedicated to her in a very fulsome style of panegyric. She 
ilied in 17SQ, aged ninety-one.^ C. 
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the isle of Arran, and a part of the northern coast 
of Ireland. It has long been unroofed; and, though 
of considerable size, we could not, by any power of 
imagination, figure it as having been a suitable 
habitation for majesty. Dr. Johnson, to irritate my 
old Scottish enthusiasm, was very jocular on the 
homely accommodation of *^ King Bob,** and roared 
and laughed till the ruins echoed. 

Lady Eglintoune, though she was now in her 
eighty-fifth year, and had lived in the retirement of 
the country for almost half a century, was still a 
very agreeable woman. She was of the noble house 
of Kennedy, and had all the elevation which the 
consciousness of such birth inspires. Her figure 
was majestic, her manners high-bred, her reading 
extensive, and her conversation elegant. She had 
been the admiration of the gay circles of life, and 
the patroness of poets. Dr. Johnson was de- 
lighted with his reception here. Her principles in 
church and state were congenial with his. She 
knew all his merit, and had heard much of him 
from her son. Earl Alexander (i), who loved to 
cultivate the acquaintance of men of talents in every 
department. 

All who knew his lordship will allow that his un- 
derstanding and accomplishments were of no or- 
dinary rate. From the gay habits which he had 
early acquired, he spent too much of his time with 
men, and in pursuits far beneath such a mind as his. 
He afterwards became sensible of it, and turned his 

(1) See ant^, VoL III. p. 59.^ C, 
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thoughts to objects of importance ; but was out off 
in the prime of his life. I cannot speak but with 
emotions of the most affectionate regret of one, in 
whose company many of my early days were passed, 
and to whose kindness I was much indebted. 

Often must I have occasion to upbraid myself 
that, soon after our return to the main land, I al- 
lowed indolence to prevail over me so much as to 
shrink from the labour of continuing my jounuJ 
with the same minuteness as before ; sheltering my- 
self in the thought that we had done with the He- 
brides ; and not considering that Dr. Johnson's 
memorabilia were likely to be more valuable when 
we were restored to a more polished society. Much 
has thus been irrecoverably lost. 

In the course of our conversation this day it came 
out that Lady Eglintoune was married the year be- 
fore Dr. Johnson was born ; upon which she gi^ 
ciously said to him that she might have been hb 
mother, and that she now adopted him ; and when 
we were going away, she embraced him, saying, 
" My dear son, farewelll" My friend was much 
pleased with this day's entertainment, and owned 
that I had done well to force him out. 

Tuesdat/f Nov, 2. — We were now in a country 
not only <' of saddles and bridles" but of post- 
chaises ; and having ordered one from Kilmarnock, 
we got to Auchinleck before dinner. 

My father was not quite a year and a half older 
than Dr. Johnson ; but his conscientious discharge 
of his laborious duty as a judge in Scotland, where 
the law proceedings are almost all in writing, — a 
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severe complaint which ended in his death, — and 
the loss of my mother Q)^ a woman of almost unex- 
ampled piety and goodness, — had before this time 
in some degree affected his spirits, and rendered him 
less difi^osed to exert his faculties: for he had 
originally a very strong mind, and cheerful temper. 
He assured me he never had felt one moment of 
what is called low spirits, or uneasiness, without 
a real cause. He had a great many good stories, 
which he told uncommonly well, and he was re- 
markable for ^' humour, incolumi gravitate,** as Lord 
Monboddo used to characterise it. His age, his office, 
and his character had long given him an acknow- 
ledged claim to great attention, in whatever com- 
pany he was ; and he could ill brook any diminution 
of it. He was as sanguine a Whig and presbyterian 
as Dr. Johnson was a Tory and Church-of-£ngland 
man : and as he had not much leisure to be in- 
formed of Dr. Johnson's great merits by reading his 
works, he had a partial and unfavourable notion of 
him, founded on his supposed political tenets ; which 
were so discordant to his own, that, instead of 
speaking of him with that respect to which he was 
entitled, he used to call him '* a Jacobite felhwJ* 
Knowing all this, I should not have ventured to 
bring them together, had not my father, out of 
kindness to me, desired me to invite Dr. Johnson to 
his house. 
I was very anxious that all should be well ; and 



(1 ) Eupfaemia Erskine, of the family of the Earl of Buchan. 
— C. 
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begged of my friend to avoid three topics, as to 
which they differed very widely; whiggism, pre»- 
byterianism, and — Sir John Pringle. He said 
courteously, " I shall certainly not talk on subjects 
which I am told are disagreeable to a gentleman 
under whose roof I am ; especially, I shall not do so 
to your father," 

Our first day went off very smoothly. It rained, 
and we could not get out ; but my father showed 
Dr. Johnson his Ubrary, which, in curious editions 
of the Greek and Roman classics, is, I suppose, not 
excelled by any private collection in Great Britain. 
My father had studied at Leyden, and been very 
intimate with the Gronovii, and other learned men 
there. He was a sound scholar, and, in particular, 
had collated manuscripts and different editions of 
Anacreon, and others of the Greek lyric poets, with 
great care ; so that my friend and he had much 
matter for conversation, without touching on the 
fatal topics of difference. 

Dr. Johnson found here Baxter's " Anacreon," 
which he told me he had long inquired for in vain, 
and began to suspect there was no such book. Bax- 
ter was the keen antagonist of Barnes. His life is 
in the " Biographia Britannica.'' My father has 
written many notes on this book, and Dr. Johnson 
and I talked of having it reprinted. 

Wednesday, Nov, 3. — It rained all day, and gave 
Dr. Johnson an impression of that incommodious- 
ness of climate in the west, of which he has taken 
notice in his " Journey ;" but, being well accommo- 
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iated, and furnished with a variety of books, he was 
Dot dissatisfied. 

Some gentlemen of the neighbourhood came to 
dsit my fether ; but there was little conversation. 
One of them asked Dr. Johnson how he liked the 
Highlands. The question seemed to irritate him, 
for he answered, ^^ How, Sir, can you ask me what 
obliges me to speak unfavourably of a country 
where I have been hospitably entertained? Who 
can like the Highlands ? I like the inhabitants very 
well." The gentleman asked no more questions. 

Let me now make up for the present neglect, by 
again gleaning from the past. At Lord Monboddo's, 
after the conversation upon the decrease of learning in 
England, his lordship mentioned " Hermes," by Mr. 
Harris of Salisbury, as the work of a living author, 
for whom he had a great respect. Dr. Johnson said 
nothing at the time ; but when we were in our post- 
chaise, told me, he thought Harris ^' a coxcomb." 
This he said of him, not as a man, but as an author; 
and I give his opinions of men and books, faithfully, 
whether they agree with my own or not. I do ad- 
mit, that there always appeared to me something of 
affectation in Mr. Harris's manner of writing ; some- 
thing of a habit of clothing plain thoughts in ana- 
lytic and categorical formality. But all his writings 
are imbued with learning ; and all breathe that phi- 
lanthropy and amiable disposition, which dbtin- 
guished him as a man. Q) 

(I ) This gentleman, though devoted to the stud^ of grammar 
and dialectics, was not so absorbed in it as to be without a sense 
of pleasantry, or to be offended at his favourite topics being 
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At another time, during our Tour, he drew the 
character of a rapacious Highland chief with the 
strength of Theophrastus or la Bruy^re ; concluding 
with these words : '^ Sir, he has no more the soul of 
a chief, than an attorney who has twenty houses ii 
a street, and considers how much he can make bj 
them." 

He this day, when we were by ourselves, ob- 
served, how common it was for people to talk from 
books ; to retail the sentiments of others, and not 
their own ; in short, to converse without any origin- 
ality of thinking. He was pleased to say, ^^ You 
and I do not talk from books." 

Thursday^ Nov. 4. — I was glad to have at length 
a very fine day, on which I could show Dr. Johnson 
the place of my family, which he has honoured with 
so much attention in his " Journey." He is, how- 
ever, mistaken in thinking that the Celtic name) 
Auchinleck, has no relation to the natural appea^ 
ance of it. I believe every Celtic name of a place 
will be found very descriptive. Auchinleck does not 
signify a stony fieJdy as he has said, but a fidd tff 



treated lightly. I one day met him in the street, as I was hast- 
ening to the House of Lords, and told him, I was sorry I couU 
not stop, being rather too late to attend an appeal of the Duke 
of Hamilton against Douglas. « I thought," said he, « their 
contest had been over lon^ ago.'* I answered, << The conteit 
concerning Douglas's filiation was over long ago ; but the con- 
test now is, who shall have the estate." Then assuming the air 
of " an ancient sage philosopher," I proceeded thus : *< Were 
I to predicate concerning him, I should say, the contest for- 
merly was, What m he? The contest now is. What ha» he?" 
<< Right," replied Mr. Harris, smiling, << you have done with 
guaUti/t and have eot into quantity.** — B. — See ant^, as to Mt> 
Harris's learning, vol. III. p. 266.-— C. 
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ioff Stones; and this place has a number of rocks, 
idiich abound in strata of that kind. The *^ suUen 
lignity of the old castle/' as he has forcibly ex- 
)re88ed it (}), delighted him exceedingly. On one 
ode of the rock on which its ruins stand, runs the 
river Lugar, which is here of considerable breadth, 
and is bordered by other high rocks, shaded with 
wood. On the other side runs a brook, skirted in 
the same manner, but on a smaller scale. I cannot 
figure a more romantic scene. 

I felt myself elated here, and expatiated to my 
illustrious Mentor on the antiquity and honourable 
alliances of my family, and on the merits of its 
founder, Thomas Boswell, who was highly favoured 
by his sovereign, James IV. of Scotland, and fell 
with him at the battle of Flodden-field ; and in the 
glow of what, I am sensible, will, in a commercial 
age, be considered as genealogical enthusiasm, did 
not omit to mention what I was sure my friend 
would not think lightly of, my relation to the royal 
personage^ whose liberality, on his accession to the 
throne, had given him comfort and independence. 
I have, in a former page, acknowledged my pride 
of ancient blood, in which I was encouraged by Dr. 

(l) '* I was less delighted with the elegance of the modem 
mansion than with the sullen dignity of the old castle : I clam- 
bered with Mr. Boswell among the ruins, which afforded striking 
iauiges of ancient life. Here, in the ages of tumult and rapine, 
the laird was surprised and killed by the neighbouring chief, 
who^ perhaps, might have extinguished the family, had he not, 
in a few days, been seized and hanged, together with his sons, 
by DouglaSf who came with his forces to the relief ofjiucfdnleck,^ 
^ JoHMsoM*8 Works, vol. viii. p. 413. — C. 
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Jphnson: my readers, therefore, will not be siu^ 
p^ed at my having indulged it on this ocoaaion. >• 

Not tax from the old castle is a spot of conseonted 
earth, on which may be traced the foundations of 
an ancient chapel, dedicated to St. Vincent, and 
where in old times " was the place of graves" for 
the family. It grieves me to think that the remaiBS 
of sanctity here, which were considerable, were 
dragged away, and employed in building a part of 
the house of Auchinleck, of the middle age ; which 
was the family residence, till my father erected that- 
" elegant modern mansion," of which Dr. Johnsoa 
speaks so handsomely. Perhaps this chapel mkj 
one day be restored. 

Dr. Johnson was pleased when I showed him 
some venerable old trees, under the shade of which 
my ancestors had walked. He exhorted me to 
plant assiduously, as my father had done to a great 
extent. 

. As I wandered with my reverend friend in the 
groves of Auchinleck, I told him, that, if I survived 
him, it was my intention to erect a monument to 
him here, among scenes which, in my mind, were aD 
classical ; for, in my youth, I had appropriated to 
them many of the descriptions of the Roman poets. 
He could not bear to have death presented to him 
in any shape; for his constitutional melancholy 
made the king of terrors more frightful. He turned 
off the subject, saying, ^^ Sir, I hope to see your 
grand-children." 

This forenoon he observed some cattle without 
horns, of which he has taken notice in his << Jour- 
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ejy" and aeema undecided whether they be of a 
articular race. His doubts appear to have had no 
laudation; for my respectable neighbour, Mr. 
Urlie, who, with all his attention to agriculture, 
flkb time both for the classics and his friends, as- 
aies me they are a distinct species, and that, when 
mj of their calves have horns, a mixture of breed 
mt be traoedi In confirmation of his opinion, he 
pointed out to me the fdlowing passage in Tacitus, 
^Ne ormentU quidem mus honoTy aut gloria fron* 
(it" (De Mor. Grerm. § 5.), which he wondered had 
CMtped Dr. Johnson. 

On the front of the house of Auchinleck is this 
inscription : — 

I '* Quod pQfcHy hk est : 

Est Ulubris; animus si te noa deficit aequus.** 

b is characteristic of the founder ; but the animui 
muus is, alas I not inheritable, nor the subject of 
devise. He always talked to me as if it were in a 
man's own power to attain it ; but Dr. Johnson told 
me that he owned to him, when they were alone, his 
persuasion that it was in a great measure consti- 
totional, or the effect of causes which do not depend 
Ml ourselves, and that Horace boasts too much, when 
te says, isquum mi cmimuin ipse parabo* 

Friday 9 Nov. 5. — The Rev. Mr. Dun, our parish 
ninister, who had dined with us yesterday, with 
M>me other company, insisted that Dr. Johnson and 
', should dine with him to-day. This gave me an 
opportunity to show my friend the road to the 
ihurch, made by my father at a great expense, for 
ibove three miles, on his own estate, through a 

VOL. V. K 
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range of well-enclosed farms, with a row of trees on 
each side of it. He called it the via scusrc^ and wm 
rery fond of it. Dr. Johnson, though he held no- 
tions far distant from those of the presbyteriaa 
clergy, yet could associate on good terms with them. 
He, indeed, occasionally attacked them. One of 
them discovered a narrowness of information coih 
coming the dignitaries of the church of EngUoid, 
amoncc whom may be found men of the createit 
learning, virtne, <^d piety, and of a truly a^>Ge 
character. He talked before Dr. Johnson of iit 
bishops and drowsy deans ; and, in short, seemed 
to believe the illiberal and profane scofBngs of pro- 
fessed satirists, or vulgar railers. Dr. Johnson wis 
so highly offended, that he said to him, '^ Sir, yon 
know no more of our church than a Hottentot** I 
was sorry that he brought this upon himself. 

Saturday^ Nov. 6. — I cannot be certain whether 
it was on this day, or a former, that Dr. Johnson 
and my father came in collision. If I recollect right) 
the contest began while my father was showing him 
his collection of medals ; and Oliver CromweU's coin 
unfortunately introduced Charles the First and 
Toryism. They became exceedingly warm and 
violent, and I was very much distressed by being 
present at such an altercation between two men, 
both of whom I reverenced ; yet I durst not intc^ 
fere. It would certainly be very unbecoming fa 
me to exhibit my honoured father and my respected 
friend, as intellectual gladiators, for the entertain- 
ment of the public ; and, therefore, I suppress what 
would, I dare say, make an interesting scene in tins 
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dramatic sketch, this account of the transit of John- 
son oyer the Caledonian hemisphere. Q) 

(l) Old Lord Audiinleck was an able lawyer, a good scholar, 
after the maimer of Scotland, and hij^y valued his own ad- 
vantages as a man of good estate and ancient family ; and, more- 
over, he was a strict presbyterian and Whig of the old Scottish 
oast. This did not prevent his being a terribly proud aristocrat : 
and ereat was the contempt he entertained and expressed for his 
son James, for the nature of his friendships and the character 
of tbe personages of whom he was engoue one after another. 
<< There's nae hope for Jamie, mon,** he said to a friend. ** Jamie 
is gaen clean gyte.— What do you think, mon ? He *s done wi* 
Paoli— he*8 off wi' the land-louping scoundrel of a Corsican ; 
and whose tail do you think he has pinned himself to now, mon ?** 
Here the old judge summoned up a sneer of most sovereign 
contempt. ** A dondrdey mon — an auld dominie; he keepeda 
schiile, and cau'd it an acaadamy.** Probably if this had been 
rqported to Johnson, he would have felt it more galling, for he 
never much liked to think of that period of his life; it would 
have aggravated his dislike of Lord Auchinleck's Whiggery and 

Eresbyterianism. These the old lord carried to such an unusual 
eight, that once, when a countryman came in to state some jus-^ 
tice business, and bein^ required to make his oath, declined to 
do so before his lordship, because he was not a covenanted ma- 
gistrate — '<Is that a* your objection, mon?** said the judge; 
*< come your ways in here, and we*ll baith of us tak the solemn 
league and covenant together." The oath was accordingly 
aj^ed and sworn to by both, and I dare say it was the last time 
it ewer received such homage. It may be surmised how far 
Lord Auchinleck, such as he is here described, was likely to suit a 
hi^ Tory and episcopalian like Johnson. As they approached 
Auchinleck, Boswell conjured Johnson by all the ties a£ regard, 
and in requital of the services he had rendered him upon his 
tour, that he would spare two subjects in tenderness to his fa- 
ther's prejudices ; the first related to Sir John Pringle, president 
of the Royal Society, about whom there was then some dispute 
current ; the second concerned the seneral question of Whig and 
Tory. Sir John Pringle, as Bosw^ says, escaped, but the con- 
trover^ between Tory and covenanter rased with great fury, and 
ended m Johnson's pressing upon the old judge the question, 
what good Cromwell, of whom he had said something derogatory, 
had ever done to his country ; when, after being much tortured. 
Lord Auchinleck at last spoke out, ** God, doctor ! he gart 
kings ken that they had a Uth in their neck *'— he taught kings 
they had a jcvnt in their necks. Jamie then set to mediating 
between his father and the philosopher, and availing himself of 
the judge's sense of hospitality, which was punctilious, reduced 
the debate to more order. — Walter Scott. 

K 2 
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Yet I think I may, without impropriety, mention 
one circumstance, as an instance of my father's ad- 
dress. Dr. Johnson challenged him, as he did ns 
all at Talisker, to point out any theological works 
of merit written by presbyterian ministers in Scot- 
land. My father, whose studies did not lie muck 
in that way, owned to me afterwards, that he was 
somewhat at a loss how to answer, but that luckily 
he recollected having read in catalogues the title of 
Durham on the Galatians; upon which he boldly 
said, " Pray, Sir, have you read Mr. Durham's ex- 
cellent commentary on the Galatians ?" " No, Sir," 
said Dr. Johnson. By this lucky thought my &ther 
kept him at bay, and for some time enjoyed his tri- 
umph (i)^ but his antagonist soon made a retort, 
which I forbear to mention. 

In the course of their altercation, Whiggism and 
presbyterianism, Toryism and epbcopacy, were ter- 
ribly buffeted. My worthy hereditary friend. Sir 
John Pringle, never having been mentioned, happilj 
escaped without a bruise. 

My father's opinion of Dr. Johnson may be con- 
jectured from the name he afterwards gave him, 
which was Ursa Major. But it is not true, as 
has been reported, that it was in consequence of my 
saying that he was a canstellctUon of genius and 
literature. It was a sly abrupt expression to one of 
his brethren on the bench of the court of session, 

(1) Mr. Chalmers informs me, that there is no such hookas 
Durham *< on the GalatiarUf** though there is ** on the SeveUh 
tions" Perhaps, however, Johnson misheard Galatians for 
Revelations. — • C. 
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in- which Dr. Johnson was then standing; bnt it 
was not said in his hearing. 

Sunday y iVlw. 7.-- My father and I went to pub-' 
fie worship in our parish church, in which I re- 
gretted that Dr. Johnson would not join us; for, 
though we have there no form of prayer, nor mag^ 
nificent solemnity, yet, as God is worshipped in 
^irit and in truth, and the same doctrines preached 
as in the church of England, my friend would cer- 
tainly have shown more liberality, had he attended. 
I doubt not, however, but he employed his time in 
private to very good purpose. His uniform and 
fervent piety was manifested on many occasions 
during our tour, which I have not mentioned. His 
reason for not joining in presbyterian worship has 
been recorded in a former page. (*) 

Monday y Nov, 8. — Notwithstanding the alterca- 
that had passed, my father, who had the dignified 
courtesy of an old baron, was very civil to Dr. 
Johnson, and politely attended him to the post- 
chaise which was to convey us to Edinburgh. 

Thus they parted. They are now in another, and 
a higher state of existence : and as they were both 
worthy christian men, I trust they have met in 
happiness. But I must observe, in justice to my 
friend's political principles, and my own, that they 
have met in a place where there is no room for 
Whiggism, 

We came at night to a good inn at Hamilton. I 
recollect no more. 

(1) See ant^, VoL IV. p. 125. 
K 3 
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Tuesdaif, Nov. 9. — I wished to have shown Dr. 
Johnson the Duke of Hamilton's house, conuEaoiilj 
called ihepethce of Hamilton, which is dose by the 
town. It is an otject which« haying been pointed 
out to me as a splendid edifice, from mj earliest 
years, in travelling between Auchinleck and Edin- 
burgh, has still great grandeur in my imaginaiioi. 
My friend consented to stop, and view the outside 
of it, but could not be persuaded to go into k. 

We arrived this night at Edinbui^h, afi;er an ab- 
sence of eighty-three days. For five weeks togetlier, 
of the tempestuous season, there had been no ac- 
count received of us. I cannot express how happjr 
I was on finding myself again at home. 
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Edinburgh. — Lard Elibank. — Edinburgh CaHle. — 

Fingal. — Credulity Second Sight -— Garriek and 

Foote as Companions. '^ M&ravian Missions aud 
Methodism, — History, — Robertson. — Reb^ion, — 
Lord MamsfiM. — Richardson. — Prhaie Life of a 
Judge. — Blair. — BoswdTs Imitations. •— Qficers 
of the Army. «-> Academy for Deaf and Dumb. — 
Scotch Highlander and English Sailor, — Roslin and 
Hawthomden. — Cranston. — jS^tr John Dalrymple. 
— Johnsons Departure for London. — Letters from 
Lord Hailes and Mr. Dempster. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10. — Oj^d Mr, Drumiuond» 
the bookseller, came to breakfast. Dr. Johnson and 
he had not met for ten years. There was respect 
on his side, and kindness on Dr. Johnson's. Soon 
afterwards Lord Elibank came in, and was much 
pleased at seeing Dr. Johnson in Scotland. Hit 
lordship said, ^< hardly any thing seemed to him 
more improbable." Dr. Johnson had a very high 
opinion of him. Speaking of him to me, he charac- 
terised him thus : '^ Lord Elibank has read a great 
deal. It is true, I can find in books all that he has 
read ; but he has a great deal of what is in books, 
proved by the test of real life." Lideed, there 
have been few men whose conversation discovered 

K 4 
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more knowledge enlivened by fancy. (^) He 
published several small pieces of distinguished 
merit ; and has left some in manuscript, in par- 
ticular an account of the expedition against Car- 
thagena, in which he served as an officer in the army. 
His writings deserve to be collected. He was the 
early patron of Dr. Robertson, the historian, and 
Mr. Home, the tragic poet ; who, when they were 
ministers of country parishes, lived near his seat 
He told me, ^^ I saw these lads had talents, and they 
were much with me." I hope they will pay a grate- 
ful tribute to his memory. 

The morning was chiefly taken up by Dr. John- 
son's giving him an account of our Tour. The 
subject of difference in political principles was 
introduced. Johnson. <' It is much increased by 
opposition. There was a violent Whig, with whom 
I used to contend with great eagerness. After his 
death I felt my Toryism much abated." I suppose 
he meant Mr. Walmesley of Litchfield (2), whose 
character he has drawn so well in his life of 
Edmund Smith. 

Mr. Naime came in, and he and I accompanied 
Dr. Johnson to Edinburgh castle, which he owned 
was << a great place." But I must mention, as a 

^l) Lord Elibank made a happy retort on Dr. Johnson*s 
dennition of oats, as the food of horses in England and of men 
in Scotland : ** Yes,** said he ; ** and where else will you see 
such horses and such men ? ** — > Walter Scott. 

(2) See ant^f Vol. II. p. 215. It seems unlikely that he and 
Mr. "Walmesley could have had much intercourse since Johnson 
removed to London, in 1737. It was therefore more probably 
some member of the Ivy-lane Club, Dyer, M*Ghie, or Barker, 
whoae political and religious tenets were what Johnson would 
have called Whiggish. — C. 
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striking instance of that spirit of contradiction to 
which he had a strong propensity, when Lord Eli- 
bank was some days after talking of it with the 
natural elation of a Scotchman, or of any man who 
is proud of a stately fortress in his own country, 
Br. Johnson affected to despise it, observing, that 
''it would make a good prison in England." 

Lest it should be supposed that I have suppressed 

one of his sallies against my country, it may not be 

iniproper here to correct a mistaken account that 

^^as been circulated^ as to his conversation this day. 

^t has been said, that being desired to attend to 

^e noble prospect from the Castle-hill, he replied, 

'* Sir, the noblest prospect that a Scotchman ever 

^^es is the high road that leads him to London." 

-^liis Kvely sarcasm was thrown out at a tavern in 

■^Oodon, in my presence, many years before. 

We had with us to-day at dinner^ at my house, 
^*^« Lady Dowager Colvill (i), and Lady Anne 
^^skine (2), sisters of the Earl of Kelly ; the Hon. 
^Tchibald Erskine, who has now succeeded to that 
^itle(»); Lord Elibank, the Rev. Dr. Blair, Mr. 
'T'ytlcr, the acute vindicator of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and some other friends." (*) 

Fingal being talked of. Dr. Johnson, who used to 

(1) Lady Elizabeth Erskine, daughter of the fifth Earl of 
•Vdlie, wiaow of Mr. Walter M acfanane, and wife, by a second 
^^arriage, of the fourth Lord Colville : she died in 1794. — C. 

(2) Lady Anne, bom in 1735; died in 1802, unmarried. — C. 

(3) As teventh earl; bom in 1736: he died in 1797, un- 
^^arried. — C. 

(4) " And his son, the advocate." — Jtri* edit. Young Mr. 
^ytler, the advocate, became afterwards a lord of session, under 
-He title of Lord Woodhouselee. — C. 
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boast that he had, from the first, resisted both Ossian 
and the giants of Patagonia ('), averred hia positive 
disbelief of its authenticity. Lord Elibank said, "I 
am sure it is not M'Pherson's, Mr. Johnson, I keep 
company a great deal with you; it is known I do. 
I may borrow from you better things thaD I can say 
myself, and give them as my own ; but if I should, 
every body will know whose they are." The doctor 
was not softened by this compliment. He denied 
merit to Fingal, supposing it to be the production 
of a man who has had the advantages that the pre- 
sent age affords ; and smd, " nothing ia more easy 
than to write enough in that style if once you 
begin." (3) 

One gentleman in company expressing his opinion 
' that Fingal was certainty genuine, for that he had 
heard a great part of it repeated in the original,' — 
Dr. Johnson indignantly asked him, whether he 
understood tlie original ; to which an answer beinj 
given in the negative, " Why, then," said Dr. John- 
son, '■ we see to what this testimony comes : thai 

itis."e) 

(1) The BlDiy told io Commodore Byron's Vojrage of hii hi*- 
jng fallen in with a fffganCic tribe of natives, on the cout of 

PnUgODU. — C. 

(2) I desire not to be undenEtood as urreeins mliffilv with the 

oplnionB of Dt. Johnson, w'""'- ■ -■ ^■^~- <■ 

Tha many imitalians, howe* 
lished, confirm this observatJ 



(3) Young Mr. Tjrtter briskly stepped forward, uid uid, 
" Fingnl is certainly genuine, for I have heard a great port of il 
repeated in the originaL" Dr. Joboson indignantly aaked him, 
" Sir, do you understand the original? " Tiii-ia. " No, ^"-' 
JoKHsoN. " Wh;, than, we aae to what Ihii tratioianj at 
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I mentioned this aa a remarkable proof how liable 
the mind of man is to credulity, when not guarded 
by such strict examination as that which Dr.Johnaon 
habituaUy practised. The talents and integrity of 
the gentleman who made the remark are unquestion- 
able i yet, had not Dr. Johnson made him advert to 
the consideration, that he who does not understand 
a language cannot know that something which is 
recited to him is in that language, he might have 
believed, and reported to this hour, that he had 
"heard a great part of Fingal repeated in the 
originaL" 

For the satisfaction of tlioae on the north of the 
Tweed, who may think Dr. Johnson's account of 
Caledoniao credulity and inaccuracy too strong, it 
ig but fair to add, that he admitted the same kind 
of ready belief might be found in his own countryi 
" He would undertake," he said, " to write an epic 
poem on the story of Robin Hood ; and half Eng- 
land, to whom the names and places he should men- 
tion in it are familiar, would believe and declare 
they had heard it from their earliest years." 

One of his objections to the authenticity of Fingal, 
during the conversation at Ulinish, is omitted in my 
Journal, but I perfectly recollect it. " Why is not 
the original deposited in some public library, instead 
of exhibiting attestations of its esiatence 7 Suppose 
there were a question in a court of justice, whether 



Ihiu it is." He afterwards said to me, " Did you observe the 
wonderful conflrfencc with which joung Tytler advanced with 
hii ftont ready broad ?" — Fint edit. — C, 
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a man be dead or alive. You aver he is alive, and 
you bring fifty witnesses to swear it. I answer, 
* Why do you not produce the man ?* " This is an 
argument founded on one of the first principles of 
the law of evidence, which Gilbert Q) woidd have 
held to be irrefragable. 

I do not think it incumbent on me to give any 
precise decided opinion upon this question, as to 
which I believe more than some, and less tiian 
others. The subject appears to have now become 
very uninteresting to the public. That Fingal i« 
not from beginning to end a translation from the 
Gaelic, but that same passages have been supplied 
by the editor to connect the whole, I have heard ad- 
mitted by very warm advocates for its authenticity. 
If this be the case, why are not these distinctly as- 
certained ? Antiquaries and admirers of the work 
may complain, that they are in a situation simHai 
to that of the unhappy gentleman whose wife in- 
formed him, on her deathbed, that one of their re- 
puted children was not his ; and, when he eageriy 
begged her to declare which of them it was, she an- 
swered, " TTiat you shall never know;" and expired^ 
leaving him in irremediable doubt as to them all. 

I beg leave now to say something upon second- 
sight, of which I have related two instances, as thej 
impressed my mind at the time. (^) I own, I re- 
turned from the Hebrides with a considerable degree 
of faith in the many stories of that kind which 1 
heard with a too easy acquiescence, without any cloec 

(1) Chief Baron Gilbert wrote a treatise on Evidence, — C 

(2) See Macleod*s Memoirs, voL iv. p. S80, — C. 
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examination of the evidence : but, since that time, 
my belief in those stories has been niucli weakened, 
by reflecting on the careless inaccuracy of narrative 
in common matters, from H-hich we may certainly 
conclude that there may be the same in what is 
more extraordinary. It is but just, however, to 
add, that the belief in second-sight is not peculiar 
lo the Highlands and Isles. 

Some years after our Tour, a cause was tried in 
the court of session, where the principal fact to be 
ascertained was, whether a ship-master, who used 
to frequent the Western Highlands and Isles, was 
drowned in one particular year, or in the year after. 
A great number of witnesses from those parts were 
examined on each side, and swore directly contrary 
to each other upon this simple question. One of 
them, a very respectable chieftain, who told me a 
story of second-sight, which I have not mentioned, 
but which I too implicitly believed, had in this case, 
previous to tliis public examination, not only said, 
but attested under his hand, that he had seen the 
shipmaster in the year subsequent to that in which 
the court was finally satisfied he was drowned. 
When interrogated with the strictness of judicial 
inquiry, and under the awe of an oath, he recollected 
himself better, and retracted what lie bad formerly 
asserted, apologbing for his inaccuracy, by telling 
the judges, " A man will say what he will not swear." 
By many he was much censured, and it was main- 
tained, that every gentleman would be as attentive 
to truth without the sanction of an oath as with it. 
Dr. Johnson, though he himself was distinguished 
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at all times by a scrupulous adherence to truth, eoft- 
troverted this proposition ; and, as a pro(^ that tUi 
was not, though it ought to be, the case, urged the 
very different decisions of elections under Mr« Greii- 
yille's Act, from those formerly made. ^< Gren^ 
men will not pronounce upon oath, what they would 
have said, and voted in the house, without tlui 
sanction." 

However difficult it may be for men who bdieve 
in preternatural communications, in modem timo, 
to satisfy those who are of a different opinion, thef 
may easily refute the doctrine of their opponents, 
who impute a belief in second-sight to superstitioii. 
To entertain a visionary notion that one sees a dis- 
tant or future event may be called superstition ; but 
the correspondence of the fact or event with such 
an impression on the fancy, though certainly very 
wonderful, if proved, has no more connection with 
superstition than magnetism or electricity. 

After dinner various topics were discussed ; but 
I recollect only one particular. Dr. Johnson com- 
pared the different talents of Garrick and Foote, as 
companions, and gave Garrick greatly the prefer- 
ence for elegance, though he allowed Foote ex- 
traordinary powers of entertainment. He said, 
« Garrick is restrained by some principle ; but 
Foote has the advantage of an unlimited rangei 
Garrick has some delicacy of feeling ; it is possible 
to put him out; you may get the better of him; 
but Foote is the most incompressible fellow thst 
I ever knew: when you have driven him into a 
comer, and think you are sure of him, he rnns 
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through between your leg^, or jumps over your 
kead, and makes his escape." 

Dr. Erskine and Mr. Robert Walker, two very 
respectable ministers of Edinburgh ('), supped with 
ns, B9 did the Rev, Dr. Webster. The conversation 
tnrsed on the Moravian missions, and on the me- 
thodistB. Dr. Jolinson observed in general, that 
missionaries were too sanguine in tiieir accounts of 
their success among savages, and that much of what 
they tell is not to be believed. He owned that the 
methodists had done good ; had spread religious 
impressions among the vulgar part of mankind ; 
but, he said, they had great bitterness agaiast other 
Christians, and that he never could get a methodist 
to explain in what he excelled others ; that it always 
ended in the indispensable necessity of hearing one 
of their preachers. 

T%v,ndftjj, Nov. 11. — Principal Robertson came 
to us as we sat at breakfast ; he advanced to Dr. 
Johnson, repeating a line of Virgil, which I forget. 
I suppose, either 

or 

" — multum iJle eC lerris j»el3tus, el alto." (3) 

Every body had accosted us with some studied com- 
pliment on our return. Dr. Johnson said, " I am 
really ashamed of the congratulations which we re- 
ceive. We are addressed as if we liad made a voyage 

line and Mr. 

. .n Gwf JWannertng. 

mili, p. 44.} 

(S) Tlifough vifloui haiard 
■ tS iMt lilKiun both tt7 te 



I 
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to Nova Zembla, and suffered live persecutions it 
Japan." And he afterward remarked, that " to see 
a man come up with a formal air, and a Latin line, 
when we bad no fatigue and no danger, was pro- 
voking." I told him, he waa not sensible of tlie 
danger, having lain under cover in the boat durii^ 
the storm : he was like the chicken, that bides its 
lead under its wing, and then thinks itself safe. 

Lord Elibank came to us, as did Sir WiUiam 
Forbes. The rash attempt in 1745 being meatioDed, 
1 observed, that it would make a fine piece of his- 
tory. (>) Dr. Johnson said it would. Lord EU' 
bank doubted whether any uian of this age could 
give it impartially. Johnson. " A man, by talk- 
ing with those of different sides, who were actors in 
it, and putting down all that he hears, may in time 
collect the materials of a. good narrative. You are to 
consider, all history vras at first oral. I suppose 
Voltaire was fifty years in collecting his ' Louis XIV.' 
which he did in the way that I am proposing." 
Robertson. " He did so. He lived much with all 
the great people who were concerned in that reign, and 
heard them talk of every thing; and then either took 
Mr. Boswell'B way of writing down what he heard, 
or, which is as good, preserved it in his memoij; 

master hand of Sir Wilur 
, m inl«rc3t in the details of 

tUe acDtrli chuacter and monnen, should Kiie iih ■ hiatorj' of Uw 
Young Pretender's proceeding. Mr. Boswell's tiotea, the wak 
oiled ■■ Ancaniiu," the joumala in the Lnekhan papers, moA At 
periodical publicatioDs or the day, conlain a great deal of tb( 
prince's personal history; and the archives of the public offica 
■Dd the Siusn papers would probably be npen to his inquirMs. 
There is perhaps little new to tell, hut it tni^ht be collected ioU 
one ilew. atid the Interest hoiichleiKd bv lua artminble p o u lt* 
-a (iSSOl) . '^ 
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for he has a wonderful m^oAory." With the leave, 
however, of this elegant historian, no man's 
memorj can preserve fieuHs or sayings with such 
fid^ty as may be done by writing them down when 
they are recent. Dr. Robertson said, ^< It was now 
fioll time to make such a collection as Dr. Johnson 
suggested ; for many of the people who were then in 
arms were dropping off; and both Whigs afld 
Jacobites were now come to talk with moderation.*' 
Lord Elibank said to him, ^^ Mr. Robertson, the first 
thing that gave me a high opinion of you was your 
ssying in the Select Society (^), while parties ran 
high, 8o<m after the year 1745, that you did not 
think worse of a man's moral character for his having 
been in rebellion. This was venturing to utter a 
liberal sentiment, while both sides had a detestation 
of each other." 

Dr. Johnson observed, that being in rebellion 
from a notion of another's right was not connected 
with depravity ; and that we had this proof of it, 
that all mankind applauded the pardoning of rebels ; 
which they would not do in the case of robbers and 
murderers. He said, with a smile, that <<he 
wondered that the phrase of unnctturctl rebellion 
should be so much used, for that all rebellion 
was natural to man." 

(1) A society for debate in Edinburgh, consisting of the most 
eminent men. 
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As I kept no Journal of any thing that passed 
after this morning, I shall, from memory, group to- 
gether this and the other days, till that on which 
Dr. Johnson departed for London. They were in 
all nine days ; on which he dined at Lady Colvifl's, 
Lord Hailes's, Sir Adolphus Oughton's, Sir 
Alexander Dick's, Principal Robertsons, Mr. 
M'Laurin's, and thrice at Lord £libank*s seat in 
the country, where we also passed two nights. He 
supped at the Hon. Alexander Gordon's, now one 
of our judges, by the title of Lord Rockville ; at 
Mr. Nairne's, now also one of our judges, by the 
title of Lord Dunsinan ; at Dr. Blair s and Mr. 
Tytler s ; and at my house thrice, one evening with 
a numerous company, chiefly gentlemen of the law ; 
another with Mr. Menzies of Culdares, and Lord 
Monboddo, who disengaged himself on purpose to 
meet him ; and the evening on which we returned 
from Lord Elibank's, he supped with my wife and 
me by ourselves. 

He breakfasted at Dr. Webster's, at old Mr. 
Drummond's^ and at Dr. Blacklock's ; and spent 
one forenoon at my uncle Dr. Boswell's, who 
showed him his curious museum; and, as he was an 
elegant scholar, and a physician bred in the school 
of Boerhaave, Dr. Johnson was pleased with his 
company. 

On the mornings when he breakfasted at my 
house, he had, from ten o'clock till one or two, a 
constant levee of various persons, of very different 
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characters and descriptions. I could not attend 
him, being obliged to be in the court of session ; 
but my wife was so good as to devote the greater 
part of the morning to the endless task of pouring 
out tea for my friend and his visiters. 

Such was the disposition of his time at Edinburgh^ 
He said one evening to me, in a fit of languor, 
" Sir, we have been harassed by invitations." I 
acquiesced. " Ay, Sir," he replied; " but how much 
worse would it have been if we had been neglected?" 

From what has been recorded in this Journal^ it 
may well be supposed that a variety of admirable 
conversation has been lost, by my neglect to pre- 
serve it. I shall endeavour to recollect some of it 
as well as I can. 

At Lady ColvilVs, to whom I am proud to intro- 
duce any stranger of eminence, that he may see what 
dignity and grace is to be found in Scotland, an 
officer observed that he had heard Lord Mansfield 
was not a great English. lawyer. Johnson. "Why, 
Sir, supposing Lord Mansfield not to have the splen- 
did talents which he possesses, he must be a great 
English lawyer, from having been so long at the bar, 
and having passed through so many of the great 
offices of the law. Sir, you may as well maintain 
that a carrier, who has driven a packhorse between 
JBdinburgh and Berwick for thirty years, does not 
know the road, as that Lord Mansfield does not 
know the law of England." 

At Mr. Naime's he drew the character of Richard- 
son, the author of Clarissa, with a strong yet deli- 
cate penciL I lament much that I have not pre- 

L 2 
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served it : I only remember that he expressed a 
high opinion of his talents and virtues; but observed, 
that <^ his perpetual study was to ward off petty in- 
conveniences, and procure petty pleasures ; that his 
love of continual superiority was such that he took 
care to be always surrounded by women, who list^ 
ened to him implicitly, and did not venture to con- 
trovert his opinions (^) ; and that his desire of dis- 
tinction was so great, that he used to give large vaib 
to the Speaker Onslow's servants, that they might 
treat him with respect." 

On the same evening, he would not allow that 
the private life of a judge, in England, was required 
to be so strictly decorous as I supposed. *^ Why 
then, Sir," said I, ^< according to your account, an 
English judge may just live like a gentleman." 
Johnson. ** Yes, Sir, — if he caw."(2) 

At Mr. Tytler's, I happened to tell that one even- 
ing, a great many years ago, when Dr. Hugh Blair 
and I were sitting together in the pit of Drury-Lane 
playhouse, in a wild freak of youthful extravagance, 
I entertained the audience prodigiously, by imitating 
the lowing of a cow. A little while after I had told 
this story, I differed from Dr. Johnson, I suppose 
too confidently, upon some point, which I now for- 
get He did not spare me. " Nay, Sir," said he, 
<4f you cannot talk better as a man, I *d have you 
bellow like a cow."(*) 

(1) See aiUk^ VoL I. p. 27S.— C. 

(S) And yet see, caUCt Vol. IV. p. 114., his censure of Lord 
Moaboddo tor wearing a round hat m the country. — C. 

(fi) At I have been Bcrupulottsly exact in relating anecdottf 
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At Dr. Webster's, he said, that he believed hardly 
any man died without affectation. This remark ap- 
pears to me to be well founded, and will account for 
many of the celebrated deathbed sayings which are 
recorded. 

On one of the evenings at my house, when he 
told that Lord Lovat boasted to an English noble- 
man that, though he had not his wealth, he had two 
thousand men whom he could at any time call into 
the field, the Hon. Alexander Gordon observed, that 
those two thousand men brought him to the block. 
" True, Sir," said Dr. Johnson : " but you may just 
as well argue concerning a man who has fallen over 
a precipice to which he has walked too near, — 
' His two legs brought him to that,' is he not the 
better for having two legs ? " 

At Dr. Blair's I left him, in order to attend a con- 



conceming other persons, I shall not withhold any part of this 
story, however ludicrous. I was so successful in this boyish 
firohc, that the universal cry of the galleries was, *< Encore the 
cow ! Encore the cow ! " In the pride of my heart I attempted 
miitations of some other animals, but with very inferior effect. 
My reverend friend, anxious for my fame, with an air of the 
utmost gravity and earnestness, addressed me thus : " My dear 
&r, I would confine myself to the cow /** — B. — Blair's advice 
was expressed more emphatically, and with a peculiar 6iirr — 
" Stick to the cow, mon ! — Walter Scott. 

[*< When young, ('twas rather silly, I allow,) 
Much pleased was I to imitate a cow. 
One time, at Orurv Lane, with Doctor Blair, 
My imitations made the playhouse stare. 
So very charming was I in my roar. 
That both the galleries clapped, and cried ' Encore I * 
Pleaned with the general plaudit and the laugh, 
I tried to be a jackass and a calf: 
But who, alas! in all things can be great? 
In short, I met a terrible defeat : 
Bbrir whisper*d me,— ** You 've lost your credit now ; 
SUek, BosweU, for the ftiture, to the cow I **-^Bo»i^0hi fHxtkl 

L S 
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sultation, during which he and his amiable host "were 
by themselves. I returned to supper, at which were 
Principal Robertson, Mr. Nairne, and some other 
gentlemen. Dr. Robertson and Dr. Blair, I remem- 
ber, talked well upon subordination and government; 
and, as my friend and I were walking home, he said 
to me, " Sir, these two doctors are good men, and wise 
men." I begged of Dr. Blair to recollect what he 
could of the long conversation that passed between 
Dr. Johnson and him alone, this evening, and he 
obligingly wrote to me as follows : — 

Letter 165. DR. BLAIR TO MR. BOSWELL. 

«« March 3. 1785. 
'^Dbab Sir, — As so many years have intervened 
since I chanced to have that conversation with Dr. John- 
son in my house to which you refer, I have for- 
gotten most of what then passed ; but remember that I 
was both instructed and entertained by it. Among other 
subjects the discourse happening to turn on modem Latin 
poets, the doctor expressed a very favourable opinion of 
Buchanan, and instantly repeated, from beginning to end, 
an ode of his, entitled CalencUs MaicB (the eleventh in 
his MisceUaneorum Liher), beginning with these words, 
' Sdlvete sdcris deliciis sacrce,' with which I had for- 
merly been unacquainted ; but upon perusing it, the 
praise which he bestowed upon it, as one of the happiest 
of Buchanan's poetical compositions, appeared to me 
very just. He also repeated to me a Latin ode he had 
composed in one of the Western Islands, from which he 
had lately returned. We had much discourse concern- 
ing his excursion to those islands, with which he ex- 
pressed himself as having been highly pleased ; talked in 
a favourable manner of the hospitality of the inhabitants; 
and particularly spoke much of his happiness in having 
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you for his companion ; and said that the longer he 
knew you, he loved and esteemed you the more. This 
conversation passed in the interval hetween tea and sup- 
per, when we were by ourselves. You, and the rest of 
the company who were with us at supper, have often 
taken notice that he was uncommonly bland and gay 
that evening, and gave much pleasure to all who were 
present. This is all that I can recollect distinctly of 
that long conversation. Yours sincerely, 

" Hugh Blair." 

At Lord Hailes's we spent a most agreeable day ; 
but again I must lament that I was so indolent as to 
let almost all that passed evaporate into oblivion. 
Dr. Johnson observed there, that " it is wonderful 
how ignorant many officers of the army are, consi- 
dering how much leisure they have for study, and 
the acquisition of knowledge." I hope he was mis- 
taken ;'for he maintained that many of them were 
ignorant of things belonging immediately to their 
own profession; "for instance, many cannot tell 
how far a musket will carry a bullet ;" in proof of 
which, I suppose, he mentioned some particular 
person, for Lord Hailes, from whom I solicited what 
he could recollect of that day, writes to me as fol- 
lows : — 

'^ As to Dr. Johnson's observation about the igno- 
rance of officers, in the length that a musket will carry, 
my brother. Colonel Dalrymple, was present, and he 
thought that the doctor was either mistaken, by putting 
the question wrong, or that he had conversed on the 
subject with some person out of service. Was it upon 
that occasion that he expressed no curiosity to see the 
room at Dumfermline where Charles I. was born ? M 

L 4 
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know that he was horn^' said he ; '.no matter where.' 
Did he envy us the birthplace of the king ? " 

Near the end of his " Journey," Dr. Johnson has 
given liberal praise to Mr. Braidwood's academy for 
the deaf and dumb.(^) When he visited it, a circuia- 
stance occurred which was truly characteristical of 
our great lexicographer. " Pray," said he, " caa 
they pronounce any long words ? " Mr. Braidwood 
informed them they could. Upon which Dr. John- 
son wrote one of his sesquipedalia verba^ which was 
pronounced by the scholars, and he was satisfied. 
My readers may perhaps wish to know what the 
word was ; but I cannot gratify their curiosity. Mr. 
Braidwood (2) told me it remained long in his school, 
but had been lost before I made my inquiry.(*) 



(1) [<< There is one subject of philosophical curiosity to be 
found in Edinburgh, which no other city has to show ; a Coll^ 
of the Deaf and Dumb, who are taught to speak, to read, to 
write, and to practise arithmetic, by a gentleman whose name is 
Braidwood. It was pleasing to see one of the most desperate 
of human calamities capable of so much help : whatever enlarges 
hope will exalt courage; after having seen the deaf tauriht 
arithmetic, who would be afraid to cultivate the Hebrides ? — 
J0HN60N.] 

(2) [Mr. Thomas Braidwood was bom in Scotland, in 171^ 
and died at Hackney, Middlesex, in October, 1806.] 

(3) One of the best critics of our age *' does not wish to pre- 
vent the admirers of the incorrect and nerveless style, which 
generally prevailed for a century before Dr. Johnson's energetic 
writings were known, from enjoying the laugh that this story 
may produce, in which he is very ready to join them.'* Hei 
however, requests me to observe, tnat " my friend very properlv 
chose a long word on this occasion, not. It is believed, from any 
predilection for polysyllables (though he certainly had a doe 
respect for them), but in order to put Mr. Braidwood's skill to 
the strictest test, and to try the efficacy of his instruction by the 
most difficult exertion of the organs of his pupils.**— B. — The 
critic was probably Dr. Blair. — Waltke Scor. 
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Dr. Johnson one day visited the court of session. 
He thought the mode of pleading there too vehe- 
ment, and too much addressed to the passions of the 
judges. '' This/' said he, " is not the Areopagus." 

At old Mr. Drummond's, Sir John Dalrymple 
quaintly said, the two noblest animals in the world 
were a Scotch Highlander and an English sailor 
" Why, Sir," said Dr. Johnson, " I shall say no- 
thing as to the Scotch Highlander; but as to the 
English sailor, I cannot agree with you.'' Sir John 
said he was generous in giving away his money. 
Johnson. ** Sir, he throws away his money, without 
thought and without merit. I do not call a tree 
generous, that sheds its fruit at every breeze." Sir 
John having affected to complain of the attacks 
made upon his <' Memoirs," Dr. Johnson said, '^Nay, 
Sir, do not complain. It is advantageous to an au- 
thor, that his book should be attacked as well as 
praised. Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be struck 
only at one end of the room, it will soon fall to the 
ground. To keep it up, it must be struck at both 
ends." Often have I reflected on this since ; and, 
instead of being angry at many of those who have 
written against me, have smiled to think that they 
were unintentionally subservient to my fame, by 
using a battledore to make me << virum volitare per 



ara:' 



. At Sir Alexander Dick's, from that absence of 
mind to which every man is at times subject, I told, 
in a blundering manner, Lady Eglintoune's compli- 
mentary adoption of Dr. Johnson as her son ; for I 
unfortunately stated that her ladyship adopted him 
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as her son, in consequence of her having been mar- 
ried the year after he was bom. Dr. Johnson in- 
stantly corrected me. " Sir, don't you perceive that 
you are defaming the countess ? For, supposing 
me to be her son, and that she was not married till 
the year after my birth, I must have been her wnJtur 
ral son." A young lady (^) of quality, who was 
present, very handsomely said, " Might not the. son 
have justified the fault ? " My friend was much 
flattered by this compliment, which he never forgot 
When in more than ordinary spirits, and talking of 
his journey in Scotland, he has called to me, f^ Boa- 
well, what was it that the young lady of quality said 
of me at Sir Alexander Dick's ? " Nobody will 
doubt that I was happy in repeating it. 

My illustrious friend, being now desirous to be 
again in the great theatre of life and animated ex- 
ertion, took a place in the coach, which was to set 
out for London on Monday the 22d of November. 
Sir John Dalrymple pressed him to come on the 
Saturday before, to his house at Cranston, which 
being twelve miles from Edinburgh, upon the mid- 
dle road to Newcastle (Dr. Johnson had come to 
Edinburgh by Berwick, and along the naked coast)^ 
it would make his journey easier, as the coach wouki- 
take him up at a more seasonable hour than tha^ 
at which it sets out. Sir John, I perceive, was am — ' 
bitious of having such a guest ; but as I was wel 
assured, that at this very time he had joined wi' 
some of his prejudiced countrymen in railing at 

(1) Probably one of the Ladies Lindsay, daughters of 
£arl of Balcarres. — Walter Scott. fOne of these, Lady Abb 
Lindesay, wrote the beautiful ballad oiAtUd Robin Gre^.J 
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Johnson, and had said, he wondered how any gen- 
tleman of Scotland could keep company with him, 
I thought he did not deserve the honour ; yet, as 
it might be a convenience to Dr. Johnson, I con- 
trived that he should accept the invitation, and en- 
gaged to conduct him. I resolved that, on our way 
to Sir John's, we should make a little circuit by 
Roslin Castle and Hawthornden, and wished to set 
out soon after breakfast; but young Mr. Tytler 
came to show Dr. Johnson some essays which he 
had written ; and my great friend, who was exceed- 
ingly obliging when thus consulted^ was detained so 
long, that it was, I believe, one o'clock before we got 
into our post-chaise. I found that we should be too 
late for dinner at Sir John Dalrymple's, to which 
we were engaged ; but I would by no means lose 
the pleasure of seeing my friend at Hawthornden — 
of seeing Sam Johnson at the very spot where Ben 
Jonson visited the learned and poetical Drummond. 

We surveyed Roslin Castle, the romantic scene 
around it, and the beautiful Gothic chapel, and 
dined and drank tea at the inn ; after which we pro- 
ceeded to Hawthornden, and viewed the caves ; and 
I all the while had Rare Ben in my mind, and was 
pleased to think that this place was now visited by 
another celebrated wit of England. 

By this time ^^ the waning night was growing 
old," and we were yet several miles from Sir John 
Dalrymple's. Dr. Johnson did not seem much 
troubled at our having treated the baronet with so 
little attention to politeness ; but when I talked of 
the grievous disappointment it must have been tp 
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him that we did not come to the feast that he had 
prepared for us (for he told us he had killed a 
seven-year-old sheep on purpose), my friend got 
into a merry mood, and jocularly said, " I dare say, 
Sir, he has been very sadly distressed ; nay, we do 
not know but the consequence may have been fatal 
Let me try to describe his situation in his own his- 
torical style. I have as good a right to make him 
think and talk, as he has to tell us how people 
thought and talked a hundred years ago, of whidi 
he has no evidence. All history, so far as it is not 
supported by contemporary evidence, is romance.— 
Stay now — let us consider I " He then (heartily 
laughing all the while) proceeded in his imitation, 
I am sure to the following effect, though now, at tiM 
distance of almost twelve years, I cannot pretend to 
recollect all the precise words. 

^^ Dinner being ready^ he wondered that his guests 
were not yet come. His wonder was soon succeeded 
by impatience. He walked about the room in anxioiu 
agitation ; sometimes he looked at his watch^ sometimes 
he looked out at the window with an eager gaze of ex- 
pectation^ and revolved in his mind the various acci- 
dents of human life. His family beheld him with 
mute concern. ^ Surely^' said he^ with a sigh, ^ thej 
will not fail me.' The mind of man can bear a certain 
pressure; but there is a point when it can bear no 
more. A rope was in his view, and he died a Roman 
death." (1) 

(1) << Essex was at that time confined to the same chamber of 
the Tower from which his father Lord Capel had been led to 
death, and in which his wife*s grandfather had inflicted a virfii*- 
tary death upon himself. When he saw his friend carried to 
what he reckoned certain fate, their common enemies enjoyinf 
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It was very late before we reached the seat of Sir 
JohnDalrymple (*), who, certainly with some reason, 
was not in very good humour. Our conversation 
was not brilliant. We supped, and went to bed in 
ancient rooms, which would have better suited the 
dimate of Italy in summer, than that of Scotland 
in the month of November. 

I recollect no conversation of the next day worth 
preserving, except one saying of Dr. Johnson, which 
will be a valuable text for many decent old dowagers, 
and other good company, in various circles to de- 
scant upon. He said, ^^ I am sorry I have not learnt 
to play at cards. It is very useful in life : it gener* 
ates kindness, and consolidates society." (^) He 
certainly could not mean deep play. 

My friend and I thought we should be more com- 
fortable at the inn at Blackshields, two miles farther 
on. We therefore went thither in the evening, and 
he was very entertaining ; but I have preserved no- 
thing but the pleasing remembrance, and his verses 
on George the Second and Gibber, and his epitaph 
on Pamell, which he was then so good as to dictate 



the gpectacle, and reflected that it was he who had forced Lord 
Howard upon the confidence of Russell, he retired, and by a 
Soman death, put an end to his misery.** — Daln/mple's Memoirs, 
t(A, i. p. 36. 

(1) They seem to have behaved to Sir John Dalrymple with 
^ranton incivility. — C. 

(2) The late excellent Dr. Baillie advised a gentleman whose 
ofllcial duties were of a very constant and engrossing nature, 
%iid whose health seemed to suffer from over-work, to play at 
tarda in the evening, which would tend, he said, to quiet the 
mind, and to allay the anxiety created by the busincas of the 
day. — C. — [Myself, when over-worked at the Admiralty .—C. 
188&] 
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to me. We breakfasted together next morning, and 
then the coach came, and took him up. He had, as 
one of his companions in it, as far as Newcastle, the 
worthy and ingenious Dr. Hope, botanical professor 
at^ Edinburgh. Both Dr. Johnson and he used to 
speak of their good fortune in thus accidentally 
meeting ; for they had much instructive convers- 
ation, which is always a most valuable enjoyment, 
and, when found where it is not expected, is pecu- 
liarly relished. 

I have now completed my account of our Tour to 
the Hebrides. I have brought Dr. Johnson down 
to Scotland, and seen him into the coach which in a 
few hours carried him back into England. He said 
to me often, that the time he spent in this Tour was 
the pleasantest part of his life, and asked me if I 
would lose the recollection of it for five hundred 
pounds. I answered I would not ; and he applauded 
my setting such a value on an accession of new 
images in my mind. 

Had it not been for me, I am persuaded Dr. John* 
son never would have undertaken such a journey; 
and I must be allowed to assume some merit from 
having been the cause that our language has been 
enriched with such a book as that which he pub- 
lished on his return ; a book which I never read but 
with the utmost admiration, as I had such oppo^ 
tunities of knowing from what very meagre mate- 
rials it was composed. 

But my praise may be supposed partial; and 
therefore I shall insert two testimonies, not liable to 
that objection, both written by gentlemen of Scot' 
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land, to whose opinions I am confident the highest 
respect will be paid, Lord Hailes and Mr. Demp- 
ster. 

Letter 166. LORD HAILES TO MR. BOSWELL. 

« Newbailes, Feb. 6. 1775. 

'^ Sib, — I have received much pleasure and much 
instruction from perusing the ^ Journey to the He- 
brides.' I admire the elegance and variety of descrip- 
tion, and the lively picture of men and manners. I 
always approve of the moral, often of the political re- 
flections. I love the benevolence of the author. 

^' They who search for faults may possibly find them 
in this, as well as in every other work of literature. 
For example, the friends of the old family say that the 
era of planting is placed too late, at the union of the 
two kingdoms. I am known to be no friend of the old 
family ; yet I would place the era of planting at the 
restoration; after the murder of Charles I. had been 
expiated in the anarchy which succeeded it. 

^' Before the restoration, few trees were planted, 
unless by the monastic drones : their successors (and 
worthy patriots they were), the barons, first cut down 
the trees, and then sold the estates. The gentleman at 
St. Andrews, who said that there were but two trees in 
Fife, ought to have added, that the elms of Balmerino 
were sold within these twenty years, to make pumps 
for the fire-engines. 

'* In J. Major de Crestis Scotorum, 1. i. c. 2, last 

edition, there is a singular passage : — 

« * Davidi Cranstoneo conterraneo, dum de prima theologi» 
Ucentia foret, duo ei consoeii et familiares, et mei cum eo in 
ftitibus auditores, scilicet Jacobus Almain Senonensis, et Petrus 
Bruxcellensis, Praedicatoris ordinis, in Sorbonee curia die Sor- 
bonico commilitonibus suis publice objecerunt, quod pane ave- 
na^o pM)en Scoti, sicut a quodam religioso intellexerant, vesce- 
banUur, ut virunif quern choiericum noverarUt honestit saUinu ten- 
tatrentf qui hoc inficiari tanquam patria dedecu* nisus e$t.*^ 
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« 



Vt2Ly introduce our countryman^ Mr. licentiate 
David Cranston^ to the acquaintance of Mr. Johnson. 
'^ The syllogism seems to have heen this : — 

They who feed on oatmeal are barbarians ; 
But the Scots feed on oatmeal : — Ergo — 

The licentiate denied the miinor. I am^ Sir^ &c. 

^' DaV. DALRYMPLIi." 

Lbttea 167. MR. DEMPSTER TO MR. BOSWELL 

« Dunnichen, Feb. 16. 1775. 

'^ Mt dear Boswell^ — I cannot omit a momoit 
to return you my best thanks for the entertainment 
you have furnished me, my family^ and guests^ by the 
perusal of Dr. Johnson's ' Journey to the Westen 
Islands ;' and now for my sentiments of it. I was wd 
entertained. His descriptions are accurate and vivid. 
He carried me on the tour along with him* I am 
pleased with the justice he has done to your humour 
and vivacity. ^ The noise of the wind being all its own/ 
is a hon-mot, that it would have been a pity to have 
omitted^ and a robbery not to have ascribed to its 
author, (i) 

'^ There is nothing in the book, from beginning to 
end^ that a Scotchman need to take amiss. What he 
says of the country is true, and his observations on the 
people are what must naturally occur to a smsibie, 
observing^ and reflecting inhabitant of a confoenimi 
metropolis^ where a man on thirty pounds a year may 
be better accommodated with all the little wants of fife 
than Col or Sir Allan. He reasons candidly about the 
second-sight ; but I wish he had inquired more^ before 
he ventured to say he even doubted of the possibility of 

(1) *< I know not that I ever heard the wind so loud in any 
other place [as in Col] ; and Mr. Boswell observed, that its 
noise was att its oum, for there were no trees to increase it.**«* 
JohnsorCi Journey.'-^ C. 
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such an unusual and useless deviation from all the known- 
laws of nature. The notion of the second-sight I 
sider as a remnant of Buperstitious ignorance and 
dulity, which a philosopher will set down as such, till 
the conirftiy is clearly proved, and then it will be 
classed among the other certain, though unaccountable 
parts of our nature, like dreams, and — I do not know 

" In regard to the language, it has the merit of being 
all his own. Many words of foreign extraction ate 
used, where, I beheva, common ones would do as well, 
especially on familiar occasions. Yet I believe he could 
not express himself so forcibly in any other style. I 
uu charmed with his researches concerning the Erse 
language, and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I ani 
quite convinced ; and 1 shall ranli Ossian, and his 
Fingals and Oscars, amongst the nursery tales, not the 
true history of our countryj in all time to come. 

" Upon the whole the book cannot displease, for it 
has no pretensions. The auth»r neither Bays he is a 
geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very learned in the 
History of Scotland, nor a naturahst, nor a fossiUst. 
The manners of the people, and the face of the country, 
are all he attempts to describe, or seems to have thought 
of. Much were it to be wished that they who have 
travelled into more remote, and of course more curious, 
regions, had all possessed his good sense. Of the state 
of learning his observations on Glasgow university show 
he has formed a very sound judgment. He understands 
our climate too, and he has accurately observed the 
changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, which 
Scotland has undergone, in consequence of the btessingB 
of liberty and internal peace. I could have drawn ray 
pen through the story of the old woman at St. Andrew's, 
being the only silly thing in the book. He has taken 
the opportunity of ingrafting into (he work several good 
obiervUionB, which 1 dare say he had made upon men 
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and things before he set foot on Scotch ground^ by which , 
it is considerably enriched. (}) A long journey^ like s 
tall may-pole, though not very beautiful itself^ yet is 
pretty enough when ornamented with flowers and gar- 
lands : it furnishes a sort of cloak-pins for hanging the 
furniture of your mind upon; and whoever sets ont 
upon a journey, without furnishing his mind previoody 
with much study and useful knowledge, erects a may* 
pole in December, and puts up very useless doak-pins. 

'' I hope the book will induce many of his couBtry* 
men to make the same jaunt, and help to intermix ^ 
more liberal part of them still more with us, and per- 
haps abate somewhat of that virulent antipathy whick 
many of them entertain against the Scotch ; who cer- 
tainly woidd never have formed those cambinatkm 
whidi he takes notice of, more than their ancestors, had 
they not been necessary for their mutual safety, at least 
for their success, in a country where they are treated as 
foreigners. They would find us not deficient, at least 
in point of hospitality, and they would be ashamed ever 
after to abuse us in die mass. 

" So much for the Tour. I have now, for the first 
time in my life, passed a winter in the country ; and 
never did three months roll on with more swiftness and 
satisfaction. I used not only to wonder at, but pity^ 
those whose lot condemned diem to winter any where 
but in either of the capitals. But every place has its 
charms to a cheerful mind. I am busy planting and 
taking measures for opening the summer campaign in 
farming ; and I find I have an excellent resource, when 
revolutions in politics perhaps, and revolutions oSf die 
sun for certain, will make it decent for me to retreat 
behind the ranks of the more forward in life. 

(l) Mr. Orme^ one of the ablest historians of this age» it U 
the same oftinion. He said to me, ** There are in that book 
thoughts which, by long revolution in the great mind of John- 
son, have been formed and polished — like pebbles rolled in the 
ocean.** 
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" I am glad to hear the last was a very buny week 
with yoa. I see you as counsel in some causes which 
must have opened a charming field for your humourous 
Tein. As it ia more uncommon, so I verily bdieve it 
is more useful than the mare serious exercise of reason ; 
and, to a man who is to appear in pubUc, more eclat is 
to be gained, sometimes more money too, by a bon-mot, 
than a learned speech. It is the fund of natural humour 
which Lord North possesses, that mates him so much 
the favourite of the house, and so able, be<^use so 
anishle, a leader of a party. 

" I have now finished my Tour of Seven Pages. In 
what remains, I beg leave to offer my comphments, and 
those of ma trei ekerefemme, to you and Mrs. Boswell. 
R^y nnbend the busy brow, and frolic a htde in s 
letter to, my dear Boswell, your affectionate friend, 

"George Dempster." (') 

I shall also present the public with a correspond- 
ence with the laird of Rasay, concerning a passa^ 
in the " Journey to the Western Islands," which 
shows Dr. Johnson in a very amiable light, 

Lm«168. THE LAIRD OF RASAY TO 
MR. BOSWELL. 

" Eaaajr, April 10. 1775. 

" Dear Sir, — I take this occasion of returning yoa 
my most hearty thanks for the civiUties shown to my 
daughter by you and Mta. Boswell. Vet, though she 
bag informed me that 1 am under this obligation, I 

(I) Every reader will, 1 am sure, loin with me in warm acU 
mirAtion of the truly patriotic 
which most to BppUud, — Iha 
which could kc and adrnU the defects at his nsllve cminlry, to 
which no mm is a more lealouii friend ; or that candour which 
induced him to giie juxt praise Id the minister wlunu be honestly 
and streuuouUy opposed. 
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should very probably have deferred troubling you with 
making my acknowledgments at present^ if I had not 
seeu Ur. Johnson's ' Journey to the Western IsleB,' in 
which be has been pleased to make a very friendly men- 
tion of my family, for which I am surely obliged to him, 
as being more than an equivalent for the reception yon 
and he met witb. Yet there is one para^apb I should 
have been glad be had omitted, which I am snie waa 
owing to misinformation ; that is, that I had acknov. 
iedged Macleod to be my chief, though my anceston 
disputed the pre-eminence for a long tract of time. 

" I never had occasion to enter seriously on this 
argument with the present laird^ or his grandfather, not 
could I have any temptation to such a renunciatioc fron 
either of them. I acknowledge the benefit of being chief 
of a clan is in our days of very little significancy, and to 
trace out the progress of this honour to the founder of a 
family, of any standing, would perhaps be a matter o! 
some difficulty. 

"The true state of the present case is this: — die 
M'Leod family consists of two different branches; the 
M'Leods of Lewis, of which I am descended, and the 
M'Leods of Harris. And though the former have lost 
a very extensive estate by forfeiture in King James the 
Sixth's time, there are still severa] respectable families of 
it existing, who would justly blame me for such an un- 
meaning cession, when they all acknowledge me head of 
that family ; which, though in fact it be but an idetl 
point of honour, is not hitherto so far disregarded in our 
country, but it would determine some of my friends to 
look on me as a much smaller man than eidier they w 
myself judge me at present to be. I will, therefore, uk 
it as a favour of you to acquaint the Doctor with tbe 
difficidty he has brought me to. In travelling among 
rival clans, such a silly tale as this might easily be whis- 
pered into the ear of a passing stranger ; but as it hu 
no foundation in fact, I hope the Doctor will be so good 
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as to tale Wb own way in undeceiving the public — I 
principaUy mean ray frienda and connexions, who will 
be first angry at me, and next sorry to find such an in- 
Elance of my littleness recorded in a book which has a 
very fair chance of being much read. I expect you will 
let me know what he will write you in return, and we 
here beg to make offer to you and Mrs. Boswell of our 
most respectful compliments. — I am, dear Sir, your moat 
obedient humble servant, 

" John M'Leod." 



"London, May 8. 1775. 

"■ Dkar Sm, — The day before yesterday I had the 
hoDonr to receive your letter, and I immediately com- 
manicated it to Dr. Johnson. He said he loved yonc 
spirit, and was exceedingly sorry that he h^d been the 
cause of the smallest uneasiness to you. There is not 
a more candid man in the world than he is, when properly 
addressed, as you will see from his letter to you, which 
I now inclose. He has allowed me to take a copy of it, 
and he says you may read it to your clan, or puHish it, 
if you please. Be assured. Sir, that I shall take care of 
what he has intrusted to me, which is to have an acknow- 
ledgment of his error inserted in the Edingurgh news- 
papers. You will, I dare say, be fully satisfied with Dr. 
Johnson's behaviour. He is desirous to know that yon 
are ; and therefore when you have read his acknowledg- 
ment in the papers, I beg you may write bt me ; and if 
you choose it, I am persua<led a letter from you to die 
Doctor also will be taken kind. 1 shall be at Edinburgh 
the week after next. 

" Any civihlies which my wife and I had in our 

power to show to your danghter. Miss M'Leod, were due 

fi.Jier own merit, and were well repaid by her agreeable 
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company. But I am sure I should be a very unworthy 
man if I did not wish to show a grateful sense of the 
hospitable and genteel manner in which you were pleased 
to treat me. Be assured^ my dear Sir^ that I shall nerer 
forget your goodness^ and the happy hours which I spent 
in Basay. 

" You and Dr. M^Leod were both so obliging as to 
promise me an account in writings of all the particolan 
which each of you remember^ concerning the transaction 
of 1745-6. Pray do not forget this^ and be as minute 
and full as you can ; put down every thing : I have a 
great curiodty to know as much as I can^ authentically. 

^' I beg that you may present my best respects to Lady 
Basay, my compliments to your young family^ and to 
Dr. M^Leod ; and my hearty good wishes to Malcolm^ 
with whom I hope again to shake hands cordially. — I 
have the honour to be^ dear Sir^ your obliged and faith- 
ful humble servant^ 

'* James Boswkll." 



ADVERTISEMENT WRITTEN BY DR. JOHNSON, 

And inserted by his desire in the Edinburgh newspapersy rrferrei 

to in theforeffoir^ letter, (i) 

" The author of the ' Journey to the Western 
Islands^' having related that the M^Leods of Rasay 
acknowledge the chieftainship or superiority of the 
M'Leods of Sky^ finds that he has been misinformed or 
mistaken. He means in a future edition to correct Mb 
error^ and wishes to be told of more^ if more have been 
discovered.' 



»t 



Dr. Johnson's letter was as follows : — 



(1) The original MS. is now in my possetdon. 



" London, May 6. 1775. 

" Dear Sir, — Mr. Boswell has this dsy shown me 
1 letter in which jou complain of a passage in the 
' Journey to the Hebrides.' My meaning is roistaten. 
I did not inteod to say thut you had personally made 
•ny ceBsion of the righta of your house, or any ac- 
Inowledgnient of the sujieriority of M'l^od of Dunvegan. 
I only designed to express what 1 thought generally 
admitted — that the house of Ilasay allowed the sujieri- 
ority of the house of Dunvegan. Even this I uow find 
to be erroneous, and will therefore omit or retract it in 
the next edition. 

" Though what I had said had been true, if it had 
been disagreeable to you, I should have wished it unsaid ; 
for it is not my business to adjust precedence. As it ii 
niiatahen, I find myself disposed to correct, both by my 
re«pect for you, and my reverence for truth. 

" As I know not when the book will be reprinted, I 
hive desired Mr. Boswell to anticipate the correction in 
the Edinburgh papers. This is all that can be done. 

" I hope I may now venture to desire that my 
compliments may be made, and my gratitude expressed, 
to Lady Ilasay, Mr. Malcolm M'Leod, Mr. Donald 
M'Queen, and all the gentlemen and all the ladies whom 
I saw in the island of Rasay ; a place which I re- 
member with too much pleasure and too much kindness, 
not to be sorry that my ignorance, or hasty persuasion, 
should, for a single moment, have violated its tranquilhty. 

" I beg you all to forgive an undesigned and in- 
voluntary injury, and to consider me as. Sir, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

" Sam. J'ohnso[j."(') 

(1) RoBay w> 
dined with Dr. J 
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It would be improper for me to boast of my own 
labours ; but I cannot refrain from publishing such 
praise as I received from such a man as Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo, after the perusal of the original 
manuscript of my Journal. 

Lfttkr 171. SIR W. FORBES TO MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh, March 7. 1777. 

" My Dear Sir, — I ought to have thanked yon 
sooner for your very obliging letter^ and for the Bingnkr 
confidence you are pleased to place in me^ when yen 
trust me with such a curious and valuable deposit as the 
papers you have sent me. (i) Be assured I have a doe 
sense of this favour^ and shall faithfully and carefully 
return them to you. You may rely that I shall neither 
copy any part, nor permit the papers to be seen. 

" They contain a curious picture of society, and form 
a journal on the most instructive plan that can possibly be 
thought of ; for I am not sure that an ordinary observer 
would become so well acquainted either with Dr. Jotmr 
son^ or with the manners of the Hebrides^ by a personal 
intercourse^ as by a perusal of your Journal. I am 
very truly, dear Sir, &c. 

^' William Forbes." 

When I consider how many of the persons men- 
tioned in this Tour are now gone to '< that undis- 
covered country, from whose bourne no traveller re- 

(1) In justice both to Sir William Forbes and myself, it is 
proper to mention, that the papers which were submitted to hb 
perusal contained only an account of our Tour from the time 
that Dr. Johnson and I set out from Edinburi^h, and con- 
sequently did not contain the eulogium on Sir William FortMS 
(vol. 1 V. p. 15.)) which he never saw till this book appeared in 
print ; nor did he even know, when he ^Tote the alx>ve letter, 
that this Journal was to be published. 
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turns," I feel an impression at once awful and tendeiv 
— Reguiescaat in pace ! 

It may be objected by some persons, as it has been J 
by one of my friends, that he. who has the power > 
thus exliibiting an exact transcript of conversation* | 
is not a desirable member of society. 1 repeat the 
answer which I made to that friend : " Few, very 
few, need be afraid that tlieir sayings will be r 
corded. Can it be imagined that I would take the 
trouble to gather what grows on every hedge, because. J 
I have collected auch fruits as the Nonpareil anil"j 
the Bon Chretien ?" 

On the other hand, how useful is such a faculty,*-^ 
if well exercised. To it wc owe all those interesting T 
apophthegms and memorabilia of the ancients, which.' I 
Plutarch, Xenophon, and Valerius Maximus, have ^ 
transmitted to us. To it we owe all those instructive 
and entertaining collections which the French have 
made under the title of " Ana," affixed to some 
celebrated name. To it we owe the " Table-Talk" 
of Selden, the " Conversation" between Ben Jonson 
and Drummond of Hawthomden, Spence's " Anec- 
dotes of Pope," and other valuableremains in our own 
language. How delighted should we have been, if 
thus introduced into the company of Shakspeare and 
of Dryden, of whom we know scarcely any thing but 
their admirable writings I What pleasure would it 
have given us, to have known their petty habits, their 
characteristic manners, their modes of composition, 
and their genuine opinion of preceding writers and 
of their contemporaries ! All these are now irrecover- 
ably lost Considering how juany of the strongest 
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and most brilliant efiiisions of exalted intellect most 
have perished, how much is it to be regretted that 
all men of distinguished wisdom and wit have not 
been attended by friends, of taste enough to relish, 
and abilities enough to register their conversatiim: 

** Vixere fortes ante Agamenmona 
Multi, sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro/ 

They whose inferior exertions are recorded, as 
serving to explain or illustrate the sayings of such 
men, may be proud of being thus associated, and of 
their names being transmitted to posterity, by being 
appended to an illustrious character. 

Before I conclude, I think it proper to say, that 
I have suppressed (*) every thing which I thought 

(1) Having found, on a revision of the first edition of tiiis 
work, that, notwithstanding my best care, a few observations 
had escaped me, which arose from the instant impression, the 
publication of which might perhaps be considered as passing 
the bounds of a strict decorum, I immediately ordered that they 
should be omitted in the subsequent editions. I was pleased 
to find that they did not amount in the whole to a page. If any 
of the same kind are yet left, it is owing to inadvertence alone, 
no man being more unwilling to give pain to others than I am. 
A contemptible scribbler, of whom I have learned no more 
than that, after having disgraced and deserted the clerical cha- 
racter, he picks up in London a scanty livelihood by scurriloas 
lampoons under a feigned name, has impudently and falsely 
asserted that the passages omitted were defamaiory, and that the 
omission was not voluntary, but compulsory. T*he last insinu- 
ation I took the trouble publicly to disprove ; yet, like one of 
Pope's dunces, he persevered in " the lie o*erthrown.** As to 
the charge of defamation, there is an obvious and certain mode 
of refuting it. Any person who thinks it worth while to com- 
pare one edition with the other will find that the passages 
omitted were not in the least degree of that nature, but exactly 
such as I have represented them in the former part of this note, 
the hasty eff\ision of momentary feelings, which the delicacy <v 
politeneflB i hould have suppressed. — B. 
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could really hurt any one now living. Vanity and self- 
conceit indeed may sometitnes suffer. With respect 
to what is related, I considered it my duty to " ei- 
tenuate nothing, nor act down aught in maliee;" and 
with those lighter strokes of Dr. Johnson's satire, 
proceeding from a warmth and quickness of imagina- 
tioD, not from any malevolence of heart, and which, 
on account of their excellence, could not be omitted, 
I trust that they whoare the subject of them have good 
sense and good temper enough not to be displeased. 
I have only to add, that I shall ever reflect with 
great pleasure on a Tour, which has been the means 
of preserving so much of the enlightened and instruc- 
tive conversation of one whose virtues will, I hope, 
ever be an object of imitation, and whose powers of 
mind were so extraordinary, that ages may revolve 
before such a man shall again appear. 



His sUy in Scotland was from the 18th of August, 
on which day he arrived, till the 22d of November, 
when he set out on his return to London ; and I 
believe ninety-four days were never passed by any 
man in a more vigorous exertion. He came by the 

I believe the KribHer alluded lo was William Thompson, 
author of the " Man in the Moon," and other saiirirol novels, 
half clever, half craiy kind o( works. He was once a member 
of the kirk of Scotland, hut beiti^; deposed by the presbytery 
of Auchterarder, became an author of ail works in London, 

gfring a ilap by Ihc way lo that same presbytery with the un- 
prouounceable name. Boswell's denial of havine retracled 
upm eoTHpuiiiim refuted what was said by Peter Pindar and 
others about " M'Donald's rage." — Wiiria Scotr. 
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way of Berwick-upon-Tweed to Edinburgh, where 
he remained a few days, and then went by St. An- 
drew's, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to 
the Hebrides, to visit which was the principal object 
he had in view. He visited the isles of Sky, Rasay, 
Col, Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He travelled 
through Argyleshire by Inverary, and from thence 
by Lochlomond and Dunbarton to Glasgow, then bf 
Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my 
family, and then by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, 
where he again spent some time. 

He thus saw the four universities of Scotland, its 
three principal cities, and as much of the Highland 
and insular life as was sufficient for his philosophical 
contemplation. I had the pleasure of accompanying 
him during the whole of his journey, (i) 

He was respectfully entertained by the great, the 
learned, and the elegant, wherever he went ; nor was 
he less delighted with the hospitality which he ex- 
perienced in humbler life. (2) 

(1) The author was not a small gainer by this extraordinary 
Journey ; for Dr. Johnson thus wntes to Mrs. Thrale, Not. 3. 
1773 : — " Boswell will praise my resolution and perseverance, 
and I shall in return celebrate his good humour and perpetual 
cheerfulness. He has better faculties than I had imagined; 
more justness of discernment, and more fecundity of images. 
It is very convenient to travel with him ; for there is no house 
where he is not received with kindness and respect*' — Let. 90* 
— Malonc. — I asked Lord Stowell in what estimation he 
found Boswell amongst his countrymen. " Generally liked as 
a good-natured jolly fellow," replied his lordship. ** But was 
he respected?" ** Why, I think he had about the proportion of 
respect that you might guess would be shown to ajoUyfiUow" 
His lordship evidently thought that there was more regard than 
respect, — C 

(2) He was long remembered amoneit the lower orders of 
Hebrideans by the title of the Sassenach More, the big EngHski 
— Waltxk Scor. 
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His various adventures, and the force and vivacity 
of his mind, as exercised during this peregrination^ 
upon innumerable topics, have been faithfully, and 
to the best of my abilities, displayed in my '< Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides," to which, as the public 
has been pleased to honour it by a very extensive 
circulation, I beg leave to refer, as to a separate and 
remarkable portion of his life, which may be there 
seen in detail, and which exhibits as striking a view 
of his powers in conversation, as his works do of his 
excellence in writing. Nor can I deny to myself the 
very flattering gratification of inserting here the 
character which my friend Mr. Courtenay has been 
pleased to give of that work : — 

** With Reynolds' pencil, vivid, bold, and true, 
So fervent Boswell gives him to our view : 
In every trait we see his mind expand ; 
The master rises by the pupil's hand : 
We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 
Graced with the na'ivet^ of the sage Montaigne ; 
Hence not alone are brighter parts displayed. 
But e'en the specks of character pourtray^d : 
We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle ; 
But when the heroic tale of ' Flora* (1) charms, 
Deck'd in a kilt, he wields a chieftain's arms : 
The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain, 
And Samuel sings, < The king shall have his ain,*" 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his return 
from the Hebrides, he was at great pains to obtain 
information concerning Scotland ; and it will appear 
from his subsequent letters, that he was not less so- 

(1) •« The celebrated Flora Macdonald.*' — . Courtbkat. 
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licitous for intelligence on this subject after his return 
to London. 

Lettek 172. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

«* Nov. 27. 1773. 

" Dear Sib^ — I came home last nighty without any 
incommodity^ danger^ or weariness, and am ready to 
begin a new journey. I shall go to Oxford on Monday. 
I know Mrs. Boswell wished me well to go(*); her 
wishes have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams baa 
received Sir A.'s (^) letter. 

'' Make my compliments to all those to whom my 
compliments may be welcome. Let the box (^) be teni 
as soon as it can^ and let me know when to expect it 

'^ Inquire^ if you can^ the order of the dans: 
Macdonald is first (^) ; Maclean second ; further I can. 

(1) In this he showed a very acute penetration. My wife 
paid him the most assiduous and respectful attention while he 
was our guest ; so that I wonder how he discovered her wishing 
for his departure. The truth is, that his irregular hours and 
uncouth habits, such as turning the candles with their heads 
downwards, when they did not bum bright enough, and letting 
the wax drop upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable to 
a lady. Besides, she had not that high admiration of nim which 
was lelt by most of those who knew him ; and, what was very 
natural to a female mind, she thought he had too much in- 
fluence over her husband. She once, in a little warmth, made^ 
with more point than justice, this remark upon that subject:^ 
** I have seen many a bear led by a man ; but I never before 
saw a man led by a bear." ^^ B. — The reader will, however, 
hereafter see that the repetition of this observation as to Mrs. 
Boswell*s feelings towards him was made so frequently and 
pertinaciously, as is hardly reconcilable with good taste and 
good manners. — C. 

(2) Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the professors at Abefw 
deen. 

(3) This was a box containinff a number of curious thingi 
which he had picked up in ScoUand, particularly some honi- 
spoons. 

(4) The Macdonalds always laid claim to be placed on the 
right of the whola daiifly and those of that tribie aasigii the 
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not go. Quicken Dr. Webster Q). I am^ Sir, yours 
affectionately^ 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

L.KTTER 173. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh, Dec. 2. 1773. 

.... " You shall have what information I can 
procure as to the order of the dans. A gentleman of 
the name of Grant tells me that there is no settled order 
among them ; and he says that the Macdonalds were 
not placed upon the right of the army at Culloden; 
the Stuarts were. I shall^ however^ examine witnesses 
of every name that I can find here. Dr. Webster shall 
be quickened too. I like your little memorandums; 
they are symptoms of your being in earnest with your 
book of northern travels. 

^' Your box shall be sent next week by sea. You 
will find in it some pieces of the broom-bush which you 
saw growing on the old* castle of Auchinleck. The 
wood has a curious appearance when sawn across. You 
may either have a litde writing-standish made of it^ or 
get it formed into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, 
by way of a suitable binding.' 



)» 



breach of this order at Culloden as one cause of the loss of 
the day. The Macdonalds, placed on the left wing^ refused to 
charge and positively left the field unassailed and unbroken. 
Lord George Murray in vain endeavoured to urge them on by 
saying, that their behaviour would make the left the right, and 
that he himself would take the name of Macdonald. On this 
subject there are some curious notices, in a very interesting 
journal written by one of the seven men of Moidart, as they 
were called — Macdonalds of the Clanronald sept, who were 
the fint who declared for the prince at his landing in their 
chief's country. It is in the Lockhart papers, voL ii. p. 510.— 
Waltsb. Scott. 

(l) The Rev. Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers 
of Cdinburffh, a man of distinguished abilities, who had pto^ 
mised him informatioa concerning the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. — B. See anti, VoL IV. p. 44. — C. 
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Lettek 174. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

«* Edinburgh, Dec. 18. 177S. 

.... ^^ You promised me an inscription for 
a print to be taken from an historical picture of Mary 
Queen of Scots being forced to resign her crown^ which 
Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted for me. The two 
following have been sent to me : — 

<< * Maria Scotorum Regina meUori seculo digna, jui rtgam 
dvUms sedUiosis invUa resignat,* 

** * Cives seditiod Mariam Scotorum JReginam sese muneri ab&- 
care invitam cogunt* 

^^ Be SO good as to read the passage in Robertson, 
and see if you cannot give me a better inscription. 1 
must have it both in Latin and English ; so if yoa 
should not give me another Latin one^ you will at kut 
choose the best of these two^ and send a translatiim of 
It" 

At. • • • 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a 
pretty strong test on his return to London by a 
liberty which Mr. Thomas Davies had taken with 
him in his absence, which was, to publish two volumes 
entitled " Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces," which 
he advertised in the newspapers, << By the Author of 
the Rambler." In this collection, several of Dr. 
Johnson's acknowledged writings, several of his 
anonymous performances, and some which he had 
written for others, were inserted ; but there were also 
some in which he had no concern whatever. He was 
at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, 
upon consideration of his poor friend's narrow circum- 
stances, and that he had only a little profit in yiew» 
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and meant no barm, he soon re^lented, and continued 
his kindness to him as formerly. (') 

111 the course of hia self-examination with retro- 
spect to this year, he seems to have been much 
jected ; for he says, 1st January, 1 "Ti : " This year 
has passed with so little improvement, that I doubt 
"hether I have not rather impaired than increased 
my learning." And yet wc have seen how he read, 
and we know how he Calked during that period. 

LnxK 175. TO MBS. MONTAGU. 

"Jan. n. 1774. 

" Madau, — Having committed one fault by inad- 
verlency, I will not commit a.nother by sutlennesB. 
Wlien I hail the honour of your card, I could not com- 
plj with your invitation, aod must now suffer the shame 
of confessing that the necessity of an answer did not 
a)iae into my mind. 

" "" * ' *Dn, Madam, you may easily excuse, as 
:s of your own character must secure you 
from Buspectiog that the favour of your notice can ever 
nils a suitable return, but from ignorance or thougbt- 
leisness ; and to be ignorant of your eminence is not 
easy, but to him who hves out of the reach of the 
public voice. — I am. Madam, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, " Sam. Jobnso.n." 

(1 ) " When Davies prinlcd the Fugitive Pieeefi without his 
knowledge or cutisent; 'How,' said I, ' would Pope have raved, 
ted be been served u?' ■ We should never,' replied Johnson, 
■hava beard ihi^ lost on 't, to be sure ; but then Pope was a narrow 
man. I will, however,' added he, ' Btonn and bluster mvKlf a 
Hltle thb time;'— so went to London in alt the wrath he 
OBUid mufiter up. At bia return, 1 asked how the bB^ ended: 
— <Wby,' mid he. • I was a fierce fellow, and pretended to be 
very angrjr, and 'I'bomaii was a good-natured fellow, and pre- 
tended lo be very sorry; so Mere the matter ended. 1 bebeve 

the dog love^ me dearly. Mr. Thrale (turning ' ' 

husband), what shall you and 1 do that is g( 
Davies? We will do somethins for him to he sure 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1774. 

Letters to Boswell, S^c, — ReligiotLS Festivals 
grimages. — Death of Goldsmith, — Greek 
— Diary of a Tour into Wales, — Chat 
Dovedale. — KecUestan. — Derby. — Combe 
Hawkestone, — Chester, — St, Asaph, — B 
Holywell, — Rhudlan Castle, — Penmaen-. 
Bangor* — Caernarvon, — Bodville. — 
Castle, — Ombersley, — Hagley, — The Lei 
Blenheim, — Beaconsfield, 

He was now seriously engaged in writinj 
count of our travels in the Hebrides, in eon 
of which I had the pleasure of a more 
correspondence with him. 

Letter 176. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ES 

««Jan. 2! 

'^ Dear Sir, — My operations have been 
by a cough ; at least I flatter myself, that if i 
had not come^ I should have been further \ 
But I have had no inteUigence from Dr. Wei 
from the excise-office, nor from you. No a< 
the little borough. Q) Nothing of the Erse '. 

(1) The ancient burgh of Prestick, in Ayrshii 
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I have jet heard nothing of my box. Vou must make 
haste and gather me aU you can ; and do it quickly, or 
1 will and Eliall do without it. 

" Make my compliments to Mr^. Boswell, and tell 
her 1 do not love her the leas for wishing rae away. 
1 gave her trouble enough, and shall be glad, in recom- 
pense, to give her any pleasure. 

" I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I 
knew which way it could be got to my kind friends 
there. Inquire, and let me know. 

" Make my coinplimenta to all the doctors of Edin- 
burgh, and to all ray friends, from one end of Scotland 
to the other. 

" Write to me, and send me what intelUgence you 
can ; and if any thing is too bulky for the post, let me 
have it by the carrier, I do not like trusting winds 
and waves. — I am, dear Sir, your most, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

Lettfb 177. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" London, Feb. 7. 1774. 

" Dear Sib, — In a day or two after I had written 
the last discontented letter, i received my box, which 
was very welcome. But still I must entreat you to 
hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up what you 
can that may be useful. 

" Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning; you 
know his errand. He was not unwelcome. 

" Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards 
her still continue. 1 should be glad to do any tiling 
that would either benefit or please her. 

"■ Chambers is not yet gone ; but so hurried, or so 
Diligent, or so proud, that 1 rarely see him. I have 
indeed, for some weeks past, been very ill of a cold and 
cough, and have been at Mrs. Thrale's, that 1 might be 
taken care of. I am much better : nouie redeuiU in 
prtelia vires; but 1 am yet tender, and easily dis~ 
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ordered. How happy it was that neither of us were ill 
in the Hehrides. 

'^ The question of literary property (^) is this day be- 
fore the Lords. Murphy drew up the appellants* case, 
that is, the plea against die perpetual right. I have not 
seen it^ nor heard the decision. I would not have the 
right perpetual. 

'^ I will write to you as any thing occurs^ and do 
you send me something about my Scottish friends. I 
have very great kindness for them. Let me know like* 
wise how fees come in^ and when we are to see you.— 
I am^ Sir^ yours affectionately^ 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

He at this time wrote the following letters to 
Mr. Steevens, his able associate in editing Shak- 
speare : — 

Letter 178. TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 

Hampstead, 

« Feb. 7. 1774. 

" Sir, — If I am asked when I have seen Mr. Stee- 
vens, you know what answer I must give ; if I am 
asked when I shall see him, I wish you coidd tell me 
what to say. If you have ^ Lesley's History of Scot- 
land/ or any other book about Scotland, except Boetius 
and Buchanan, it will be a kindness if you send them 
to. Sir, your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



(1) The question was not decided till Feb. 22. — ''In con- 
sequence of this decision, the English booksellers have now 
no other security for any literary purchase they may make, but the 
statute of the 8th of Queen Anne, which secures to the author's 
assigns an exclusive property for fourteen years, to revert apdi 
to the author, and vest in him for fourteen years more.** Ann. 
Reg. 1774. — C. 
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LettebITS. to GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 
"Ftb. 21. l?'; 
" SiB, ~ We are thinking to augment our club, and 
1 am desirous of nominating you, if you cure to Etand 
the ballot, and can attend on Friday nights at ieaet twice 
in five weeks : less than this is too little, and rather 
more will be expected. Be pleased to let me knov 
before Friday. — I am, Sir, your most, &c. 

" Sam. Johnsom." 



LETjTtalBO. TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 

" March 5. 1774. 
" Sib, — last night you liecanie a meniber of the 
dub ; if you call on me on Friday, I trill introduce you. 
A gentleman, proposed after you, was rejected. I thank 
you for Neander{'), but wish he were not so fine. 
1 will laku care of him. — I am. Sir, your humbb 

" 9am. Johnson." 

Lettm 181. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"March 5. 1774. 
" Deab Sib, — Dr. Webster's informations were 
much less exact, and much less determinate than I ex- 
pected : they are, indeed, much leas positive than, if he 
can trust his own book (S) which he laid before me, he 
is sble to give. But I believe it will always be found 

(1) Sec the Catalogue of Mr, Steevens's Library, No. 265. i 
— "Neandri (Mich.) Opus aurcum, Gr. et LaL 2 torn. 4to. 
cerio lurdcBifoHu deauratis. Lipsio!, 1S77." This was doublless 
Hie book lent by Steevena to Joluisan. — Maujke. 

(fij A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the 
paruhHi in Scotland, ascertaining their length, breadth, number 
of inhabitant, iwd dialinguishing Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics. This booh had been tranmnitted lo g 
Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in lit. Wehaler'b 
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that he who calls much for information will advance his 
work hut slowly. 

" I am, however, ohliged to you, dear Sir, for year 
endeavours to help me ; and hope, that between xa 
something will some time he done, if not on this on 
some occasion. 

'^ Chambers is either married, or almost married, to 
Miss Wilton (^), a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautifiili 
whom he has, with his lawyer's tongue, persuaded to 
take her chance with him in the East. 

'' We have added to the club, Charles Fox (2) Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens. (^) 

'^ Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. 
Robertson I have not much to reply to his censure of 
my negligence : and tell Dr. Blair, that since he has 
written hither (^) what I said to him, we must now 
consider ourselves as even, forgive one another, and 
begin again. I care not how soon, for he is a very 
pleasing man. Pay my compliments to all my friends, 
and remind Lord Elibank of his promise to give me all 
his works. 

" I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well. — 
When shall I see them again ? She is a sweet lady ; 
only she was so glad to see me go, that I have almost a 
mind to come again, that she may again have the same 
pleasure. 

■ (1) Daughter of Joseph Wilton, R. A., the sculptor. — C 

(2) Mr. Fox was brought in by Mr. Burke, and this meeting 
at the Club was the only link of acquaintance between Mr. Fox 
and Johnson. — Mackintosh. 

(3) It is odd that he does not mention Mr. Gibbon, whose 
admission seems, by Mr. Hatchett's list [see anti. Vol. XL 
p. 326.], to have been contemporary with Steevens's. — C. 

(4) This applies to one of Johnson's rude speeches, the mere 
repetition of which by Dr. Blair, Johnson, witii more ingenut^ 
than justice, chose to consider as equivalent to the original 
offence ; but it turned out that Blair had not told the story.-— C 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. ^^M 

dated, but written about (li() 1 5th of March. ^^H 

"Dear Sin, — I am ashamed to think that since I ^^H 

received your letter 1 have passed so many days without ^^| 

answering it. ^^H 

" I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your 
doubts. The reasons for which you are inclined to visit 
London are, I think, not of sufficient strength to answer 
the objections. That you should delight to come once 

a year to the fountain of intelligence and pleasure is very ^^M 

natural ; but both information and pleasure must be ^^| 

regulated hy propriety. Pleasure, which cannot be ob- ^^| 

^Ined but by unseasonable or uoEuitable expense, mnit ^^H 
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" Inquire if it be practicable to send a small present 
of a cask of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. 
would not wish to be thought forgetful of civitities. — 
am, Sir, your humble servant, " Sau. ■Tobnson'. 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting 
his counsel whether I should this spring come to 
London. I stated to him on the one hand some pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, which, together with my 
wife's situation at that time, made me hesitate ; and 
on the other, the pleasure and improvement which 
my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded 
me; and particularly me nti on ed a peculiar satis facti on 
which I experienced in celebrating the festival of 
Easter in St. Paul's cathedral ; that, to my fancy, it 
appeared like going up to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Passover; and that the strong devotion which I 
felt on that occasion diffused its influence on my 
mind through the rest of the year. 
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always end in pain ; and pleasure^ whieh most be enjoy- 
ed at the expense of another's pain^ can never be ndi 
as a worthy mind can fully delight in. 

'^ What improvement you might gain by coming U 
London, you may easily supply or easily compensate, by 
enjoining yourself some particular study at home^ or 
opening some new avenue to information. Edinbcu|^ 
is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure you will find do 
pleasure here which can deserve dther that you should 
anticipate any part of your ftiture fortune, or that yoa 
should condemn yourself and your lady to penuiioB 
frugality for the rest of the year. 

'^I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mil 
Boswell's entreaties ; or how much you ought to stndj 
the happiness of her who studies yours with so mudi 
diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy such good 
effects. Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions. She permitted you to ramble last year, yoa 
must permit her now to keep you at home. 

'^ Your last reason is so serious, that I am nnwilHng 
to oppose it. Yet you must remember, that your image 
of worshipping once a year in a certain place, in imita- 
tion of the Jews, is but a comparison ; and simile nm 
est idem ; if the annual resort to Jerusalem was a duty 
to the Jews, it was a duty because it was commanded ; 
and you have no such command, therefore no such duty. 
It may be dangerous to receive too readily, and indulge 
too fondly, opinions, from which, perhaps, no pious mind 
is wholly disengaged, of local sanctity and local devotion. 
You know what strange effects (^) they have produced 
over a great part of the Christian world. I am now 
writing, and you, when you read this, are reading under 
the Eye of Omnipresence. 

'^ To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religiooi 
offices, it would require much deliberation to determine. 

(1) Alluding probably to the Crusades. — C. 
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I am far from intending totally to exclude it. Fancy 
is a faculty bestowed by our Creator, and it is reasonable 
that all his gifts should be used to his gbry^ that all our 
faculties should co-operate in his worship ; but they are 
to co-operate according to the will of him that gave them^ 
according to the order which his wisdom has established* 
As ceremonies prudential or convenient are less obhgatory 
than positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only the 
token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, so fancy 
is always to act in subordination to reason. We may 
take fancy for a companion, but must follow reason aa 
our guide. We may allow fancy to suggest x;ertain ideas 
in certain places ; but reason must always be heard, 
when die tells us, that those ideas and those places have 
no natural or necessary relation. When we enter a 
church we habitually recall to mind the duty of ador- 
ation, but we must not omit adoration for want of a 
temple: because we know, and ought to remember, that 
the Universal Lord is every where present ; and that, 
therefore, to come to lona, or to Jerusalem, though it 
may be useftd, cannot be necessary. 

'* Thus I have answered your letter, and have not 
answered it negligently. I love you too weU to be care* 
less when you are serious. 

*' I think I shall be very diligent next week about our 
travels, which I have too long neglected. — I am, dear 
Sir, your most, &c., '^ Sam. Johnson. 

" Compliments to madam and miss." 

Letteb 183. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESa 

« May 10. 1774. 

'^ Dear Sir, — The lady who delivers this has a law- 
suit, in which she desires to make use of your skill and 
eloquence, and she seems to think that die shall have 
something more of both for a recommendation from me ; 
which, though I know how little you want any external 
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incitement to your duty, I could not refuse her, because 
I know that at least it will not hurt her, to tell yoa 
that I wish her well. — I am. Sir, your most humble 
servant, '^ Sam. Johnson." 



Lmtee 184. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh, May 12. 1774. 
^ " Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best 
respects, and to transmit to you specimens of ' Annals 
of Scotland, from the Accession of Malcolm Kenmore 
to the death of James V.,' in drawing up which his 
lordship has been engaged for some time. His lordship 
writes to me thus : — ^ If I could procure Dr. Johnson's 
criticisms, they would be of great use to me in the pro- 
secution of my work, as they would be judicious and 
true. I have no right to ask that favour of him. If 
you could, it would highly obHge me.* 

'^ Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did 
not write to London what you said to him, and that 
neither by word nor letter has he made the least com- 
plaint of you ; but on the contrary has a high respect 
for you, and loves you nluch more since he saw you in 
Scotland. It would both divert and please you to see 
his eagerness about this matter." 



Lettee 185. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Streatham, June 12. 1774. 

*^ Dear Sir, — Yesterday I put the first sheets of the 
^ Journey to the Hebrides* to the press. I have en- 
deavoured to do you some justice in the first paragraph. 
It will be one volume in octavo, not thick. 

^' It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. 
You shall tell me to whom I shall give ; and I have 
stipulated twenty-five for you to give in your own name. 
Some will take the present better from me, others better 
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from you. In this^ you who are to live in the place 
onght to direct. Consider it. Whatever you can get 
for my purpose send me ; and make my compliments 
to your lady and both die young ones. — I am. Sir, 
your, &c., ^^ Sam. Johnson." 



Litter 186. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh, June 24. 1774. 

'^ You do not acknowledge the receipt of the various 
packets which I have sent to you. Neither can I pre- 
vail with you to answer my letters, though you honour 
me with returns. You have said nothing to me about 
poor Goldsmith (i), nothing about Langton. 

** I have received for you, from the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge in Scotland, llie follow- 
ing Erse books: — 'The New Testament/ 'Baxter's 
Call,' ' The Confession of Faith of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster,* 'The Mother's Catechism,* 
' A Gaelic and EngHsh Vocabulary.' " (2) 

Letter 187. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« July 4. 1774. 

" Dear Sir, — I wish you could have looked over 
my book before the printer, but it could not easily be. 
I suspect some mistakes ; but as I deal, perhaps, more 
in notions than in facts, the matter is not great ,\and the 
second edition wiU be mended, if any such there be. 
The press will go on slowly for a time, because I am 
going into Wales to-morrow. 

" I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat 
enich a character as Lord Hailes otherwise than with 

(1) Dr. Goldsmith died April 4. this year. 

(2) These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian 
Library. 
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high reqiect. I letum the sheets (*)> to which I 
have done what mischief I could ; and finding it so 
little, thought not much of sending them. The narratiYe 
is dear^ lively^ and short 

^' I have done worse to Lord Hailes than hy negkcU 
ing his sheets : I have run him in deht. Dr. Honie, 
the president of Magdalen College in Oxford, wrote to 
me ahout three mondis ago, that he purposed to reprint 
Walton's Lives, and desired me to contribute to ihe 
work : my answer was, that Lord Hailes intended ihe 
the same publication ; and Dr. Home has resigned it to 
him. His lordship must now think seriously about it 

^< Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be 
told, more than the papers have made public He died 
of a fever, I am afraid, more violent by imeasinesa of 
mind. His debts began to be heavy, and all his re- 
sources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that 
he owed not less than two thousand pounds. Was ever 
poet so trusted before ? 

^^ You may, if you please, put the inscription thus :— 

^' ^ Maria Scotorum Regina nata 15 — , a suis in 
eanlium acta 15 — , ab hospitd neci data 15 — .' You 
must find the years. 

'^ Of your second daughter you certainly gave the 
account yourself, though you have forgotten it. While 
Mrs. Boswell is well, never doubt of a boy. Mrs. Thrale 
brought, I think, five girls running, but while I was 
with you she had a boy* 

^^ I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, and of 
the last I hope to make some use. I made some of the 
former. — I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson. 

My comi^iments to all the three ladies." 



u 



(1) On the cover enclosing them Dr. Johnson wrote, ^If 
my delay has given any reason for supposing that I have not a 
very deep sense of the honour done me by asking my judgmenti 
I am very sorry.*' 
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188. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

jit Lttngton* 

"July 5. 1774. 

'* Dear Sir, — You have reason to reproach me that 
I have left your last letter so long unanswered, but I had 
nothing particular to say. Chambers, you find, is gone 
far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He died 
of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of 
distress. He had raised money and squandered it, by 
every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But 
let not his frailties be remembered ; he was a very great 
man. 

'^ I have just b^;an to print my Journey to the 
Hebrides, and am leaving the press to take another 
journey into Wales, whither Mr. Thrale is going, to 
take possession of, at least, five hundred a year, fallen 
to his lady. All at Streatham, that are alive, are well. 

'^ I have never recovered from the last dreadful 
illness (1), but flatter myself that I grow gradually 
hetter; much, however, yet remains to mend. fLvpu 

•^ If you have tbe Latin version of ' Busy, curious, 
thirsty fly,' be so kind as to transcribe and send it ; but 
you need not be in haste, for I shall be I know not 
where, for at least five weeks. I wrote the following 
tetrastick on poor Groldsmith : — 

** Tbv rdpov ehopaag rov *0\£apoio* kqvitiv 
"Afpoffi fi7/ ffefivriVy jBlcTvc, vodsffai ttclth, 
*Olai fiifirjXe ^vaiQy fikrpojv x^P^Q» ^Py^ TraXaiStv, 
KKaUre TroirjTriVf Icrropticov, fvaiKov. 

(1) Although his Letters and his Prayers and Meditations 
speak of his late illness as merely " a cold and cough,** it would 
seem by this use of the word ^'areadfvJ," that it had, at some 
time, taken a more serious character. We have no trace of any 
illness since that of 1766, which could be called dreadfid, — C. 

(2) Lord kaax mercy vpon usJ^ Litany. •"C. 
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" Please to make my most respectful complimentB to 
all the ladies^ and remember me to young George and 
his sisters. I reckon George begins to show a pair of 
heels. Do not be sullen now^ but let me find a letter 
when I come back. — I am^ dear Sir^ your affectionate^ 
humble servant^ ^^ Sam. Johnson." 



Letter 189. TO MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 

« Lleweney, in Denbighshire, Aug. 16» 1774. 

" Dear Sir, — Mr. Thrale's affairs have kept him 
here a great while^ nor do I know exactly when we shall 
come hence. I have sent you a bill upon Mr. Strahan. 
— I have made nothing of the ipecacuanha^ but have 
taken abundance of pills^ and hope that they have done 
me good. 

'^ Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very 
beautiful and rich country, all enclosed and planted. 
Denbigh is not a mean town. Make my compliments 
to all my friends, and tell Frank I hope he remembers 
my advice. When his money is out let him have more. 
I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

'' Sam. Johnson.' 



ft 



Letter 190. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh, Aug. 30. 1774. 
*^ You have given me an inscription for a portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots, in which you, in a short and 
striking manner, point out her hard fate. But you will 
be pleased to keep in mind, that my picture is a re- 
presentation of a particular scene in her history; her 
being forced to resign her crown, while she was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Lochlevin. I must, therefore, 
beg that you will be kind enough to give me an inscrip- 
tion suited to that particular scene ; or determine which 
of the two formerly transmitted to you is the best ; and 
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at any rate^ favour me with an English transktion. 
It will he douhly kind if you comply with my request 
speedily. 

'^ Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Uailes's 
' Annals of Scotland' are excellent I agreed with you 
on every one of them. He himself objected only to the 
alteration of free to brave, in the passage where he says 
that Edward ' departed with the glory due to the 
conqueror of a free people.' He says^ to call the Scots 
brave would only add to the glory of their conqueror. 
You will make allowance for the national zeal of our 
annalist. I now send a few more leaves of the Annals^ 
which I hope you will peruse^ and return with observ- 
ations^ as you did upon the former occasion. Lord 
Hailes writes to me thus : ' Mr. Boswell will be pleased 
to express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple 
has of Dr. Johnson's attention to his little specimen. 
The further specimen wiU show that 

< Even in an Edward he can see desert.* 

^^ It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republic- 
ation of Isaac Walton's Lives is intended. You have 
been in a mistake in thinking that Lord Hailes had it 
in view. I remember one mornings while he sat with 
you in my house^ he said^ that there should be a new 
edition of Walton's Lives ; and you said that ^ they 
should be benoted a little.' This was all that passed on 
that subject. You must^ therefore^ inform Dr. Home, 
that he may resume his plan. I enclose a note concern- 
ing it; and if Dr. Home will write to me, all the 
attention that I can give shall be cheerfully bestowed 
upon what I think a pious work, the preservation and 
elucidation of Walton, by whose writings I have been 
most pleasingly edified." 
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LsTTKR 191. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh, Sept. 16. 1774. 

** Waks has probably detained you longer than I sap- 
posed. You will have become quite a mountaineer^ \sf 
visiting Scotland one year and Wales another. Tom 
must next go to Switzerland. Cambria will con^boDi 
if you do not honour her also with some remarks. And 
I find concessere columna, the booksellers expect anotkr 
book. I am impatient to see your ' Tour to Scotland 
and the Hebrides.' Might you not send me a copy bj 
the post as soon as it is printed off .^ " • . . . 

LzTTKR 192. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

«< London, Oct. 1. 1774. 

'^ Dear Sib, — Yesterday I returned from my Welah 
journey. I was sorry to leare my book suspended to 
long ; but having an opportunity of seeing, willi so much 
convenience, a new part of the island, I could not r^ect 
it. I have been in five of the six counties of Nordi 
Wales ; and have seen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two 
seats of their bishops ; have been upon Penmanmanr and 
Snowdon, and passed over into Anglesea. But Wake 
is so little different from England, that it offers nothing 
to the speculation of the traveller. 

'' When I came home, I found several of your papers, 
with some pages of Lord Hailes's Annals, which I will 
consider. I am in haste to give you some account of 
myself, lest you should suspect me of negligence in ^ 
pressing business which t find recommended to my care, 
and which I knew nothing of till now, when all care is 
vain. (1) 

** In the distribution of my books I purpose to Mlow 
your advice, adding such as shall occur to me. I cm 



half 



1)1 had written to him, to request his inteiposition in be- 
' of a convict^ who 1 thought was very unjustly coi 
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not pleased with your notes of remembrance added to 
your names^ for I hope I shall not easily forget them. 

^^ I have received four Erse books^ without any direc- 
tion^ and suspect that they are intended for the Oxford 
library. If that is the intention^ I think it will be 
proper to add the metrical psalms^ and whatever else is 
printed in Erse^ that the present may be complete. The 
donor's name should be told. 

^^ I wish you could have read the book before it was 
printed, but our distance does not easily permit it. I 
am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish Walton ; 
I am afraid it will not be done so well^ if it be done at 
alL I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make 
my compliments to Mrs. BosweU^ and let me hear often 
from you. I am^ &c. 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company 
with Mr. Mrs. [and Miss] Thrale, though it no 
doubt contributed to his health and amusement, did 
not give an occasion to such a discursive exercise of 
his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I do not find 
that he kept any journal or notes of what he saw 
there. All that I heard him say of it was, that 
" instead of bleak and barren mountains, there were 
green and fertile ones ; and that one of the castles 
in Wales would contain all the castles that he had 
seen in Scotland." *^* 



* »* [Dr. Johnson's Diary of his Welsh Tour was preserved 
by Barber, and was first published by Mr. Duppa in 1816. It 
is now reprinted, with some of the notes of Mr. Duppa, Mrs. 
Piozzi, and Mr. Croker; but a collation of the original MS., 
kindly entrusted to Mr. Murray by its present proprietor, the 
Rev. Archdeacon Butler, of Shrewsbury, has supplied many cor- 
rections, and some omissions, in the text. 18S5.J 
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DIARY. — 1774. 

Tuesday, July 5. — We left Streatham 11 a. m. — Price 
of four horses two shillings a mile. — Bamet 1 . 40^ p. u. — 
On the road I read TuUy's Epistles — At night at Dunstable. 

Wednesday, July 6. — To Lichfield, eighty-three miles. To 
the Swan. 

Thursday, July 7. — To Mrs. Porter's — To the cathedr«L 
To Mrs. Aston's. To Mr. Green's. (J) Mr. Green's 
museum was much admired, and Mr. Newton's china. 

Friday, July 8. — To Mr. Newton's — To Mrs. Cobb's 
— Dr. Darwin's (*) — I went again to Mrs. Aston's. She 
was sorry to part. 

Saturday, July 9. — Breakfasted at Mr. Garrick*s(3) — 
\^ted Miss Vyse — Miss Seward (*) — Went to Dr. Taylor's 
[at Ashbourn] — I read a little on the road in Tally's Epistles 
and Martial — Mart. 8th, 44, lino pro Umo. (*) 

SuTiday, July 10. — Morning, at church. Company at 
dinner. 

Monday, July 11. — At Ilam— At Oakover — I was less 
pleased with Ham than when I saw it first ; but my friends were 
much delighted. 

Tuesday, July 12. — At Chatsworth — The water wil- 
low (6) — The cascade, shot out from many spouts — The foun- 
tains — The water tree — The smooth fioors in the highest 

(1) Mr. Richard Green was an apothecary, and related to Dr. Johnaon. 
He had a considerable collection of antiquities, natural curiosities, and in. 
genious works of art — Duppa. 

(2) Dr. Erasmus Darwin : at this time he lived at Lichfield, where be 
had practised as a physician flrom the year 1756. Miss Seward says, that 
Johnson and Darwin had only one or two interviews. Mutual and itxoot 
dislike subsisted between them. Dr. Darwin died April 18. 1802, in bii 
sixty-ninth year. — D. 

(3) Peter Garrick, the elder brother of David. I think he was an 
attorney, but he seemed to lead an independent life, and talked all about 
fishing. — Piozzi. 

(4) Dr. Johnson would not suflFbr me to speak to Miss Seward. P. ~So 

early was the coolness between them. — Croker. 

(5) In the edition of Martial, which he was reading, the last word of 
ihe line 

** Defiuat, et lento splendescat turbida Umo,** 

was, no doubt, misprinted b'no. — C. 

(6) There was a water.work at Chatworth with a concealed sprinf, 
which, upon touching, spouted out streams fh>m every bough of a wiUow 
tree. — P. 
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rooms (^) — Atlas fifteen hands inch and half (2) — River run- 
ning through the park — The porticoes on the sides support two 
gaUeries for the first floor — My friends were not struck with 
the house — It fell below my ideas of the furniture — The 
staircase is in the comer of the house — The hall in the comer 
the grandest room, though only a room of passage — On the 
ground-floor, only the chapel and breakfast-room, and a small 
library ; the rest, servants* rooms and offices — A bad inn. 

Wednesday t July IS. — At Matlock. 

Hiwsdayi July 14. — At dinner at Oakover; too deaf to 
hear, or much converse — Mrs. Gell — The chapel at Oakover 

— The wood of the pews grossly painted — I could not read 
the epitaph — Would learn the old hands. 

Friday t July 15. — At Ashboum — Mrs. Dyott and her 
daugfaters came in the morning — Mr. Dyott dined with us 

— We visited Mr. Flint. 
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Saturday, July 16. — At Dovedale, with Mr. Langley(4) 
and Bfr. Flint. It is a place that deserves a visit ; but did not 
answer my expectation. The river is small, the rocks are grand. 
Reynard*8 Hall is a cave very high in the rock ; it goes back- 
ward several yards, perhaps eight. To the left is a small open- 
in|^ Uirough which I crept, and found another cavern, perhaps 
Ibtir yards square ; at the back was a breach yet smaller, which 
I coidd not easily have entered, and, wanting light, did not in- 
spect. I was in a cave yet higher, called Reynard's Kitchen. 
There is a rock called the Church, in which I saw no re- 
semblance that could justify the name. Dovedale is about two 
miles long. We walked towards the head of the Dove, which 
is said to rise about five miles above two caves called the Dog- 
holes, at the foot of Dovedale. In one place, where the rocks 
approached, I propose to build an arch from rock to rock over 
the stream, with a summer-house upon it. The water mur- 

(1) Old oak floors pdlshed by rubbing. Johnson, I suppose, wondered 
that they should take such pains with the garrets. — P. 

(8) This was a race^horse^which was very handsome and very gentle, 
and attracted so much of Dr. Johnson's attention, that he said, " Of all 
the Duke's pouetsions, I like Atlas best"— D. 

(3) ** More bore away the first crown of the Muses, Erasmus the second, 
and Micyllus has the third." Micyllus's real name was Moltxer ; see his 
article in Baiyle. His best work was " De re Metrical •— C. 

(4) The Rev. Mr. Langley was master of the grammar-school at Ash- 
bourne. — C 

o 2 
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mured pleasantly among the stones. — I thought that the hett 
and exercise mended my hearing. I bore the fatigue (^ the 
walk, which was very laborious, without inconveni^ioe. — 
There were with us Gilpin (i) and Parker. (2) Having bend 
of this place before, I had formed some imperfect idea, to whic^ 
it did not answer. Brown (s) says he was disappointed. I 
oertafaily expected a larger river where I found only a dear quidc 
brook- I believe I had imaged a valley enclosed by rocka^ and 
terminated by a broad expanse of water. He that has Ren 
Dovedale has no need to visit the Highlands. — In the afternoon 
we visited old Mrs. Dale. 

July 17. — Sunday morning, at church — fiaff\apaa\— 
Afternoon at Mr. Dyott*s. 

Mondayy My 18; — Dined at Mr. Gell*s. (4) 
!7\ie«<2ay, «/i</y 19.-— We went to Kedleston to see Lord 
Scardale*s new house, which is very costly, but ill contrived— 
The hall is very stately, lighted by three skylights ; it has two 
rows of marble pillars, dug, as I hear, ft'om Langley, in a quany 
of Northamptonshire; the pillars are very large and mas^, 
and take up too much room : they were better away. Bddnd 
the hall is a circular saloon, useless, and therefore Ul contrifod 
— The corridors that join the wings to the body are mere pas- 
sages through s^ments of circles — The state bedchamber was 
very richly furnished — The dining parlour was more splendid 
with gilt plate than any that I have seen — There were many 
pictures — The grandeur was all below — The beddiamben 
were small, low, dark, and fitter for a prison than a house of 
splendour — The kitchen has an opening into the gallery, bjr 
which its heat and its ftimes are dispersed over the house—* 
There seemed in the whole more cost than judgment — We 
went then to the silk mill at Derby, where I remarked a par- 
ticular manner of propagating motion from a horiasontal to a 
vertical wheel — We were desired to leave the men only two 
shillings — Mr. Thrale*s bill at the inn for dinner was ei^teen 



' (1) Mr. Gilpin was an accomplished youth, at this time an under-graduato 
at Oxford. Hit father was an old silversmith near Linc(^*s Inn Flddt. 
— P. 

(S) John Parker, of Brownsholme, in Lancashire, Esq. — D. 

(3) Mrs. Pioasi ** rather thought" that this was Capability Avmv, 
whose opinion on a point of landscape, probably gathered ftom Gilpin or 
Parker, Johnson thought worth recording. — C. 

(4^ Mr. Gell, of Hopton Hall, the father of Sir William Gell, wdl knofwn 
for his Topography of Troy. — D. 
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shillings and tenpence. — At night I went to Mr. Langley% 
Mrs. Wood*s, Captain Astle, &c. 

Wednesday, July 20. — We left A8hbourn(i) and went to 
Buxton— Thence to PooPs Hole, which is narrow at first, but 
then rises into a high arch ; but is so obstructed with crags, 
that it is difficult to walk in it — There are two ways to the end, 
whidi is, they say, six hundred and fifty yards from the mouth 
—They take passengers up the higher way, and bring them 
back the lower — The higher way was so difficult and danger- 
ous, that, having tried it, I desisted— 1 found no level part. — 
At night we came to Macclesfield, a very large town in Cheshire, 
little known— It has a silk mill : it has a handsome church, 
which, however, is but a chapel, for the town belongs to some 
parish of another name [Prestbury], as Stourbridge lately did 
to Old Swinford — Macclesfield has a town-hall, and is, I sup- 
pose, a corporate town. 

Thursday f Jvly 21. — We came to Congleton, where there 
is likewise a silk mill— Then to Middlewich, a mean old town, 
without any manufacture, but, I think, a corporation— Thence 
we proceeded to Namptwich, an old town : from the inn, I saw 
scarcely any but black timber houses — I tasted the brine 
water, which contains much more salt than the sea water— 
By slow evaporation, they make large crystals of salt ; by quick 
boiling, small granulations — It seemed to have no other pre- 
paration. At evening we came to Combermere (<), so called 
from a wide lake. 

Friday, Jtdy 22. — We went upon the mere — I pulled a 
bulrush (^ about ten feet— I saw no convenient boats upon the 
mere. 

Saturday f July 23. — We visited Lord Kilmorey's house (') 
— It is large and convenient, with many rooms, none of which 
are magnificently spacious — The furniture was not splendid — 
The bed-curtains were guarded (^) — Lord Kilmorey(&) showed 



(1) It would teem, that from the 9th to the SOth, the head.quarten of 
the party were at Ailibottm, whence they had made the several excursions 
noted.— C. 

(2) At this time the seat of Sir Lynch Salusbury Cotton, now of Lord 
C<>mt>ermere, his grandson, tyom which place he takes his title. It stands 
CN1 the site or an old abbey of Benedictine monks. The lake, or mere, is 
about three quarters of a mile long, but of no great width. — D. 

(3) Shavington Hall, in Shropshire.— D. 

(4) Probably guarded from wear or accident by being covered with some 
Inferior material — C. 

(^ Thomas Needbam, eighth Viscount Kilmorey. — C. 

o 3 
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Ae place with too much exultation — He has no park, and 
little water. 

Sunday f July 24. — We went to a chapel, built by Sir Lyneh 
Cotton for his tenants — It is consecrated, and therefore, I 
suppose, endowed — It is neat and plain ^The communicm 
plate is handsome — It has iron pales and gates of great 
elegance, brought from Lleweney, ** for Robert has laid all 
open."(i) 

Monday, July 25. — We saw Hawkestone, the seat of Sir 
Rowland Hill, and were conducted by Miss Hill over a large 
tract of rocks and woods ; a region abounding with striking 
scenes and terrific grandeiu*. We were always on the brink 
of a precipice, or at the foot of a lofty rock ; but the steeps 
were seldom naked i in many places, cAks of uncommon mag- 
nitude shot up from the crannies of stone ; and where there were 
not tall trees, there were underwoods and bushes. Round the 
rocks is a narrow patch cut upon the stone, which is ^-ery ire- 
quently hewn into steps; but art has proceeded no further than to 
make the succession of wonders safely accessible. The whole 
circuit is somewhat laborious ; it is terminated by a grotto cut 
in a rock to a great extent, with many windings, and supported 
by pillars, not hewn into regularity, but such as imitate the 
sports of nature, by asperities and protuberances. The place 
is without any dampness, and would afford an habitation not 
imcomfortable. There were from space to space seats in 
the rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale by 
the extent of its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the 
horrors of its precipices, the verdure of its hollows, and the 
loftiness of its rocks : the ideas which it forces upon the mind 
are the sublime, the dreadful, and the vast. Above is inac- 
cessible altitude, below is horrible profundity; but it excels 
the gai'den of Ilara only in extent. Ham has grandeur, tem- 
pered with softness ; the walker congratulates his own arrinl 
at the place, and is grieved to think that he must ever leave it As 
he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts are elevated ; as he turns 
his eyes on the valleys, he is composed and soothed. He that 
mounts the precipices at Hawkestone wonders how he came 
thither, and doubts how he shall return. His walk is an ad- 
venture, and his departure an escape. He has not the tran- 
quillity, but the horror, of solitude; a kind of turbulent 

(1) Robert was the eldest son of Sir Lynch Salusbury Cotton, and lired 
at Lleweney at this time. -— D. — All the seats in England were, a hundred 
years ago, enclosed with walls, through which there were generally ** iron 

Sales and gates.'* Mr, Cotton had, no doubt, '* laid all open *' by prostrat. 
ig the walls ; and the pales and gi^tes had thus become useless. — C 
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pleasure, between fright and admiration. Ham is the fit abode 
of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse its shades over 
nymphs and swains. Hawkestone can have no fitter inhabit- 
ants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise (*) ; men of 
lawless courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should be 
described by lidton, and 11am by Pamd. — Miss Hill showed 
the whole suecesuon a£ wonders with great civility. . The house 
was magnificent, compared with the rank of the owner. 

Ikuada^f July 26. — We left Combermere» where we have 
been treated with great civility — Sir L. is gross, the lady 
wetlk and ignorant — The house is spacious, but not mag« 
nifieeot; built at dififerent times, with different materials; 
part is of timber, part of stone or brick, plastered and painted 
to look . like timber — It is the best house that ever I saw 
of that kind — The mere, or lake, is Uu-ge, with a small 
island^ on whidi there is a summer-house, shaded with great 
treea; scnne were hollow, and have seats in their trunks. — In 
the afternoon we came to West- Chester ; (my father went to 
the fiur when I had the small-pox). We walked round the 
walls, whidi are complete, and contain one mile three quarters, 
'and <Hie hundred and one yards; within them are many 
gardens : they are very high, and two may walk very com- 
modiously mde by side — On the inside is a rail — There are 
towers from space to space, not very frequent, and I think not 
all conqtletec 

Wedneadetjf, My 27. — We staid at Chester and saw the 
cathedral^ which is not of the first rank — The castle. In one 
of the rooms the assizes are held, and the refectory of the old 
abbey, of which part is a grammar-school — The master seemed 
glad to see me-— The cloister is very solemn ; over it are cham- 
bers in which ^e singing men live — In one part of the street 
was a subterranean arch, very strongly built ; in another, what 
they called, I believe rightly, a Roman hypocaust (^)— Chester 
has many curiosities., 

Thursday f July 28. — We entered Wales, dined at Mould, and 
came to Lleweney. . 

(1) Paradise Lost, book xi. v. 642. — D. 

(2) The hypocaust is of a triangular figure, supported by thirty.two 
pillars. Here is also an antechamber, exactly of the same extent with the 
hypocaust, with an opening in the middle into it This is sunk nearly two 
feet below the level of the former, and is of the same rectangular figure ; 
so that both together are an exact square. This was the room allotted for 
the slaves who attended to heat the place ; the other was the receptacle of 
the Aiel designed to heat the room above, the concamerata sudatio, or 
sweating chamber; where people were seated, cither in niches, or on 
benches, placed one above the otner, during the time of the operation.— D 

o 4 
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Friday y July 29. — We were at* Lleweney— In the lawn at 
Ueweney is a spring of fine water, which rises above the sur- 
face into a stone bann, from which it runs to waste, in a con- 
tinual stream, through a pipe — There are very lai^ trees— 
The hall at Lleweney is forty feet long^ and twenty-eight 
broad — - The dining-parlours thirty-six feet long, and twenty- 
six broad — It is pardy sashed, and partly has easements. 

Saturdifxy, July Sa — We went to BiUsh y Graig (i), where 
we found an old house, built 1567, in an uncommon and in- 
commodious form — My mistress chattered about tiring 
but I prevailed on her to go to the top — The floors have been 
stolen : the windows are stopped — The house was less than I 
seemed to expect — The river Clwyd is a brook with a hri^ 
of one arch, about one third of a mile (2) — The woods have 
many trees, generally young ; but some whidi se«n to decay 
— They have been lopped — The house never had a garden— 
The addition of another story would make an useful houses but 
it cannot be great — Some bmldings which Clough, the founder, 
intended for warehouses, would make store-chambers and ser- 
vants* rooms — The ground seems to be good — I widi it 
well. 

Sunday, July 31. — We went to church at St. Asaph— The 
cathedral, though not large, has something of dignity and gran- 
deur — The cross aisle is very short — It has scarcely an j 
monuments — The quire has, I think, thirty-two stalls iS an- 
tique workmanship — On the backs were Canonieus, Prdiendi 
Cancellarius, Thesaurarius, Praecentor — The constitution I 
do not know, but it has all the usual titles and dignities — The 
service was sung only in the Psalms and Hymns — The bishop 
[Dr. Shipley] was very civil — We went to his palace^ which 
is but mean — They have a library, and design a room— There 
lived Lloyd and Dodwell. (s) 

Monday y August 1. — We visited Denbigh, and the remains 
of its castle — The town consists of one main street, and some 

(1) This was the mansion-house of the estate which had fUIoi to Hn 
Thrale, and was the cause of this visit to Wales. Incredible as it may 
appear, it is certain that this lady imported fh>m Italy a nephew of Piossi% 
and, making him assume her maiden name of Saiutbury, bequeathed to 
this foreigner (if she did not give it in her life-time) this ancient patrimo. 
nial estate, to the exclusion of her own children. -.-C. 

(S) That is, one third of a mile from the house. — C. 

(3) Lloyd was raised to the see of St Asaph in 1680. He wa« one of the 
seven bishops. He died Bishop of Worcester, Aug. 30. 1717. — Dodwdl 
was a man of extensive learning, and an intimate ftiend of Lloyd. — D. 
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diat cross it, which I have not seen — The chief street ascends 
with a quick rise for a great length : the houses are built some 
with rough stone, some with brick, and a few are of timber -— 
The castle, with its whole enclosure, has been a prodigious pile ; 
it is now so ruined that the form of the inhabited part cannot 
easily be traced — There are, as in all old buildings, said to be 
extensive vaults, which the ruins of the upper works cover and 
eonceal, but into which boys sometimes find a way— To clear 
an passages, and trace the whole of what remains, would require 
much labour and expense — We saw a church, which was once 
the chapel of the castle, but is used by the town : it is dedi- 
eated to St. Hilary, and has an income of about . 

At a small distance is the ruin of a church said to have been 
b^un by the great Earl of Leicester, and left unfinished at his 
death — One side, and I think the east end, are yet standing — 
There was a stone in the wall over the doorway, which, it was 
said, would fall and crush the best scholar in the diocese — 
One Price would not pass under it. They have taken it 
down — We then saw the chapel of Lleweney, founded by one 
of the Salusbiuies : it is very complete : the monumental stones 
lie in the ground — A chimney has been added to it, but it is 
otherwise not much injured, and might be easily repaired. — 
We went to the parish church of Denbigh, which, being near 
a mile from the town, is only used when the parish officers are 
diosen — In the chapel, on Sundays, the service is read thrice, 
the second time only in English, the first and third in Welsh — 
The bishop came to survey the castle, and visited likewise St. 
Hilary's chapel, which is that which the town uses — The hay- 
bam, built with brick pillars from space to space, and covered 
with a roof — A more elegant and lofty hovel — The rivers 
here are mere torrents which are suddenly swelled by the rain 
to great breadth and great violence, but have very little con- 
stant stream ; such are the Clwyd and the Elwy — There are 
jret no mountains — The ground is beautifully embellished with 
woods, and diversified by inequalities — In the parish church 
oi Denbigh is a bas-relief of Lloyd the antiquary, who was 
before Camden — He is kneeling at his prayers. Q) 

Tuesday f Aug, 2. — We rode to a summer-house of Mr. 
Cotton, which has a very extensive prospect; it is meanly 
built, and unskilfully disposed — We went to Dymerchion 
ehurch, where the old clerk acknowledged his mistress — It is 

(1) Humphry Llwyd was a native of Denbigh, practised there at a phy. 
ddan, and also represented the town in parliament He died 1568. ^-D, 
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the parish church of Bach y Graig; a mean fidiric; Mr. 
Salusbury was buried in it : Bach y Graig has fourteen aests 
in it. As vre rode by» I looked at the house again — We aaw 
Llannerch, a house not mean, with a small park Tery wdl 
watered — There was an avenue of oaks, which, in a &olidi 
compliance with the present mode» has been cut down — A £ev 
are yet standing : the owner's name Is Davies — The way hff 
through pleasant lanes, and overlooked a region beautifully 
diversified with trees and grass. At Dymerchion church then 
is English service only once a month — this is about twen^ 
miles from the English border — The old clerk had great ap- 
pearance of joy at the sight of his mistress, and foolishly slid, 
that he was now willing to die — He had only a crown given 
him by my mistress — At Dymerchion church the textsoo the 
walls are in Welsh. 

Wednesday, Aug, 3. — We went in the coach to Holjrwell— 
Talk with mistress about flattery (i) — Holywell is a market 
town, neither very small nor mean — The spring called Wini- 
fred's Well is very clear, and so copious, that it yields one 
hundred tuns of water in a minute — It is all at once a very 
great stream, which, within perhaps thirty yards of its irnip* 
tion, turns a mill, and in a course of two miles, eightecai mills 
more — In descent, it is very quick — It then fsdls into the 
sea — The well is covered by a lofly circular arch, supported 
by pillars ; and over this arch is an old chapel, now a sdiocd — 
The chancel is separated by a wall -—The bath is completely 
and indecently open — A woman bathed while we all looked 
on — In the church, which makes a good appearance, and is 
surrounded by galleries to receive a numerous congr^atioOf 
we were present while a child was christened in Welsh — We 
went down by the stream to see a prospect, in which I had no 
part — We then saw a brass work, where the lapis calaminaris 
is gathered, broken, washed from the earth and the lead, thou^ 
how the lead was separated I did not see ; then calcined, 
afterwards ground fine, and then mixed by fire with copper— 
We saw several strong fires with melting pots, but the con- 
struction of the fireplaces I did not learn — At a copper-work, 
which receives its pigs of copper, I think, from Warrington, 
we saw a plate of copper put hot between steel rollers, and 

(1) He said that I flattered the people to whose houses we went : I was 
saucy, and said I was obliged to be civil for two — meaning himself and 
me. He replied, nobody would thank me for compliments they did not 
understand. At Gwaynynog (Mr. Myddleton's), however, he was flattered, 
and was happy of course." — P. 
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spread thin : t knov nol whether tlic upper roller waa Kl to a 
certain disUnce, as I suppose, or acttd only liy its weight — 
At an iron-work I saw rouod bars formed by a. notclied ham- 
mer and anvil — There 1 saw a hor of about half on ioch 
or more square, cut with shears worked by water, and llien 
beaten hot into a thinner bar — The hamniers all worked, as 
thej were, by water, acting upon sinall bodies, moved very 
quick, B9 quick as by the hand — 1 then saw wire drawn, 
and gave a shilling — I have enlarged my notions, though not 
being able to see the tnoTemente, and having not time to peep 
closely, i know less than I might — I was less weary, and had 
better breath, as I walked farther. 

I^HrnJif, Aug. 4.~Khudlan Castle is still a very noble 
ruin ; aU the walls still remain, so that a complete platform, 
and elevations, not very imperfect, may he token— It encloses 
a square of about thirty yards — The middle space was always 
open ■— Thd wall is, I believe, about thirty feet high, very tbick^ 
flanked with sii round towers, each about eighteen feet, or less, 
in diomelcr — Only one tower had a chimney, so that there 
was commodity of living — It was only a place of strengtb — 
The garrison had, perhaps, tents in the area. — Stapylton's 
house is pretty ('); there are pleasing shades about it, with a 
constant spring that supplies a cold bath — We then went to 
see a cascade^ I trudged unwillingly, and was not sorry tolind 
it dry — The water was, however, turned on, and produced a 
Tery striking cataract — They are paid a hundred pounds a 
year for permission to divert the stream to the mines — The 
river, for such it may be lenaed, rises from a single spring, 
which, like that of Winifred's, is covered with a building.— 
We called (hen at another house belonging to Mr. Lloyd, 
wbioh made a handsome appearance — -This cotmtry seems full 
of very splendid houses — Mrs. Tlirale lost her purse — She ex- 
pressed so much imeasiness, that I concluded the sum to be 
very great ; hut when I heard of only seven guineas, I wa^ 
glad to find that she had so much sensibility of money. — i 
could not drink this day either coifee or tea after dinner — I 
know not when I missed before. 

Friday, Aug, 5 Last night my sleep was feroartably 

quiet — I know not whether by fatigue in walking, or by for- 
bearance of tea. I gave [up] the ipecacuanha^ yin. rmrt, 
had tailed ; so had larlar met, 1 dined at Mr. Myddleton'i, 

(t1 Bodryddan (pronounced, wrllu Mn. Ploiil. Palrxaon). rorniRl} 
Mri™Ml'"n,°»nfntardJ'Ld7si]uyirr"c«i™,VMme! — a " " "" 
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of Gwaynynog— llie house was a gentlemaii*8 house, bdow die 
second rate, perhaps bdow the third, built of stone roof^j ent 
—The rooms were low, and the passage above stairs gloomy, but 
the furniture was good — The table was well supplied, except 
that the fruit was bad — It was truly the dinner q£ a ooontij 
gentleman (1)— Two tables were filled with company, not in* 
elegant — After dinner, the talk was of preserving the Wdah 
language — I offered them a scheme — Poor Evan Evanswai 
mentioned as incorrigibly addicted to strong drink— -Wordi- 
ington was commend^ — Myddleton is the only man who, in 
Wales, has talked to me of literature — I wish he were truly 
zealous — I recommended the republication of David ap Rhees*! 
Welsh Grrammar — Two sheets of Hebrides came to me fin* ctv- 
rection to-day, F, G. (**) 

Saturday, Aug, 6. — KaB[apffis] dp[€ujrueri]. — I corrected 
the two sheets — My sleep last night was disturbed — Washii^ 
at Chester and here, 58. Id. — I did not read — I saw to-day 
more of the outhouses at Lleweney — It is, in the whole, aveiy 
spacious house. 

Sunday, Aug. 7. — I was at church at Bodfkri. There 
was a service used for a sick woman, not canonically, but such 
as I have heard, I think, formerly at Lichfield, taken out of 
the visitation. — KaB. furpucs, — The church is mean, but has 
a square tower for the bells, rather too stately for the church. 

Observations, —^Dixit injustus, Ps. 36., has no relation to the 
English (3) — Preserve us Lord(^), has the name of Robert 



(1) Mrs. Piozzi, in one of her letters to Mr. Duppa on this passage, says, 
** Dr. Johnson loved a fine dinner, but would eat perh^ts more heartily of 
a coarse one — boiled beef or veal pie ; fish he seldom passed over, tbou|^ 
he said that he only valued the sauce, and that every body eat the flxtt ss 
a vehicle for the second. When he poured oyster sctuce over jOmm pmL 
dingj and the melted butter flowing from the toast into his chocolate, one 
might surely say that he was nothing less than delicate.** — C. 

(2) F. 6. are the printer's signatures, by which it appears that at thii 
time five sheets had already been printed. — D. 

(3) Dr. Johnson meant, that the words of the Latin version, ** AX 
ir^fustus" prefixed to the 36th Psalm (one of those appointed for the day)b 
had no relation to the English version in the Liturgy : '* My heart show, 
eth me the wickedness of the ungodly." The biblical version, however, 
has some accordance with the Latin, ** The transgression of the Mriekei 
saith within my heart; '* and Bishop Lowth renders it " The wicked man. 
according to the wickedness of his heart, saith." The biblical version of 
the Psalms was made by the translators of the whole Bible, under James L, 
from the original Hebrew, and is closer than the version used in the 
Liturgy, which was made in the reign of Henry VII L from the Greek. 
— C. 

(4) This aUudes to ** a Prayer by R. W.** (evidently Robert Wisedon) 
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Wlsedome, 1618. Barker* 9 BihU — Battohgiam ab iteraiione, 
recte disdnguit Erasmus. Mod. Orandi Deum, p. 56. 144. (i) 
— Southwell's Thoughts of his own death (2) — . Baudius on 
Srasmus. (3) 

Monday y Aug, 8. — The bishop and much company dined 
at Ueweney (4) — Talk of Greek, and of the army — The Duke 
of Marlborough's officers useless (&) — Read Phocylidis (<^), 
distinguished the paragraphs — I looked in Leland: an un- 
{feasant book of mere hints (?) — Lichfield school ten pounds, 
and five pounds from the hospital. 

Wednesday i Aug. 10. — At Lloyd's, of Maesmynnan \ a good 
house, and a very large walled garden — I read Windus's Ac- 



which Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum, has found among the 
Hymns which follow the old version of the singing Psalms, at the end of 
Barker's Bible of 1639. It begins, 

" Preserve us. Lord, by thy dear word. 
From Turk and Pope, defend us. Lord! 
Which both would thrust out of his throne 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, thy deare son.** — C. 

(1) In allusion to our Saviour's censure of vain repetition in prayer {bat- 
tologia — Matt vL 7.)* Erasmus, in the passage cited, defends the words 
** My God! my God! " as an expression of justifiable earnestness. — C. 

(3) This alludes to Southwell's stanzas " Upon the Image of Death,*' in 
hit 3f <rofMa, a collection of spiritual poems : — 

" Before my thee the picture hangs. 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs 

That shortly I am like to find j 
But, yet, alasl full little I 
Do think thereon that I must die,'* &c. 

Robert Southwell was an English Jesuit, who was imprisoned, tortured, 
•od finally, in Feb. 1596, tried in the Ring's Bench, convicted, and next 
day executed, for teaching the Roman Catholic tenets in Engluid. — C. 

(3) This work, which Johnson was now reading, was, most probably, a 
Httle book, entitled Baudi EpistoUe, as, in his *< Life of Milton," he has 
a quotation firom it — D. 



(4) Dunng our stay at this place, one day at dinner, I meant to please 
Mr. Johnson particularly with a dish of very young peas. *' Are not they 
duurming?" sud I to him while be was eating them. "Vethapi they 
would be so — to a |id|ff." ~ P. 

(5) Dr. Shipley had been a chaplain with the Duke of Cumberland, and 
probably now entertained Dr. Johnson with some anecdotes collected ^m 
Bis military acquaintance, by which Johnson was led to conclude that the 
" Dake of Marlborough's officers were useless ;" that is, that the duke saw 
and did every thing kimseffj a fact which, it is presumed, may be told of 
nil great captains. — C. 

(,6) The title of the poem is Xlainfui ttiAiruff. — D. 

C7) Ldand's Itinerary, publiihed by Heame, 1710. — D. 
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count of his Journey to Mequinez, and of Stewart^ Embassy (i) 
— I had read in the morning Wasse's Greek Trodiaics to 
Bentley : they appeared inelegant, and made with difficulty—- 
The Latin elegy contains only common-plaoe, hastily expressed, 
so far as I have read, for it is long — They seem to be the 
verses of a scholar, who has no practice of nrriting — The Gredc 
I did not always fully understand — I am in doubt about the 
sixth and last paragraphs ; perhaps they are not printed right, 
for ivroKov perhaps hnrroxov* q? — The following days [lltfa, 
12th, and 13th], I read here and there — The JBtbHaUuM 
Literaria was so little supplied with papers that could interest 
curiosity, that it could not hope for long continuance (v) — 
Wasse (S), the chief contributor, was an unpolished scholar, 
who, with much literature, had no art or el^ance of diction, 
at least in English. 

Sunday, Aug. 14. — At Bod&ri I heard the second Ifi fagn 
read, and the sermon preached in Welsh. The text was pro- 
nounced both in Welsh and English — The sound of the Welsh, 

in a continued discourse, is not unpleasant — Bp&ais 6Xry^ 

KoB, a. <f>. ('>) — The letter of Chrysostom, against transubstan- 
tiation — Erasmus to the Nuns, full of mystic notions and 
allegories. ^ 

Monday, Aug. 15. — KaB, — Imbecillitas genuum non sine 
aliquantulo doloris inter ambulandum, quem a prandio magis 
sensi. (*) 

Thursday, Aug, 18. — We left Lleweney, and went forwards 
on our journey — We came to Abergeley, a mean town, in 
which little but Welsh is spoken, and divine service is seldom 
performed in English — Our way then lay to the seaside^ at 
the foot of a mountain, called Penmaen Rhos — Here the 
way was so steep, that we walked on the lower edge of the 
hill, to meet the coach, that went upon a road higher on the 
hill — Our walk was not long, nor unpleasant : the longer I 
walk, the less I feel its inconvenience — As I grow warm, my 
breath mends, and I think my limbs grow pliable. 

(1) ** A Journey to Mequinez, the Residence of the present Emperor of 
Fez and Morocco, on the Occasion of Commodore Stewart's J^baiiT 
thither, for the Redemption of Captives, in 1721."— D. 

(S) The BiUiotheca Literaria only extended to ten numbers. D. 

(3) [Joseph Wasse was born in 1673, and died Dec IS. 17S8. He pul>- 
lished an edition of Sallust, and contributed some papers to the Phiioio> 
phical Transactions.] 

(4) SiCy probably for xctBct^fis a^«ic. — C. 

(5) ** A weakness of the knees, not without some pain m walking^ wUcfa 
I feel increased after I have dined.** — D. 
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Wo Ihon came to Conway ferry, and passed in imaJi boats, 
with some pmsengers from (he aUij;e coach, among whom were 
an Irish gentlewoman, with two maids, and three little children, 
oT whieb, the youngest was only n f«w months old. The tide 
did not serve the large ferry-boat, and therefore our coacb could 
not »ery soon follow ua — We were, therefore, to stay at the 
inn. It h now the day of the race at Conway, and the town 
was so full of company, that no money could purchn^ lodgings. 
We were not very readily supplied with cold dinner. We 
would have staid at Conway if we could have found entertain- 
ment, for we were afraid of passing I'enmaen Mawr, orer which 
Uy our way to Bangor, but by bright daylight, and the delay 
of our coach made our departure necessarily late. There was, 
however, no stay on any other terms, than of sitting up all 
nigh. The poor Irish lady was still more distressed — Her 
children wanted rest — She would have been content with one 
bed, but, for a time, none could be bad— Mrs. Thrale gave 
her what help she could — At last two gentlemen were per- 
suaded to yield up their room, with two beds, for which she 
gave half a guinea. 

Our coach vts at last brought, and we set out with some 
aniicly, but we came to Penmaen Mawr by daylight j and 
tiiund a way, lately made, very easy, and very safe ( > ) — It 
was cut smooth, and enclosed between parallel walls ; the outer 
of which secures the passenger from the precipice, which is 
deep and dreadful — This wall is here and there broken by 
■nischievoui wantonness — The inner wall preserves the road 
(tool the loose stones, which the shattered steep above it would 

&ce of loose stones, which every accident may crumble — The 
old road was higher, and must have been very formidable — 
The sea beats at the bottom of the way. 

At evening the moon shone eminently bright; and our 
thoughts of danger being now past, the rest of our journey 
was very pleasant. At an hour, somewhat late, we came to 
Bangor, where we found a very mean inn, and had some 
difficulty to obtain lodging — I lay in a room, where the 
other bed had two men. 

Friday, Aug. 19. — We obtained boats to convey us to 
Anglesey, and saw Lord Bulkeley's house, and Beaumaris 

{11 Penma™ Mawr li a huge rmrliy promonlDr);, rlrinKiiajlr 1550 feet 
eitelleni toil, wtll Buotdtd, lowitS the ict, bvsKrona walLmjipQciirf 
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Castle. — I was aooosted by Mr. Lloyd* the achocdmaster of 
Beaumaris, who had seen me at University CoU^^ ; and ht, 
with Mr. Roberts, the register of Bangor, whose boat we 
borrowed, accompanied us. Lord Bulkeley's bouse ( ') >* ^^^T 
mean, but his garden is spacious and shady, with Uuge trees 
and smaller interspersed — The walks are straight, and croa 
each other, with no variety oi plan ; but they have a pleasing 
coolness and solenm gloom, imd extend to a great lengdk 
The castle is a mighty pile ; the outward wall has fifteen 
round towers, besides square towers at the an^ea — There it 
then a void space between the wall and the castle, which hit 
an area enclosed with a wall, which again has towers luger 
than those of the outer wall — The towers of the inner castle 
are, I think, eight — There is likewise a chapel entire^ buih 
upon an arch, as I suppose, and beautifully arched with a stone 
roo^ which is yet unbroken — The entrance into the chapel is 
about eight or nine feet high, and was, I suppoae^ hiiglwr, 
when there was no rubbish in the area — This castle oone- 
sponds with all the representations of romancing nanratiTes. — 
Here is not wanting the private passage, the dark cavity, the 
deep dungeon, or the lofty tower — We did not discover the 
well — This is the most complete view that I have yet had of 
an old castle — It had a moat — The towers — We went to 
Bangor. 

Saturday, Aug, 20. — We went by water from Bangor to 
Caernarvon, where we met Faoli and Sir Thomas Wynne (^) 

— Meeting by chance with one Trough ton (3), an intelligent 
and loquacious wanderer, Mr. Thrale invited him to dinner- 
He attended us to the castle, an edifice of stupendous magni- 
tude and strength ; it has in it all that we observed at Beau- 
maris, and much greater dimensions: many of the smaller 
rooms floored with stone are entire ; of the larger rooms, the 
beams and planks are all left : this is the state of all buildings 
left to time — We mounted the eagle tower by one hundred 

(1) Baron Hill i» situated just above the town of Beaumaris, at the dk 
tance of three quarters of a mile, commanding so fine a view of the am, 
and the coast of Caernarvon, that it has been sometimes compand to 
Mount Edgecombe, in Devonshire. — D. 

(2) Sir Thomas Wynne, created Lord Newborough, 1776 : died 1807.— D. 

(3) Lieutenant Troughton I do recollect, loquacious and intelligent be 
was. He wore a uniform, and belonged, I think, to a man of war.**— P. 

— He was made a lieutenant in 1762, and died in 1786, in that rank : be 
was on half-pay, and did not belong to any ship when he met Dr. Johnsoa 
in 1774. It seems then that, even so late as this, half-pay ofllcm wen 
their uniform in the ordinary course of life. — C. 
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Bnd »ity-ninD steps, each of ten inches — We did not (ind the 
well ; nor did I trace the moat ; I ut moats there were, I believe, 

prevented loiiies — We saw litit a very small part of this 
TTUghty ruio, and in all these old buildings, the subterraneous 
works are concealed by the rubbish — To survey this place 
would take much time ; I did not think there had been such 
buUdings: it surpassed my ideas. 

Svadatf, Aug. 21. — [At Caemarvon]. — We were at 
*- ih) Ibc service in the town is always English; at the 



I invitation to Dr. Worthington — We then 
,t Sir Thomas Wynne's, — the dinner mean, 
Eb Tbotms oivit, his lady notbing(i) — Paoli civil— We 
nqiped with Colonel Wynne's lady, who lives in one of the 
tdvCTS of Ifae castle — I have not been very well. 

Monday, Aug. 22. —We went to visit Bodville («), the 
place where Mrs. Thrale was born, and the churches called 
Tydweilliog and Llangwinodyl, which she holds by impropri- 
ation — We had an invitation to the house of Mr. GriffiUis of 
Bryn o do!, wbere we fbund a small neat new-built house, with 
■quare rooms : the walls are of unhewn stone, and therefore 
thick ; for the stones not fitting with exactness, are not strong 
wilfaouC great thickness — He had planted a great deal of 
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over against Anglesea, and near Caemarvony where she is 
more disposed, as it seems, to reside than at Bryn o dol — I 
read Lloyd's account of Mona, which he prores to be Anglesea 

— In our way to Bryn o dol, we saw at Llanerk a church built 
crosswise, very spacious and magnificent for this country — We 
could not see the parson, and could get no intelligenoe about it 

Wednesday, Aug, 24. — >We went to see BodyiUe — Bfi& 
Thrale remembered the rooms, and wandered over them, with 
recollection of her childhood — This species of pleasure is 
always melancholy — The walk was cut down, and the pond 
was dry — Nothing was better. We surveyed the ehwdica^ 
which are mean, and neglected to a degree scarcely imaginable 

— They have no pavement, and the earth is fuU of hdes — 
The seats are rude benches; the altars have no rails— 
One of them has a breach in the roof — On the desk, I think, 
of each lay a folio Welsh Bible of the black letter, which the 
curate cannot easily read — Mr. Thrale purposes to beautify 
the churches, and, if he prospers, will probably restore tiie 
tithes — The two parishes are, Llangwinodyl and Tydweilliog 

— The roethodists are here very prevalent — A better dnirdi 
will impress the people with more reverence of public woraiiip 
— > Mrs. Thrale visited a house where she had been used to 
drink milk, which was left, with an estate of two hundred 
pounds a year, by one Lloyd, to a married woman who lived 
with him — We went to Pwlheli, a mean old town, at die 
extremity of the country — Here we bought something to re- 
member the place. 

Thursday, Aug. 25. — We returned to Caernarvon^ where 
we eat with Mrs. Wynne. 

Friday, Aug, 26, — We visited, with Mrs. Wynne (i), Llyii 
Badarn and Llyn Beris, two lakes, joined by a narrow strait 
— - They are formed by the waters which fall from Snowdoo, 
and the opposite mountains — On the side of Snowdon are die 
remains of a large fort, to which we climbed with great labour 

— I was breathless and harassed — The lakes have no great 
breadth, so that the boat is always near one bank or the <Sher. 
-•^Note, Queeny*8 goats, one hundred and forty-nine, I 
think. (2) 



(1) Mrs. Olynn Wynne, wife of Lord Newburgh*8 brother, who 
panied us, sang Welsh songs to the harp. — P. 

(2) Mr. Thrale was near-sighted, and could not see the goata brow^ 
on Snowdon, and he promised his daughter, who was a chUid of ten fears 
old, a penny for every goat she would show him, and Dr. Johnson lufit 
the account ; so that it appears her father was in deM to her one Imndicd 
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Avg. 27 — Wc rrturmid lo Bangor, where 
Mr. Thrafe was lodged at Mr. Roberta's, the register. 

Sunday, Aag. HB. — We ■■ent to worship at the calhcdra! 

— Tbe quire is mean ; the service nns nut well read. 
Moiutay, Auff. 39. — We came lo Mr. Myddclton's, of 

Gwaynplo^T to the first place, oa my Mistress observed, 
where we hate been welcome. ( ' ) 

Nott. — On the day when we visited Bodville, we turned 
lo the hnuse of Mr. Griffiths of Kefhamwfcllh, a gentleman 
of large fortune, remarkable for having made great and sudden 
iiiq>ro<'etnents in his seat and estate^he hoa enclosed a large 
garden with a brick wall — He is considered as a man of great 
accomplishments — He was educated in literalure at the uni- 
VErnty, and served some time in the army, then quitted his 
COminission, and retired to bis lands. He is accounted a good 
man, and endeavours to bring the people to church. 

In our way from Bangor to Conway, we passed again the 
new road upon the edge of renmsen Mawr, which would be 
lay tremendous, but that the wait shuts out the idea of danger 

— In the wall are several breaches, made, as Mr. Tbrale very 
reasonably conjectures, by fragments of rocks which roll down 
the mountain, broken [lerhaps hy frost, or worn through by 
run. We then riewei Conway — To spare the horses at 
Penmaen Ithus between Conway and St. Asaph, we seat the 
eouAi over the road cross the mountain with Mrs. Thrale, who 
had been tired with a walk some time before ; and I, with Mr. 
Thrale and Mias, walked along the edge, where the path is 

' very narrow, and much encumbered by little loose stones, 
' wbich had fallen down, as we thought, upon the way sinee we 
i puwd it before. At Conway we took a short survey of the 
eartle, whieh aflbrded us nothing new — It is larger than that 
' of Beaumaris, and le» than that of Caernarvon — It is buflt 
npon a rock so high and steep, that it is even now very diffieldt 
at aeeeM — We found a round pit, which was called the Well ; 
it is now almoM filled, and therefore dry — We found the Well 
n no other castle — There are some remains of leaden pipes at 
Caeniarroa, which, I suppose, only conveyed water from one 
part of the building to another — Had the garrison had no 
other supply, the Welsh, who must know where the pipes were 

ty.nini' pcncB. Q^rnny wsi an epLlhet, which bid 1u urigto >a the 
, bl which [In alluilan <o Quem EHher], H\u Thc^e (wbc« 

)> vm llkEli I did txf la. My relillmii mttc not quit* u rbtwunl 

lUiht thcjf ml|hl have b«n to ncksme a long dliunt kiniwanaiL 

The Myddelloni were mnre mtdliL The Dhl colonel had ben a rdhw 
--'■—' "Ji Mr.Thnil»«idLord8Mdj™,ot Ombenley.— r. 
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laid, could easily haye cut them. We came to the house of 
^dr, Myddelton (on Monday), where we staid to September 6., 
and were very kindly entertained — How we spent our time, I 
am not very able to tell(i) — We saw the wood, whidi is 
diversified and romantic. 

Sunday, Sept. 4. — We dined with Mr. Myddelton, the 
clergyman, at Denbigh, where I saw the harvest men very 
decently dressed, after the afternoon service, standing to be 
hired — On other days, they stand at about four in the moro- 
ing — they are hired from day to day. 

Tuesday, Sept. 6. — We lay at Wrexham ; a busy, extenave^ 
and well built town — it has a very large and magnificent 
church. It has a famous fair. (2) 

Wednesday, Sept. 7. — We came to Chirk Castle. 

Thursday, Sept. 8. — We came to the house of Dr. Wor- 
thington (S), at Llanrhaiadr {*) — Our entertainment 



(1) However this may have been, he was both happy and amused, duriBg 
his stay at Gwaynynog, and Mr. Myddelton was flattered by the honour of 
his visit. To perpetuate the recollection of it, he (to use Mr. Botwell'l 
words) erected an urn on the banks of a rivulet, in the park, where J(Aii- 
son delighted to stand and recite verses ; on which is this inscription : — 
" This spot was often dignified by the presence of Samuel Johnson, JULD. 
whose Moral Writings, exactly conformable to the Precepts of Christianity, 
gave ardour to Virtue, and confidence to Truth.'* In 1777, it would appeir 
from a letter by Johnson to Mrs Thrale, that he was informed that Mi: 
Myddelton meditated this honour, which seemed to be but little to bis 
taste : — ** Mr. Myddelton's erection of an urn looks like an intention to 
bury me alive : I would as willingly see my friend, however benevolent 
and hospitable, quietly iniirned. Let him think, for the present, of soim 
more acceptable memorial." — D. 

(2) It was probably on the 6th Sept, in the way from Wrexham to 
Chirk, that they passed through Ruabon, where the following occnt. 
rence took place: — " A Welsh parson of mean abilities, though a good 
heart, struck with reverence at the sight of Dr. Johnson, whom he had 
heard of as the greatest man living, could not find any words to answer 
his inquiries concerning a motto round somebody's arms which adorned 
a tombstone in Ruabon churchyard. If I remember right, th'e words wer^ 

• Heb Dw, Heb Dym, 
Dw o* dlggon.** 

And though of no very difficult construction, the gentleman teemed 
wholly confounded, and unable to explain them ; till Mr. Johnson, having 
picked out the meaning by little and little, said to the man, * Heb u a pre- 
position, I believe. Sir, is it not ? * My countryman, recovering some 
spirits upon the sudden question, cried out, < So I humbly presume, Sir,* 
very comically.*' — P. 

(3) Dr. Worthington died Oct 6. 1778, aged seventy.five D. — Dc 

Johnson thus notices his death in a letter to Mrs. Thrale : *' My dericsl 
ftiend Worthington is dead. I have known him long — and to die is 
dreadful I believe he was a very good man.*' — Letters, vol i. p. S& ^C 

(4) Llanrhaiadr means, The VifJage c(f the Waterfall^ and takes iti 
fhnn a spring, about a quarter of a mile Arom the church. — C. 



* It is the Myddelton motto, and means. 

Without God-. without aUI 
God \% aS!^uf&c\«tvt l~ P. 
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poor, though his house was not bad. The sitiiatioii is very 
pleasant, by Che side dF a small river, of which the bank rises 
high on tlie other side, shaded by gradual rows of trees — The 
gluom, the stream, and tlie ulence, generate thoughtfulneKS. 
The tovn is old, and very mean, hut has, I think, a market — 
In this bouse, the Welsh translation oF the Old Testament vu 
made — The Welsh singing psalms were written by Archdeacon 
PricE — They are not considered as elegant, but as very literal, 
and accurate — We come to Llanrhaiadr through Oswestry; 
atown not very little, nor very mean — the church, which I 
aiw only at a distance, seems to be an edifice much too good 
for the present state of the place. 

Friday, Sept. g. —We visited tlie waterfall, which is very 

made to supply it — In its &11, it has pcrTorated a rock — 
There is a room built for entertainment — There was some 
difficulty in climbing to a near view — Lord Lyttelton(>) came 
near it, and turned back — When we came back, we look some 
cold meat, and notwithstanding the Doctor's importunities, 
went that day to Shrewdiury. 

Saturday, Sfjit. 10. — I sent for Gwynn (2), and he showed 

of Chester — The town is large, and has many gentlemen's 

We walked in the Quarry; a very pleasant walk by the ri#er — 
Our inn was not bad, 

Sunday, SepL 11. — We were at St, Chads, a very large 
■ndluminouschureh — We wereon the Castle Hill. 

Momhiy, Stpt. 12. — We called on Dr. AdamaC)- =n^ 
travelled towards Worcester, through Wenlock; a very mean 
place, though a borough -~ At noon, we came to Bridgenortb, 
and walked alwut the town, of which one part stands on a high 
rock, and part very low, by the river — There is an old tower, 
which, being crooked, leans so much, that it is frightful to pass 
by it — In the afternoon we came through Kinver, a town in 
Staflardshire, neat and closely built — I believe it has only one 
itreet — The mad was so steep and miry, that we were forced 
to stop at Harilebury, where we had a very neat inn, though 
it nude a very poor appearance. 
(1) Tbamu, the woond Lord. _ D. 

olM the Engiiih Bridge. — D, 
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Tuetday, Sept. 13. — We came to Lord Sandya^a, at Om- 
berdey, where we were treated with great oiYility (i)— Tht 
houae is large — The hall is a very noble room. 

Thursday, Sept. 15. — We went to Worcester, a very ^kn- 
did city — The cathedral is yery noble, with many remarkable 
monuments — The library is in the chapter-house — On the 
table lay the Nuremberg Chronicle, I think, of the first editioD. 
We went to the china warehouse — The cathedral has a eloister 
— The long aisle is, in my opinion, neither so wide nor so hi^ 
as that of Lichfield. 

Friday t Sept, 16. -— We went to Hagley, where we were dis- 
appointed of the respect and kindness that we expected. (*) 

Saturday t Sept, 17. — We saw the house and park, whidi 
equalled my expectation — The house is erne square maai — 
Tlie offices are below — The rooms of elegance on the first floor, 
with two stories of bedchambers, yery well disposed abofe it 
— > The bedchambers have low windows, which id>ates the dig^ 
nity of the house — The park has one artificial ruin, and wants 
water ; there is, however, one temporary cascade (S) — From 
the farthest hill there is a very wide prospect. 

Sunday, Sept, 18. — I went to church — The chureh ia^ 
externally, very mean, and is therefore diligently hidden bj a 
plantation — There are in it several modem monuments of the 
Lytteltons. — There dined with us Lord Dudley, and Sir 
Edward Lyttelton, of Stafibrdshire, and his lady. Tliey were 
all persons of agreeable conversation. — I found time to reflect 
" on my birthday, and offered a prayer, which I hope was heard. 

Monday, Sept, 19. — We made haste away from a place 
where all were ofiended(^) — In the way we visited the 
Leasowes — It was rain, yet we visited all the waterfidls— 
There are, in one place, fourteen falls in a short line — It is 

(1) It was here that Johnson had as much wall-flruit as he wished, and, 
as he told Mrs. Thrale, for the only time in his life. — D. 

(2) This visit was not to Lord Lyttelton, but to his uncle [called BiOy 
Lyttelton, afterwards, by successive creations. Lord Westcote, and Lord 
L^tteltonJ, the father of the present Lord, wno lived at a houae caDed 
Little Uagley — D. — This gentleman was an intimate fKend. of 1^ 
Thrale, and had some years before invited Johnson (through Mn. Tbiale) 
to visit him at Hagley, anti. Vol. III. p. 162. — C. 

(3) He was enraged at artificial ruins and temporary cascades, m> tbit 
I wonder at his leaving his opinion of them dubious ; besides he hated the 
Lytteltons, and would rejoice at an opportunity of insulting them. —P. 

(4) Mrs. Lyttelton, ci-devant Caroline Bristow, forced me to play at wliiit 
against my liking, and her husband took away Johnson** candle that ke 
wanted to read I7 at the other end of the room. Those, I trust, were tbe 
offencei. — P. 
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Ihe neit place to Ilun gardeas — Poor ShcDstonc ncrer tasted 
his pension — It is not very wtU jiroved that any jienaion was 
obtained for him(i) — I am afruid that be died of m]SDry« — 
We came to Binniugbum, and 1 stint fur Wheete[(s;, wbom I 
bund welL 

Tiuiday, Stpl. 20 Wc breok^jted with Wlieeler, and 

listed the manulactnre of Papier morhi — The paper which 
Ifaey use is smooth whited brown ; the vamish is polished with 
Totten Btone — Wheeler gave me a teaboard — We then went 
u> Boulton's, who, wttb great civilitj', led us through hii 
diopa — I could not distinctly see his enginery — Twelve doien 
of buttons Ibr three shillings — Spoons struck at once. 

Wednetdag, Sept. SI. — Wheeler came to us again — We 
EOme easily to Woodstock. 

TJixriday, Stpi. 3S. — We taw Blenheim and Woodstock 
park — The park contains two thousand hve hundred acres; 
about four square miles. It !ia.s red deer — Mr. Bryant 
fibowed me the library with great civility — Durandi liationaie, 
14^9(3) — Lascoris' Grammarofthcfirst edition, nell primed, 
but much less than later editions _ The first Batracbomyo- 
mochia — The duke sent Mr. Thrale partridges and fruil 
— At night we came to Oiford. 

Friiiay, Sept. 23. _ We visited Mr. CoiJson — The ladies 
wander»i about the univeraity. 

Saturday, S<p(.24.— Ka9— Wedine(*) with Mr.Coulson(>) 

11] [Lord Louglilxircnigh applied to laid Bute, lo prncute ShenKone ■ 

made to'tKlkeve that tbe patent vu actually made out. whea Us iteath 
reodered unntcHHrj any further concern of nls frieodi tor hia Ajture ease 
■od tranqutUtt;^ — AnusaaoH.] 

« the roondilion of Trlnlti College. He took hi> degree cT A. m! Nov. 

d^ghted to CDdverK. ".-.Letters. — D- 

(3) Thli i> a work wHtten bj Williain Durand, Blibop of Hende, and 
printed on nllun. In fOllo, by Fuit and SdioeAr, in Menu, 1U9. It is 



(g\ Mr.CiHilianwHaieoiot Fcllswcf UnlioHlTColUvb 
InSnu me that he WBi very eccentric. He would oa a do* 
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— Vansittart told me his distemper — Afterwards we were at 
Burke's [at Beaconsfield], where we heard of the dissolut»m 
of the parliament (i) — We went home. 



of tbe coll^ windows his various pieces of apparel to air, which used to 
be universally answered by the young men hanging out from all the other 
windows quilts, carpets, rags, and every kind of trash, and this was called 
an iUumination, His notions of the eminence and importance of bis 
academic situation were so peculiar that, when he afterwards accepted s 
college living, he expressed to Lord Stowell his doubts whether, after 
living so long in the great worldy he might not grow weary of Use com- 
parative retirement ofa country parish. — C. 

(1) Dr. Johnson had always a very great personal regard and particolsr 
affection for Mr. Burke ; and when at this time the genersl election 
broke up the delightful society in which we had spent some time at B«u 
consfielu, Dr. Johnson shook the hospitable master of the house kindly 
by the hand, and said, ** Farewell, my dear Sir, and remember that I wish 
you all the success which ought to be wished you, which can possibly be 
wished you, indeed, by an honest man.**— P. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Mr. Thraie's Political Poeilton. — Johnsons " Patriot." 
Death of young Col. — Mr. Perkina. — Hoole'e 
Tragedy. — Charlotte Lenrunc. — Baretti's " Easy 
Leasom." — Case of Dr. Memi». — Lord Haiks'e 
" Annals." — Mary Queen of Scots. — American 
Politics. — Ossian. — Letter to Ma^herson. — Per- 
tonai Courage. — Foole. — P'ublishes " Journey to 
the Western Islands." — Mr. Knosc. — Mr. Tytler. 
— Mr. Windham. — Irish and Scotch Impvdence 
compared, — Ossian Controversy. — ViHt to Oxford. 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend 
Mr. Thrale, who was a steady supporter of govern- 
ment, having again to encounter the storm of a con- 
tested election, he wrote a short political pamphlet, 
entitled " The Patriot," • addressed to the electors of 
Great Britain ; a title which, to factious men who 
consider a patriot only as an opposer of the measures 
of government, will appear strangely misapplied. It 
was, however, written with energetic vivacity; and, 
except those passages in which it endeavours to vin- 
dicate the glaring outrage of the House of Commons 
in the case of the Middlesex election, and to justify 
the attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in America 
to unconditional submission, it contained an ad- 
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mirable display of the properties of a real patriot, in 
the original and genuine sense ; — a sincere, steady, 
rational, and unbiassed friend to the interests and 
prosperity of his king and country. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that both in this and his two 
former pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful 
arguments, not only a considerable portion of so- 
phistry, but a contemptuous ridicule of his opponents, 
which was very provoking. 

Letter 193. TO MR. PERKINS. (•) 

« October 25. 1774. 

^^ Sir, — You may do me a very great favour. 
Mrs. Williams, a gentlewoman whom you may have 
seen at Mr. Thrale's, is a petitioner for Mr. Hethering. 
ton's charity ; petitions are this day issued at Cbiist's 
hospital. 

^^ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; and 
if I should send a mean man, he may be put away 
without his errand. I must, therefore, entreat that you 
will go, and ask for a petition for Anna Williams, whose 
paper of inquiries was delivered with answers at the 
counting-house of the hospital on Thursday the 20th. 
My servant will attend you thither, and bring the 
petition home when you have it. 

(l) Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy super- 
intendent of Mr. Thrale's great brewery, and after h^ death 
became one of the proprietors of it ; and now resides in Mr. 
Thrale's house in Southwark, which was the scene of so many 
literary meetings, and in which he continues the liberal hospi- 
tality for which it was eminent. Dr. Johnson esteemed him 
much. He hung up in the counting-house a fine proof of the 
admirable mezzotinto of Dr. Johnson, by Douffhty ; and when 
Mrs. Thrale asked him somewhat flippantly, ** Why do you put 
him up in the counting-house ? ** He answered, « ilecause, 
Madam, I wish to have one wise man there.** "Sir,** said 
Johnson, " I thank you. It is a very handsome compliment, 
and I believe you speak sincerely." 
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" The petition which they are to give us, is s form 
which they deliver to e?ery petitioner, and which the 
petitioner is afterwards to fill up, and return xo them 
again. This we must have, or we cannot proceed 
according to their directions. You need, 1 beUeve, only 
ask for a petition ; if they inquire for whom you ask, 
you can tell them. 

" I beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it iB 
a matt£r of great importance. I am. Sir, your most 
humhle servant, 

" 8am, Johnhon." 

Lettbb 194. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESft. 

"London, Oel. 27. 1774. 
" Deab Sin, — There has appeared lately in the 
papers an account of the hoat overset between MuU and 
Ul-va, in which many passengers were lost, and among 
them Maclean of Col. We, you know, were once 
drowned (') ; I hope, therefore, that the story is either 
wantonly or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the 

" I have printed 240 pages. 1 ara able to do 
nothing much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes's book. 
I will, however, send liack the sheets ; and hope, by 
degrees, to answer all your reasonable expectations. 

" Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very violent 
and acrimonious opposition ; but all Joys have their 
abatement: Mrs. Thrale has fallen from her horse, and 
hurt herself very much. The rest of our friends, I 
believe, are well. My compliments to Mrs. Boswell. — 
1 am. Sir, your most affectionate servant, 

" Sam. Johnbon." 

This letter, which shows hia tender concern for on 
amiable young gentleman to whom he had beeo very 

(1) la Ihc newspapers. 
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much obliged in the Hebrides, I have inserted ac- 
cording to its date, though before receiving it I had 
informed him of the melancholy event that the young 
Laird of Col was unfortunately drowned. 

JLettee 195. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« Nov. 26. 1774. 

" Dear Sir^ — Last night I corrected the last page 
of our ^ Journey to the Hebrides.' The printer has 
detained it all ibis time^ for I had^ before I went into 
Wales, written all except two sheets. * The Patriot' 
was called for by my pol^^cal friends on Friday, was 
written on Saturday^ and I have heard little of it. So 
vague are conjectures at a distance. Q) As soon as I 
can, I will take care that copies be sent to you^ for I 
would wish that they might be given before they are 
bought: but I am afraid that Mr. Strahan win send 
to you and to the booksellers at the same time. Trade 
is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all that 
you recommended. Pray make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The dub has, I 
think, not yet met. Tell me, and tell me honesdy, 
what you think and what others say of our travels. 
Shall we touch the continent ? (2) — I am, dear Sir, 
your most humble servant, 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the 
following entry : — 

Nov. 27* Advent Sunday. I considered that this 
day, being the beginning of the ecclesiastical year, was 

(1) Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where, speak- 
ins of his " Journey to the Hebrides,** I say, << But has not 
< The Patriot* been an interruption, by the time taken to write 
it, and the time luxuriously spent in listening to its applauses?** 

(2) We had projected a voyage together up the Baltic, and 
taUced of visiting some of the more northern regions. 
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a proper time for a new course of life. I began lo read 
the Greek Testament regularly at one hundred and 
sixty Tersea every Sunday. This day I began the Acla. 
— " In this week I read Virgil's Pastorals. I learned 
to repeat the PoUio and Gallus. I read carelessly the 
first Georgic." 

Snch evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for 
" divine and human lore," when advanced into hb 
sixty-fifth year, and notwithstanding liia many dis- 
turbances from disease, must make us at once honour 
his spirit, and lamest that it should be so grievously 
clogged by its material tegument. It is remarkable 
that he was very fond of the precision which calcu- 
lation produces. Thus we find in one of his mauu- 
Hcript diaries, " 12 pages in ito. Gr. Test, and 30 
pages in fieza'a folio, comprise the whole in 40 days." 

LurailM. TO JOHN HOOLE, ESQ. () 

" Dpcemlier 19. 1774. 
" Dear Sir, — I have returned your play(^), which 
you will find underscored with red, where there was a 
word which I did not Uke. The red will be washed off 
with a httle water. The plot is so well framed, the 
intricacy so artful, and the disentanglement so easy, the 
suspense so a£Fecting, and the passionate parts so properly 
interposed, that I have no doubt of its success. — 1 am. 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

'b bocielj, was 1 
in uix. I r£i- 11^ was a cl^rk in mu inuia tiauGCf out nevotea 
his leisure to literalure. He published IransUlians of Tasso':t 
Jeniialem and Ariosto's Orlando. Hediislin 1B03. — C. 

(fi) Cleonice. — B. — [It was produced at Covent Garden, 
in Much, 1775, but without success; in consequence of which 
Hoole returned lo the publisher a part of the money he had 
received for the cupyrigtiL] 
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The first effort of his pen in 1775, was " Proposals 
for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Len- 
nox (^)/*f in three volumes quarto. In his diary, 
January 2., I find this entry : — " Wrote Charlotte's 
Proposals.'* But, indeed, the internal evidence would 
have been quite sufficient. Her claim to the favour 
of the public was thus enforced : — 

'^ Most of the pieces^ as they appeared singly, have 
been read with approbation^ perhaps above their merits, 
but of no great advantage to the writer. She hopes, 
therefore, that she shall not be considered as too in- . 
dulgent to vanity, or too studious of interest^ if firom 
that labour which has hitherto been chiefly gainful to 
others, she endeavours to obtain at last some profits to 
herself and her children. She cannot decently enforce 
her claim by the praise of her own performances : nor 
can she suppose, that, by the most artful and laboured 
address, any additional notice could be procured to a 
publication, of which her Majesty has condescended to 
be the patroness." 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti's 
'^ Easy Lessons in Italian and English." f 

Letter 197. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Jan. 14. 1775. 

^' DiSAR Sir, — You never did ask for a book by the 
post till now, and I did not think on it. You see now 
it is done. I sent one to the king, and I bear be fikes 
it. I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents^ and 
intend to give to many of my friends. In your cata- 
logue you left out Lord Auchiideck. — Let me know, as 
fast as you read it, how you like it ; and let me know 
if any mistake is committed, or any thing important 

(1) See ant^f Vol. I. p. S07. — C. 
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left out. 1 wisli j'ou coulil have seen the sheets. My 
comjiliinents to Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica, and to 
■11 my friends. — I am. Sir, your moBt hnmble servant, 
" Sam. Johnson." 

LiiTEK 198- FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

" Edinhurgh, Jan. 19. 177S. 
" Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your 
' Journey to the Hebrides,' ivhich came t« me by last 
night's post. I did really ask the favour twice; hut 
you have been even with me by granting it so speedily. 
Big dat qui cito dat. Though ill of a bad co!d, you 
kept me up the greatest part of last night: for I did 
not stop tin I had read every word of your book. 1 
looked back Co our first Calking of a visit Co the HebrideB, 
which was many years ago, when siCting by ourselves 
in the Mitre tavern in London, I think about witching 
time o' night; and then exuUed in contemplating our 
scheme fulfilled, and a monumsnlum perenne of it 
erected by your superior abilities. I shall only say, 
that your book has aEForded me a high gratificatian. I 
shall afterwards give you my thoughts on particular 
passages. In the mean time, 1 hasten to tell you of 
your having mistaken two names, which you will correct 
in London, as 1 shall do here, that the gentlemen who 
deserve the valuable compliments which you have paid 
them may enjoy their honours. In p. 106., for Gordon 
read Murvhison ; and in p. 357v for Maclean read 
Madeod. 

" But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid 
in my profession, which you have never refused to 
grant when I requested it, I enclose you a jietition for 
Dr. Memis, a physician at Aberdeen, in which Sir 
John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and which I 
am to answer as counsel for the managers of the royal 
infirmary in that city. Mr. Jopp, the provoatj who 
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ddivered to you your {reedom, is one of my cbents^ aod, 
as a citizen of Aberdeen, you will 8upp0!rt him. 

'^ The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the 
charter of the infirmary from Latin into English^ made 
under the authority of the managers^ the same phrase 
in the original is in one place rendered phyeUsiaM^ bat 
when apphed to Dr. Memis is rendered doctor iif 
medicine. Dr. Memis complained of this before the 
translation was printed^ but was not indulged widi 
having it altered; and he has brought an action for 
damages^ on account of a supposed injury^ as if the 
designation given to him was an inferior one^ tending 
to make it be supposed he is not a physician, and ooa- 
sequendy to hurt his practice. My father has dismiwed 
the action as groundless^ and now he has appealed to 
the whole court." (*) 

Letter 199. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« Jan. 21. 1775. 

" Dear Sir^ — I long to hear how yon like the 
book ; it is^ I think^ much hked here. But Macpher- 
son is very furious ; can you give me any more intelli- 
gence about him^ or his Fingal ? Do what you can, 
and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our side } Pray 
let me know what I owed you when I left you^ that I 
may send it to you. 

'' I am going to write about the Americans. If you 
have picked up any hints among your lawyers^ who are 
great masters of the law of nations^ or if your own 
mind suggests any things let me know. But mum^ it 
is a secret. — I will send your parcel of books as soon aa 

(1 ) In the court of session of Scotland an action is first tiM 
b^ one of the judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary ; and if 
either party is dissatisfied, he may appeal to the whole court, 
consisting of fifteen, the Lord President, and fourteen other 
judges, who have both in and out of court the title of Lofds 
from the name of their estates; as, Lord Auchinleck, Lord 
Monboddo, &c. 
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I caD ; but I cannot do as I wish. However, you fini I 

every thing mentioned in the boot, which you r 
meniled. 

" Langton is here ; we are all that ever we 
He is a worthy fellow, without malice, though not I 
without resentment. {') Poor Beauclerk is so ill that J 
his hfe is thought to be in danger. Lady Di i 
him with very great assiduity. Iteynolds has taken toi^ M 
much to strong liquur (^), and seems to delight in hi^ M 
new character. 

" This is all the news that I have ; but as you love ' 
verses, I will send you a few which I made upon 
Inchkenneth (■'} ; hut remember the condition — you 
shall not show them, except to Lord Hailea, whom I 
love better than any man whom I know so Uttle. If 
he asks you to transcribe them for him, you may do it, 
but I think he must promise not to let Ihera he copied 
again, not to show them as mine. 

" I have at last sent back Lord Hailea's sheets. I 
never think about returning them, because I alter 
nothing. You will see tliat I might as well have kept 
them. However, I am ashamisd of my delay ; and if I 
have the honour of receiving any more, promise punctu^ 
ally to return them by the next post. Make my com. 

(1) This icren to the coolness alluded to, anli, VoL III. 
p. 305., and Vol. IV. p.90. — C. 

(2) II should be recollected that 
bia friend was given by Johnson alter ne 
a wmler-drinker. ^ B — Johnson had been a water-drinker ever 
since 1766, and therefore, thai could not be his motive for 
malcing, nine yeora nflcr, an observation on Sir Joshua's " Tinii 
charactiT." Sir Joshua was alwa^a convivial, and this expression 
was either an allusion to some little anecdote now forgotten, or 
arose out of that odd fancy which Johnson (perhaps from his 
own morbid feelings) entertained, that every one who drank 
wine, in any quantity whatsoever, was more or less drunk. — C 

(3) Seean(J,p.ai.~C. 
VOL. V. Q 
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pliments to dear Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. 
I am^ dear Sir^ yours most faithfully^ 

« Sam. JoHN8Mf."(0 

Lettxk 200. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

« Edinburgh* Jan. 27. 1775. 

^^ You rate our lawyers here too high^ when you call 

them great masters of the law of nations As 

for myself, I am acAiamed to say I have read little and 
thought little on the suliject of America. I will be 
much obliged to you^ if you will direct me where I shall 
find the best information of what is to be said on botk 
sides. It is a subject vast in its present extent and 
future consequences. The imperfect hints whidi now 
float in my mind tend rather to the formation of an 
opinion that our government has been precipitant and 
severe in the resolutions taken against the BoBtonians. 
Well do you know that I have no kindness for iStuX 
race. But nations^ or bodies of men, should^ as well as 
individuals^ have a fair trials and not be condemned on 
character alone. Have we not express contracts widi 
our colonies^ which afford a more certain foundation af 
judgment^ than general political speculations on the 
mutual rights of states and their provinces or colonies? 
Pray let me know immediately what to read^ and I shall 
diligently endeavour to gather for you any thing that I 
can find. Is Burke's speech on American taxatioo 
published by himself? Is it authentic ? I remember to 
have heard you say^ that you had never considered East 

(1) He now sent me a Latin inscription for my histofkal 
picture, Mary, Queen of Scots, and afterwards favoured nie 
with an English translation. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that 
eminent patron of the arts, has subjoined them to the engraving 
from my picture : — 

" Maria. Scotorum Begina, hominum seditiosorum contumeliii liwin. 
minis territa, clamoribus victa, libello, per quern regno cedit, lacrimiDS 
trepidansque nomen apponit" 

** Mary, Queen of Scots, harassed, terrified, and overpowered bv the 
insults, menaces, and clamours of her rebellious subjects, sets her oaad, 
with tean and conftu&on, to a resignatioD of the kingdom.** 
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Indian affairs ; tliougti, surely, tliey are of much im- 
portance to Great Britain. Under the recollection of 
this, I shelter myself from the reproach of ignorance 
about the Americans, If you write upoa the aubject, I 
shall certainly understand it. But, since you seem to 
expect that I should know sometliing of it, without 
your instruction, and that my own mind shotild suggest 
Eomething, I trust you will put me in the way. 

What does Becket moan by the OrigittaU of Fiiigal 
and other poeme of Ossian, which he advertises to have 
lain in his shop?" 

Lmiiaol. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



" Dear Sm, — You sent me a case 
which I have no facia but what are against us, nor any 
principles on which to reason. It is vain to try to write 
thus without materials. The fact seems to be against 
you ; at least I cannot know or say any thing lo the con- 
trary. 1 am glad that you hke the book so well. I hear 
DO more of Macpherson. I shall long to know what Lord 
Haiks saya of it. Lend it him privately. I shall send 
the parcel as soon as I can. Make ray compliments to 
Mra. BosweU. I am. Sir, &e. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I,ei™b202. from MR. BOSWELL. 

" Edinburgh, Feb, a. 177S. 
" As to Macpherson, I am anxious to have from your- 
self B full and pointed account of what has passed be- 
tween you and him. It is confidently told here, that 
before your book came out he sent to you, to let you. 
IcDow that he understood you meant to deny the aulhen- 
ticily of Ossian's poems ; that the originab were in his 
possession ; that you might have inspection of them, and 
might take the evidence of people skilled in the Erse 
language ; and that he hoped, after this fair offer, you 
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would not be so uncandid as to assert that he had re- 
fused reasonable proof. That you paid no r^ard to 
his message^ but published your strong attack upon him ; 
and then he wrote a letter to you^ in such terms as he 
thought suited to one who had not acted as a man of 
veracity. You may believe it gives me pain to hear 
your conduct represented as imfavourable, while I can 
only deny what is said^ on the ground that your charac- 
ter refutes it^ without having any information to oppose. 
Let me^ I beg it of you^ be furnished with a sufficient 
answer to any calumny upon this occasion. 

'^ Lord Hailes writes to me (for we correspond more 
than we talk together)^ ' As to Fingal^ I see a contro- 
versy arising, and purpose to keep out of its way. 
There is no doubt that I might mention some circmn- 
stances ; but I do not choose to commit them to paper.'(i) 
What his opinion is I do not know. He says^ ' I am 
singularly obliged to Di*. Johnson for his accurate and 
useful criticisms. Had he given some strictures on 
the general plan of the work, it would have added much 
to his favours.' He is charmed with your verses on 
Inchkenneth, says they are very elegant, but bids me 
tell you, he doubts whether — 

* Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces ' 

be according to the rubric ; but that is your concern ; 
for, you know, he is a Presbyterian." 

Letter 203. TO DR. LAWRENCE. (2) 

"Feb. 7. 1775. 
*' Sir, — One of the Scotch physicians is now prose- 
cuting a corporation that in some public instrument have 

(1) His lordship, notwithstanding his resolution, did commit 
his sentiments to paper, and in one of his notes to his Collectioo 
of Old Scottish Poetry, says, " to doubt the authenticity of those 
poems is a refinement in scepticism indeed."—- J. Boswkll, Jun« 

(2) The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Dr. John- 
son respected and loved, as his physician and friend. 
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styled liim doctor of medicine instead of physician. 
BosweU ilesires, being advocate for the corjioration, to 
know whether doetor of medidTie is not a legitimate 
title, and whether it may be considered as a disadTan- 
tageouB distinction. 1 am to write to-night; be pleased 
to tell me. 1 am, Sir, your raoii, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I,ETrEK304. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Feb. 7. I77S. 

" My nBAB BoswELL, — I am surprised that, know- 
ing as JDU do the disposition of your countrymen to tell 
lies in favour of each other('), you can be at all affected 
by any reports that circulate among them. Macpheraon 
never in his Ufe offered me a sight of any original or of 
any evidence of any kind ; hut thought only of intimid- 
ating me by noise and threats, till my last answer — that 
I mould not he deterred from detecting iphat I thought 
a elieut, by the mtnncenofa ru^an — put an end to our 
corresponilence. 

" The state of the question Is this. He, and Dr. 
Blftir, whom I consider as deceived, say, that he copied 
the poem from old manuscripts. His copies, if he had 
them, and I believe him to have none, are nothing. 
Where are the manuscripts ? They can be shown if they 
exist, but they were never shown. De nim exislentibn* 
et iu>n apparentihus, says our law, eadem ei 
nan has a claim to credit upon his own word, when 
better evidence, if he had it, may he easily produced. 
But H) far as we can find, the Erse lan^age was never 
written till very lately for the purposes of religion. 
nation that cannot write, or a language that w 
written, baa no manuscripts. 

(I ) My friend has, in this letter, 
with ■ confidence, of which the gra 
lecHoD, 
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'^ But whatever he has he never offered ta show. K 
old manuscripts should now he mentioned^ I should, 
unless there were more evidence that can he easily had, 
suppose them another proof of Scotch conspiracy in 
national falsehood. Do not censure the expression,* 
you know it to he true. 

^' Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as to allow no 
speculation ; and I have no facts hefore me hut those 
which his advocate has produced against you. I con- 
sulted this morning the President of the London CoU^ 
of Physicians, who says, that with us, doctor of phjfik 
(we do not say doctor of medicine) is the highest tide 
that a practiser of physic can have; that doctor im- 
plies not only physician, hut teacher of physic ; duft 
every doctor is legally a physician ; hut no man^ not a 
doctor, can practise physic hut hy licence particularly 
granted. The doctorate is a licence of itself. It seems 
to us a very slender cause of prosecution. 

^^ I am now engaged, hut in a little time I hope to 
do all you would have. My compliments to Madam 
and Veronica. I am. Sir, your most humhle servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his 
letter to the venerable sage, I have never heard ; but 
they are generally said to have been of a nature very 
different from the language of literary contest. Dr. 
Johnson's answer appeared in the newspapers of the 
day, and has since been frequently republished ; but 
not with perfect accuracy. I give it as dictated to 
me by himself, written down in his presence, and 
authenticated by a note in his own handwriting} 
*' This^ I thinks is a true copy^'Q) 

(1)1 have deposited it in the British Museum« 
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Let™ 205. TO MR. MACPHERSON. 

" Mr. James Macpherson, — I received your fool- 
ish and impudent letter. Any violence offered me I 
shalJ do my best to repel ; and what I cannot do for 
myself, the law shall do for rne. I hope I never shall 
be deterred from detecting what 1 think a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian. 

" What would you have me retract.' I thought your 
book an imposture ; I think it an imposture still. For 
this opinion I have given ray reasons to the public, which 
I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
abilities, since youi Homer, are not so formidable ,' and 
what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard 
not to what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 8am. Johnson." 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. 
Johnson, if he supposed that he could be easily inti- 
midated; for no man was ever more remarkable for 
personal courage. He had. indeed, an awful dread 
of death, or rather, " of something after death :" and 
what rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting 
all that he has ever known, and going into a. new 
and unknown state of being, can be without that 
dread ? But his fear weis from reflection ; his courage 
natural. His fear, in that one instance, was the re- 
sult of philosophical and religious consideration. He 
feared death, but he feared nothing else, not even 
what might occasion death. (') 

( 1 ) Fear was indeed a sensalion W. which Mr. Johnson was 
an utter stranger, excepting when some sudden apprehensions 
seized him Ihsl he WRS going lo dre ; and even then, he kept all 
his wits about him, to express the most humble and pathetic 
petitions to the Ahniohty: and when the first paraljrtic stroke 
took his speech from bim, he instantly set about composing a 

W H 4 
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Many instances of his resolution may be mentioned. 
One day, at Mr. Beauderk's house in the country, 
when two large dogs were fighting (0» ^^ went up to 
them, and beat them till they separated; and at 
another time, when told of the danger there was that 
a gun might burst if charged with many balls, he 
put in six or seven, and fired it off against a wall 
Mr. Langton told me, that when they were swim- 
ming together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson 
against a pool, which was reckoned particulariy dan- 
gerous ; upon which Johnson directly swam into it 
He told me himself that one night he was attacked 
in the street by four men, to whom he would not 
yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch came 
up, and carried both him and them to the round- 
house. In the playhouse at Lichfield, as Mr. Gairick 
informed me, Johnson having for a moment quitted 
a chair which was placed for him between the side- 
scenes, a gentleman took possession of it, and, when 
Johnson on his return civilly demanded his seat, 
rudely refused to give it up ; upon which Johnson 
laid hold of it, and tossed him and the chair into the 
pit (-) Foote, who so successfully revived the old 

prayer in Latin, at once to deprecate God*s merc^, to satisfy 
himself that his mental powers remained unimpaired, and to 
keep them in exercise, that they might not perish by permitted 
stagnation. When one day he had at my house taken tincture 
of antimony instead of emetic wine, for a vomit, he was himself 
the person to direct what to do for him, and managed with tf 
much coolness and deliberation as if he had been prescribing 
for an indifferent person. — Fiozzi. 

(1) [SeearU^, p. 65.] 

(2) If Mrs. Fiozzi had reported any statement so obviously 
exaggerated as this, Mr. Boswell would have been very indig- 
nant. — C. 
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comedy, by exhibiting living characters, had resolved 
to imitate Johnson on the stage, expecting great 
profits from his ridicule of so celebrated a man. 
Johnson being informed of his intention, and being 
at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies's, the bookseller, 
from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. Davies, 
<< what was the common price of an oak stick ?" and 
being answered sixpence, " Why then. Sir," said he, 
" give me leave to send your servant to purchase me 
a shilling one. I '11 have a double quantity ; for I 
am told Foote means to take me off^ as he calls it^ 
and I am determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity." Davies took care to acquaint Foote of 
this, which effectually checked the wantonness of the 
mimic. Mr. Macpherson's menaces made Johnson 
provide himself with the same implement of defence ; 
and had he been attacked, I have no doubt that, old 
as he was, he would have made his corporal prowess 
be felt as much as his intellectual. 

His "Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland " * 
is a most valuable performance. It abounds in exten- 
aive philosophical views of society, and in ingenious 
sentiment and lively description. A considerable 
part of it, indeed, consists of speculations, which 
many years before he saw the wild regions which we 
visited together, probably had employed his atten- 
tion, though the actual sight of those scenes un- 
doubtedly quickened and augmented them. Mr. 
Orme (^), the very able historian, agreed with me in 

(1) Robert Orme, Esq., the historian of Hindostan, was 
bom at Anjengo, in the Travancore country, in 1728, and died 
at Ealing, in 1801.] 
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this opinion, which he thus strongly expressed: 
<' There are in that book thoughts, which, by long 
revolution in the great mind of Johnson, have been 
formed and polished like pebbles tolled in the 
ocean I" 

That he was to some degree of excess a true Jwm 
Englishman^ so as to have entertained an undue pre- 
judice against both the country and the people of 
Scotland, must be allowed. But it was a prejudice 
of the head, and not of the heart (i) He had no ill- 
will to the Scotch ; for, if he had been conscious of 
that, he never would have thrown himself into the 
bosom of their country, and trusted to the protecti(Hi 
of its remote inhabitants with a fearless confidence. 
His remark upon the nakedness of the country, from 
its being denuded of trees, was made after having 
travelled two hundred miles along the eastern coast, 
where certainly trees are not to be found near the 
road ; and he said it was ^^ a map of the road" which 
he gave. His disbelief of the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian, a Highland bard, was con- 
firmed in the course of his journey, by a very strict 
examination of the evidence offered for it ; and al- 
though their authenticity was made too much a na- 
tional point by the Scotch, there were many respect- 
able persons in that country, who did not concur in 

(l) This is a distinction which I am not sure that I under- 
stand. Did Mr. Boswell think that he improved the case by 
representing Johnson's dislike of Scoland as the result not (K 
feeling but of reason 9 In truth, in the printed Journal of his 
Tour, there is nothing that a fair and liberal Scotchman can or 
does complain of; but his conversation is full of the harshest 
and often most unjust sarcasms against the Scotch, nationally 
and individually. — C. 
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this : so that his judgment upon the question ought 
not to be decried^ even by those who differ from him. 
As to myself, I can only say, upon a subject now be- 
come very uninteresting, that when the fragments of 
Highland poetry first came out, I was much pleased 
with their wUd peculiarity, and was one of those who 
subscribed to enable their editor, Mr. Macpherson, 
then a young man, to make a search in the Highlands 
and Hebrides for a long poem in the Erse language, 
which was reported to be preserved somewhere in 
those regions. But when there came forth an Epic 
poem in six books, with all the common circumstances 
of former compositions of that nature ; and when, 
upon an attentive examination of it, there was found 
a perpetual recurrence of the same images which 
appear in the fragments ; and when no ancient ma- 
nuscript, to authenticate the work, was deposited in 
any public library, though that was insisted on as a 
reasonable proof; who could forbear to doubt? 

Johnson's grateful acknowledgments of kindness 
received in the course of this tour completely refute 
the brutal reflections which have been thrown out 
against him^ as if he had made an ungrateful return ; 
and his delicacy in sparing in his book those who 
we find, from his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just 
objects of censure (^), is much to be admired. (2) 
His candour and amiable disposition is conspicuous 
from his conduct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of 

(1 ) Sir Archibald Macdonald. — C. 

(2^ We have seen his kind acknowledgment of Macleod's 
hospitality, and the loss of poor Col is recorded in his Journal 
in afi^ctionate and pathetic terms. 
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Rasay, that he had committed a mistake^ which gave 
that gentleman some uneasiness. He wrote him a 
courteous and kind letter, and inserted in the news- 
papers an advertisement, correcting the mistake. (^) 
The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster (2) 
in a letter written to me, soon after he had read Dr. 
Johnson's book, are so just and liberal, that they 
cannot be too often repeated : — 

'^ There is nothing in the book, from b^inning to &iA, 
that a Scotchman need to take amiss. What he says 
of the country is true; and his observations on ^ 
people are what must naturally occur to a sensible, ob- 
serving, and reflecting inhabitant of a convenient metro- 
polis^ where a man on thirty pounds a year may be better 
accommodated with all the litde wants of life^ than Col 
or Sir Allan. I am charmed with his researches con- 
ceming the Erse language, and the antiquity -of their 
manuscripts. I am quite convinced ; and I ahall rank 
Ossian and his Fingals and Oscars amongst the nursery 
tales, not the true history of our country^ in all time to 
come. 

" Upon the whole^ the book cannot displease, for it 
has no pretensions. The author neither says he is t 
geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very learned in the 
history of Scotland, nor a naturalist, nor a fossilist 
The manners of the people, and the face of the country, 
are all he attempts to describe, or seems to have thought 
of. Much were it to be virlshed^ that they who ha^ 
travelled into more remote, and of course more curious 
regions, had all possessed his good sense. Of the state 
of learning, his observations on Glasgow University show 
he has formed a very sound judgment. He imderstands 
our climate too; and he has accurately obaenred tiie 

(1) See Vol. IV. p.298. — C. 

(2) See ante, p. 160. — C. 
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changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, which 
Scotland has undergone, in cunsequence of the blessingi 
of liberty and internal peace." 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has 
since made the same tour, and published an account 
of it, is equally liberal. 

" I have read,'' says he, " his book again and again, 
travelled with him from Berwick to Glenelg, through 
countries with which 1 am well acquainted ,' sailed with 
him from Glenelg to Rasay, Sky, Rum, Coll, Mull, and 
IcolmkiU, but have not been able to correct him in any 
matter of consequence. 1 have often admired the accu- 
racyj the precision, and the justness of what he advancesj 
respecting both the country and the people. — The Doctor 
has every where delivered his sentiments with freedom, 
and in many instances with a seeming regard for the 
benefit of tlie inhabitants, and the ornament of the coun- 
try. His remarks on the want of trees and hedges for 
shade, as well as for shelter to the cattle, are well founded, 
and merit the thanks, not the illiberal censure of the 
natives. Be also felt for the distresses of the Highlanders, 
and explodes with great propriety the bad management of 
the grounds, and the neglect of timber in the Hebrides." 

Having quoted Johnson's just compliments od tlie 
Rasay family, he says, — 

" On tile other hand, I found this family equally 
lavish in their encomiums upon the Doctor's conversation, 
and his subsequent civilities Co a young gendeman of 
that country, who, upon waiting upon him at London, 
was well received, and experienced all the attention and 
regard that a warm friend could bestow. !Mr. Macleoit 
having also been in London, waited upon the the Doctor, 
who provided a magnificent and expensive enfertun- 
tnent in honour of his old Hebridean acquaintance." 
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And, talking of the piilitaiy road by Fort Augustus, 
he says, — 

^' By this road^ though one of the most nigged in 
Great Britain^ the celebrated Dr. Johnson passed from 
Inverness to the Hebride Isles. His observations od 
the country and people are extremely correct^ judidoiu, 
and instructive." — p. 103. 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in one of his letters to Mr. James 
Elphinstone, published in that gentleman's '< Forty 
Years' Correspondence," says, — 

^^ I read Dr. Johnson's * Tour ' with very great pin- 
sure. Some few errors he has fallen into^ but of no greit 
importance^ and those are lost in the numberless beautki 
of his work. If I had leisure, I could perhaps point 
out the most exceptionable places ; but at presait I tm 
in the country^ and have not his book at hand. It is 
plain he meant to speak well of Scotland ; and he has 
in my apprehension done us great honour in the moit 
capital article^ the character of the inhabitants/'(i) 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written during 
the course of his journey, which therefore may be 
supposed to convey his genuine feelings at the time^ 
abound in such benignant sentiment towards tlie 
people who showed him civilities, that no num whose 
temper is not very harsh and sour can retain a doubt 
of the goodness of his heart 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was 
assailed by numbers of shallow irritable North Britoni} 
on account of his supposed injurious treaitment of 

(Ij Boswell was so vehemently attacked by his couiitrjniiCB» 
as ir he were particeps crinUnit with Dr. jr^nson, that ke 
thought it expedient to produce these tetUmama Scotorum ia hii 
own defence. — C. 
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their couutry and countrymen, in his " Journey." 
Had there been any just ground for anich a charge, 
would the virtuous and candid Dempster have given 
his opinion of the book, in the terms in which I have 
quoted? Would the patriotic Knox(') have spoken 
of it as he has done? Would Mr. Tytler, surely 

" a Scot, if ever SrM thert were," 

Lave expressed himself thus ? And let me add, that, 
citizen of the world as 1 hold myself to be, I have 
that degree of predilection for my natale solum, nay, 
I have that just sense of the merit of an ancient 
nation, which haa been ever renowned forits valour, 
vhlch in former times maintaiiied its independence 
against a powerful neighbour, and in modern times 
has been equally distinguished for its ingenuity and 
industry in civilised life, that I should have felt a 
generous indignation at any injustice done to it 
Johnson treated Scotland no worse than he did even 
his best friends, whose characters he used to give as 
they appeared to him, both iu light and shade. Some 
people,whohad not exercised their minds sufUcienLly, 
condemned him for censuring his friends. But Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose philosophical penetration 
and justuess of thinking were not less known to those 
who lived with him, than his genius in his art ad- 
mired by the world, explained his conduct thus ; — 



O) I ohwrred with much regret, while the fl 
passing through the prew ( Augual, 1790), that 
genllemui is dead B. — [Mr. John Knox wus, fur many 



. . _ _ n the Strund. Besides 

the Tour to the Hebrides, he published a " View of the Britiih 
Empire," and several works havine fur their object the improve- 
nentrf the ScoUish Pisheries, He died at lUkdth.] 
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" He was fond of discrimination^ which he could not 
show without pointing out tiie had as well as the good 
in every character ; and as his friends were those whose 
characters he knew hest^ tiiey afforded him the best 
opportunity for showing the acuteness of his judgment*' 

He expressed to his friend, Mr. Windham of Nor* 
folk(i), his wonder at the extreme jealousy (2) of the 
Scotch, and their resentment at having their country 
described by him as it really was ; when to say that 
it was a country as good as England would have 
been a gross falsehood. <^ None of us," said he, 
" would be offended if a foreigner who has travelled 
here should say, that vines and ohves don't grow in 
England." And as to his prejudice against the 
Scotch, which I always ascribed to that nationality 
which he observed in them^ he said to the same 
gentleman, " When I find a Scotchman, to whom 
an Englishman is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman 
shall be as an Englishman to me." His intimacy 
with many gentlemen of Scotland, and his employ- 
ing so many natives of that country as his ama- 
nuenses, prove that his prejudice was not virulent; 
and I have deposited in the British Museum, amongst 
other pieces of his writing, the following note in 

(1) The Right Hon. William Windham of Felbrigg, bon 
1750, died 1810. He cultivated Johnson's acquaintance for the 
last few years of his life with great assiduity, as will be seen in 
the sequel of this work. — C. 

(2) We may be allowed to express our wonder at the extreme 
prejudice of Johnson against Scotland and the Scotch ; libSA 
is the more surprising, because he was himself a Jticobite, ud 
many of his earliest acquaintances and some of his nearest 
friends were Scotch. I have a strong suspicion that there wai 
some personal cause for this unreasonable and, as it appetn, 
unaccountable antipathy. — C. 
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answer to one from me, askiag if he would meet me 
at dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of mine, a 
Scotchnmn, was to be there : — 

" Mr. JuhneoQ does not see why Mr. Boswell ahould 

Bappoa; a Scotchman less aeceptsble than any other man. 

He will be at the Mitre." 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop 

I of Killaloe, having once expressed to him an appre- 

, that if he should visit Ireland he might 

1 the people of that country more unfavourably 

i had done the. Scotch, he answered, with 

tong pointed double-edged wit, " Sir, you have no 

ion to be afraid of me. The Irish are not in a 

Uptracy to cheat the world by false representations 

F the merits of their countrymen. No, Sir : the 

"Wsb are a, Jair people ; — they never speak well of 

one another." (') 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nation- 
ality, which made a very unfavourable impression 
upon his mind. A Scotchman of some consideration 
in London solicited him to recommend by the weight 
of his learned authority, to be master of an English 
school, a person of whom he who recommended him 
confessed he knew no more but that he was his coun- 
tryman. Johnson was shocked at this unconscien- 
tious conduct. 



(1) Johnmn one day asked me, " Have you 


btorved the 




and Scotch 




; "Then I 
an Irishmflii 




d you put it 


mray, but it returns again, and Mill flutters and 


eases. The 




leech, that 


flieii and luclu your blood." — Mukfet. 
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All the'miserable cavillings against his ^'Journey/' 
in newspapers, magazines, and other fugitive pub- 
lications, I can speak from certain knowledge, only 
furnished him with sport At last there came out a 
scurrilous volume Q), larger than Johnson's own, 
filled with malignant abuse, under a name, real or 
fictitious, of some low man in an obscure comer of 
Scotland, though supposed to be the work of another 
Scotchman, who has found means to make himsdf 
well known both in Scotland and England. The 
effect which it had upon Johnson was, to produce 
this pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to whom 
he lent the book : " This fellow must be a block- 
head. They don't know how to go about their abuse. 
Who will read a five shilling book against me ? No, 
Sir, if they had wit, they should have kept pelting 
me with pamphlets.'* 

Litter 206. FROM MR, BOSWELL. 

" Edinburgh, Feb. 18. 1775. 
^^ You would have been very well pleased if you had 
dined with me to-day. I had for my guests^ Macquhani^ 
young Maclean of Col^ the successor of our friend, a 
very amiable man, though not marked with such active 
qusdities as his brother ; Mr. Maclean of Torloisk in 
Mull (2), a gendeman of Sir Allan's family ; and two 

(1) This was, no doubt, the book styled *< Remarks on Dr. 
Samuel Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides, &c., by the Rer. 
Donald M*Nicol." It had, by way of motto, a citation fitxn 
Ray's Proverbs: "Old men and travellers lik by authoritr.* 
It was not printed till 1779. The second Scotchman, whom Hr. 
Boswell supposes to have helped in this work. Sir James Mack- 
intosh very reasonably surmises to have been Macphorson. C 

(2) Maclean of Torloisk was grandfather to the present 
Marchioness of Northampton. — Walter Scott. — [See tmt^t 
p. 16.J 
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of the clan Grant ; so that the Highlanrl and Hebridean 
geniuB reigned. We had it great deal of conversation 
about you, and drank jour health in a bumper. The 
toast was not proposed by me, which is a circumstance 
to be remarked, for I am now so connected with you, 
that any thing that I can say or do to your honour has 
not the value of an additional compliment. It is only 
giving you a guinea out of that treasure of admiration 
which already belongs to you, and which is no hidden 
e ; for I suppose my admiration of you is co. 
it with the knowledge of my character. 

" 1 Snd that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in 
general are much fonder of your ' Journey,' than the 
low-country or hither Scots. One of the Grants said 
to-day, that he was sure you were a man of a good heart, 
and s candid man, and seemed to hope he should be able 
to convince you of the antiijuity of a good proportion of 
the poems of Osaian. After all that has passed, I think 
the matter is capable of being proved to a certain degree. 
I am told that Macpherson got one old Erse MS. from 
CJanranald, for the restitution of which he executed a 
formal obligation ; and it is afGrmed, that the GaeUc 
(call it Erse or call it Irish) has been written in the 
Highlands and Hebrides for many centuries. It is 
reasonable to suppose, that such of the inhabitants as 
acquired any learning possessed the art of writing as 
well as their Irish neighbours and Celtic cousins ; and 
the question is, can sufGcient evidence be shown of 
this? 

" Those who are skilled in ancient writings can de- 
termine the age of MSS., or at least can ascertain the 
century in which they were written ; and if men of 
veracity, who are so skilled, shall tell us that MSS. in 
the possession of families in the Highlands and isles are 
the works of a remote age, 1 think we should be con- 
vinced by their testimony. 

s S 
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'' There is now come to this dty^ Ranald Maodofoald 
from the Isle of Egg^ who has several MSS. of Ene 
poetry^ which he wishes to pnUish by subseriptkHi. I 
have engaged to take three copies of lite book^ the prist 
of which is to be six shillings^ as I would sabaeribe fsr 
all the Erse that can be printed, be it old or new^ ttat 
the language may be preserved. This man says;, that 
some of his manuscripts are ancient ; and, to be anre, 
one of them which was shown to me does sqppear to 

have the duskiness of antiquity The inquiry is 

not yet quite hopeless, and I should dunk that the eiact 
truth may be discovered, if proper means be used. I 
am, &c. 

^^ J AXES BoeWKLK." 

LrPTER207. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

'• Feb. 25. 1775. 

" Dear Sir, — I am sorry that I could get no books 
for my friends in Scodand. Mr. Strahan has at last 
promised to send two dozen to you. If they come, put 
the name of my friends into them ; you may cut them 
out (1), and paste them with a little starch in the booL 

" You then are going wild about Ossian. Why do 
you think any part can be proved ? The dusky manu- 
script of Egg is probably not fifty years old : if it be 
an hundred, it proves nodiing. The tale of Clanranald 
is no proof. Has Clanranald told it ? Can he pro^ 
it ? There are, I believe, no Erse manuscripts. None 
of the old families had a single letter in Erse that 
we heard of. You say it is likely that they could 
write. The learned, if any learned there were, could; 
but knowing by that learning some written language, 
in that language they wrote, as letters had never b^ 
applied to their own. If there are manuscripts, let 
them be shown, with some proof that they are not 

(1) From a list in his handwriting. 
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foi^d for the occasion. Vou saj many can remember 
parls of Ossiati. I believe all those parts are Teraions 
of the English; at least there is no proof of their 
antiquity. 

" Macpherson is said to have made some translations 
himself; and having taught s boy to write it, ordered 
him to &ay that he had learnt it of his grandmother. 
The boy, when he grew up, l«ld the story. This 
Mra, Williams heard at Mr. Strahan's table. Don't be 
credulous; you know how little a Highlander can be 
trusted. Macpherson is, so far as I know, very quiet. 
Is not that proof enough ? Every thing is against him. 
No visible raanuscript : no inscription in the language: 
no correspondeace among friends: no transaction of 
busineGs, of which a single scrap remains in tiie ancient 
families. Macpherson's pretence is that the character 
WOM Saxon. If he had not talked unskilfully of rtiaau. 
tcripU, he might have fought with oral tradition much 
longer. As to Mr. Grant's information, I suppose he 
knowE much lees of the matter than ourselves. 

" In the mean time, the bookseller says that the 
sale(') is sufficiently quick. They printed four tbou- 
«and- Correct your copy wherever it is wrong, and 
bring it up. Your friends will all be glad to see you. 
I think of going myself intfl the country about May, I 
am sorry that I have not managed to send thu book sooner. 
I have left four for you, and Ao not restrict you abso. 
lutely to follow my directions in the distribution. You 
must use your own discretion, 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell r I fnippose 
she is now beginning to forgive me. 1 am, dear Sir, 
your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



(1) Of his" Journey to 



icWes 



amis of Scoflnnd." 
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. Lettxr 208. TO MRS. THRALE. 

« University College, Oxford, March 3. 1775. 

" The fate of my proposal for our friend Mr. Carter (*) 
will be decided on Monday. Those whom I have spoken 
to are all friends. I have not abated any part of the 
entrance or payment^ for it has not been thought too 
much, and I hope he will have schdars. 

<^ I am very deaf ; and yet cannot weU help being 
much in company, though it is often very uncomfort- 
able. But when I have done this thing, which I hope 
is a good thing, or find that I cannot do it, I wish to 
live a while under your care and protection.' 



** 



(1) He visited Oxford, chiefly, it would seem, with the 
friendly design of having Mr. Carter established as riding- 
master there, under the Duchess of Queensberry's donation. 
See post, March 12. 1776. — C. 
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Boawell revisits London. — Peter Garrick. — " Taxation 
no Tyranny." — Dr. Toicers's " Ansicer." — Gerard 
Samilton. — Sheridan'x Gold Medal to Home. — 
Mra. Abington. — CHiber's " Nonjuror." — SosweWi 
" Surveillance." — Garriclt't Prologue*. — The 
Adami. — Garrick's Imitations of Johnton — Gray's 
Ode». — Lord Chesterfield'* Letters. — Johiuon'i 
Diploma of LL.D. — Abyssinian Bruce. — Coleman's 
" Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion." — Mason's " EU 
frida," and " Caractacus." — The Both-Easton Fase. 
— Fleet Street and Charing Cross. 

On Tuesday, 21 at March, I arrived in London; 
and on repairing to Dr. Johnson's before dinner, 
found him in his study, sitting with Mr. Peter Gar- 
rick, the elder brother of David, strongly resembling 
liim in countenance and voice, but of more sedate 
and placid manners.(') Johnson informed me, that 
though Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, it was 
hoped he was not in danger, and that he now 
wished to consult Dr. Heberden, to try the effect 
of a •' new understanding." Both at this interview, 
and in the evening at Mr. Thrale's, where he and 
Mr. Peter Garrick and I met again, he was vehement 
on the subject of the Ossian controversy ; observing, 

(I) See anil, p. IM., uidpoji, March 43. 1776. — C. 
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<< We do not know that there are any ancient Erse 
manuscripts ; and we have no other reason to dis- 
believe that there are men with three heads, but that 
we do not know that there are any snch men." He 
also was outrageous upon his supposition that my 
countrymen " loved Scotland better than truth/' 
saying, " All of them, — nay not all, — but droves 
of them, would come up, and attest any tiling for 
the honour of Scotland." He also persevered in his 
wild allegation, that he questioned if there was a 
tree between Edinburgh and the English bonier 
older than himself. I assured him he was mistaken, 
and suggested that the proper punishment would be 
that he should receive a stripe at every tree above 
a hundred years old, that was found within that 
space. He laughed, and said, '^ I believe I might 
submit to it for a hatibee" 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, 
I had ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom 
of the conduct of Great Britain towards the Ame- 
rican colonies, while I at the same time requested 
that he would enable me to inform myself upon that 
momentous subject, he had altogether disregarded; 
and had recently published a pamphlet, entitled 
" Taxation no Tyranny ; an Answer to the Resolu- 
tions and Address of the American Congress." * {}) 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable 
sentiments of our fellow-subjects in America. For, 
as early as 1769, I was told by Dr. John Campbell, 
that he had said of them, << Sir, they are a race of 

(1) [Published March 7. 1775, by T. Cadell in tlw Strand.] 
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convictji, and owght to be thankful for any thing we 
allow them short of hanging." (') 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; 
for 1 had now formed a. clear and settled opinion, that 
the people of America were well warranted to resist 
a claim that their fellow-Biibjects in the mother coun- 
try should have the entire command of their fortunes, 
by taxing them without their own consent ; and the 
extreme violence which it breathed appeared to me 
HO unsuitable to the mildness of a Christian philoso- 
pher, and so directly opposite to the principles of 
peace wiiioh he had so beautifully recommended in 
his pamphlet respecting Falkland's Islands, that I 
was HOrry to see him appear in so unfavourable a 
light. Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability 
of argument, or that felicity of expression, for which 
he waB, upon other occasions, so eminent. Positive 
assertion, aarcastical severity, and extravagant ridi- 
cule, which he himself reprobated as a test of truth, 
■were united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire of 
those who were then in power, I have no doubt (*), 
and, indeed, he owned to me, that it had been revised 
and curtailed by some of them. He told me that 
they had struck out one passage, which was to this 

" That the cobnints could with no solidity argue from 

(1)1 cannot bclion; that this coarse and foolish phnwc iwu 

rosily uttered by JobnEoii. If it or any thing 1i'-~ -■ —'■■ 

it certainly referred Id some particular cof- '- ^' 
time. — C. 1835. 

(2) Tet see B-ntS. Vol. II. p. 141. and Q. — C. 
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their not having been taxed while their in infancy^ that 
they should not now be taxed. We do not put a calf 
into the plough ; we wait till he b an ox." 

He said, ^' They struck it out either critically as 
too ludicrous, or politically as too exasperating. I 
care not which. It was their business. If an archi- 
tect says I will build five stories, and the num who 
employs him says I will have only three, the em- 
ployer is to decide." " Yes, Sir," said I, " in ordinary 
cases : but should it be so when the architect gives 
his skill and labour gratis ? " 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my opin- 
ion of this pamphlet was, yet since it was congenial 
with the sentiments of numbers at that time, and as 
every thing relating to the vmtings of Dr. Johnson 
is of importance in literary history, I shall therefore 
insert some passages which were struck out, it does 
not appear why, either by himself or those who re- 
vised it. They appear printed in a few proof leaves 
of it in my possession, marked with corrections in 
his own handwriting. I shall distinguish them by 
italics. 

In the paragraph where he says, the Americans 
were incited to resistance by European intelligence 
from 



" men whom they thought their friends, but who were 
friends only to themselves," 

there followed — 

'^ and made by their selfishness, the enemies of their 
country" 

And the next paragraph ran thus : 
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" Ort the original contrivers of mischief, rather than 
on those whom they have deluded, let an insulted nation 
pout out its vengeance." 

The paragraph which came next wae in these 
words: 

" Unhappy is that cBuntry in which men can hope Jbr 
aAiew.ement tn) favouring its eTiemies, The tranquillity 
^tttAU government ig not almayi easily preserved against 
the machinations of single innovators ; but what can be 
Me hope of quiet, telieii factions hostile to the legislature 
can 6e openly formed and openly avoiued?" 

Afler the paragraph which now concludes the 
pamphlet, there follows this, in which he certainly 
means the great Earl of Chatham, and glances at a 
certain popular Lord Chancellor.(') 

" If> ^H '*^ fortune of war, they drive us utterly 
away, what they vtiU do next can only be conjectured. 
If a new monardty is erected, they will manl a king. 
He who first takes into his hand the sceptre of America 
akouid have a name of good omen. Wiujam has been 
kmnon both a conqueror and deliverer; and perhaps 
England, however contemned, might yet supply them with 
another Williak. Whigs, indeed, are not willing to be 
governed ; and it is possible that King William may be 
strongly tnc/inetj to guide their measures : but Whigs 
have been cheated like other mortals, and suffered their 
leader to become their tyrant, under the name of tlieir 
protector. What more they teilt receive front England, 
Tto man can tell. In their rudiments of empire they may 
want a chancellor." 

Then came this paragraph : 

" Their numficr* are, at present, not quite sufficient 
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f&r the grmtnMi wku^, in same firm of gwoemmioA w 
other, ie to rival the ancMnt fmmaarMes ; hui bjf Dr* 
Franklin's rule of progression, they wUl, in a eentur$ 
and a quarter, he more than equai to the inhabitants <if 
Europe. When the Whigs of America are thus muUipM, 
let the princes of the earth tremble in their palaces, ff 
they should continue to double and to double, iheir mm 
hemisphere would not contain them. But let w4 mt 
boldest oppugners {(f authority look forward w(k ddifkt 
to this futurity of Whiggism." 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abroptly 
at the foot of the last of these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of ad- 
ministration were published on his own account, and 
he afterwards collected them into a volume, "with 
the title of " Political Tracts, by the Author <rf tk 
Kambler^" with this motto : 

" Fallitur egregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio."— -C2au£^anu«. 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacbi 
Against the common weapons of literary warfare k 
was hardened ; but there were two instances of anin- 
adversion which I communicated to him, and froB 
what I could judge, both from his silence and bis 
looks, appeared to me to impress him much. Q) 

One was, " A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, o^ 
casioned by his late political Publications." It ap- 

(1) Mr. Boswell, by a very natural prejudice, construes 
Johnson*s silence and looks into something like a concurrence i> 
his own sentiments ; but it does not appear that Johnson em 
abated one jot of the firmness and decision of his opinion oi 
these questions. See his conversation pasdm, and his letter 19 
John Wesley, post, Feb. 6. 1776. — C. 
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peared previous to his " Taxation no Tyranny," and 
was written by Dr. Joseph Towers, (i) In that per- 
formance, Dr. Johnson was treated with the respect 
due to so eminent a man, while his conduct as a 
political writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, 
as inconsistent with the character of one, who, if he 
did employ his pea upoD politics, 
" it might reasonably be expected should distinguiah 
himself, not by party violence and rancour, but by 
Bioderation and. by wisdom." 

It concluded thus : — 

" I would, however, wish you to remember, ghould 
you again address the puhhc under the character of a 
political writer, that luxuriance of imagination or energy 
of language will iC compensate for the want of candour, 
of justice, and of truth. And I shall only add, that 
ebould I hereafter be disposed Co read, as I heretofore 
have done, the most excellent of all your performances, 
' The Rambler,' the pleasure which I have been ac- 
customed to find in it nill be much diminished by the 
reflection that the writer of so moral, bo elegant, and so . 
valuable a work, was capable of prostimting his talents 
in such productions as ' The False Alarm,' the ' Thoughts 
on the Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands,' and 
' The Patriot.' '" 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr. 
^ Towers, of whom I will say, that although I ab- 
t hor (2) his Whiggish democratical notions and 

DP (1) [Dr. Juseph Towers, a miscellaneau! writer, and a 
am preacher among the UnitarUus, was bom in 1737, andditid]79S.] 
^ (a) Mr. Boswcll i* here very ineonalslenti for, abhorring 
^ Dr. Towers's IVUgptll dcmncratieai notions and pnipentititt, 
^ how can he allow any weight lo his opinions in a case which 
aUtd these propensities into fuU cfltct; and above all, how 
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propensities (for I will not call them principles), 
I esteem as an ingenious, knowing, and very con- 
vivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter 
to me, from my old and most intimate friend the 
Rev. Mr. Temple, who wrote the character of Gray, 
which has had the honour to be adopted both by 
Mr. Mason and Dr. Johnson in their accounts of 
that poet. The words were, 

^^ How can your great, I will not say your pknu, bat 
your mortU friend, support the barbarous measures of 
administration, which they hav« not the face to ask even 
their infidel pensioner Hume to defend ?" 

However confident of the rectitude of his own 
mind, Johnson may have felt sincere uneasiness 
that his conduct should be erroneously imputed 
to unworthy motives by good men ; and that the 
influence of his valuable writings should on that 
account be in any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a right honourable friend Q) 



could he suppose that Dr. Johnson, with his known feelings 
and opinions, could be influenced by a person professing sudi 
doctrines ? — C. 

(1) Mr. Gerard Hamilton. This anecdote is wholly it 
variance with Mr. Boswell's own assertion, ant^j Vol. II. p. I4a; 
and — without ^oing the whole length of that assertion, **tbalt 
Johnson's pension had no inflttence whatsoever on his political 
publications"— -Mr. Hamilton's anecdote may be doubted, noi 
only from a consideration of Johnson's own character and prin- 
ciples, but from the evidence of all his other friends —persons 
who knew him more intimately than Mr. Hamilton — Mn. 
Thrale, Mr. Murphy, Sir J. Hawkins, Mr. Tyers — who all 
declare that his political pamphlets expressed the opinions 
which in private conversation he always maintained. Mr. Bos- 
well, we nave seen, was of the same opinion as to Johnson^ 
sincerity, till he took up the adverse side of the politicml qiM*- 
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of distinguished talents and very elegant manners, 
with whom he maintained a long intimacy, and 
whose generosity towards him will afterwards ap- 
pear, that his pension having being given to him as 
a literary character, he had been applied to by ad- 
ministration to write political pamphlets; and he 
was even so much irritated, that he declared his 
resolution to resign his pension. His friend showed 
him the impropriety of such a measure, and he 
afterwards expressed his gratitude, and said he had 
received good advice. To that friend he once sig- 
nified a wish to have his pension secured to him 
for his life ; but he neither asked nor received from 
government any reward whatsoever for his political 
labours. 

OnFriday, March24., I met himattheLiTERARY 
Club, where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Cnlman, Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and 
Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in, we talked of his 
" Journey to the Western Islands," and of his coming 
away, " willing to believe the secoad sight(')," 
which seemed to excite some ridicule. I was then so 
impressed with the truth of many of the stories of 
wbich I had been told, that I avowed my conviction, 
saying, " He is only willijig to believe : I do believe. 
The evidence is enough for me, though not for his 
great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle will 



i 
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fiU a pint bottle. I am filled with befief." <' Are 
you ?" said Colman ; ^ then cork it mpJ* 

I found his ^ Journey" the common topic oC 
conversation in London at this time, wherever I 
hs^pened to be. At one of Lord Mansfield's formal 
Sunday evening conversations, strangely called Xe- 
v^y his lordship addressed me, ^' We have all bee^ 
reading your travels, Mr. BoswelL" I answered, ^I 
was but the humble attendant of Dr. Johnsoo." 
The Chief-Justice rej^ed, with that air and msD- 
ner which none, who ever saw and heard him, can 
forget, ^^ He speaks iU of nobody but Ossian." 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at tke 
dub, and talked with great animation and success. 
He attacked Swift, as he used to do upon all occi^ 
sions. '' The ' Tale of a Tub ' is so much superior 
to his other writings, that one can hardly believe he 
was the author of it (0 : there is in it such a vigour 

(l) This doubt has been much agitated on both sides, I think 
without good reason. See Addison's ** Freeholder,** May 4tk^ 
1714 ; " An Apology for the Tale of a Tub ; *' Dr. Hawkcs- 
worth's « Preface to Swift's Works," and Swift's « Letter to 
Tooke the Printer," and Tooke's « Answer" in that coUectioa: 
Sheridan's « Life of Swift;" Mr. Courtenay's note on p. 3. of 
his " Political Review of the Literary and Moral Character of 
Dr. Johnson ; " and Mr. Cooksey's " Essay on the Life and 
Character of John, Lord Somei^ Baron of Evesham." Dr. 
Johnson here speaks only to the internal eiiience. I take lesve 
to differ from him, bavins a very high estimation of the powen 
of Dr. Swift. His « Sentiments of a Church-of-England- 
man ; ** his " Sermon on the Trinity/' and other serious pieoes^ 
prove his learning as well as his acuteness in logic and meta- 
physics ; and his various compositions of a different cast exhibit 
not only wit, humour, and ridicule, but a knowledge ** of nature^ 
and art, and life;" a combination, therefore, of those powenb 
when (as the " Apology " says) " the author was youn^ his 
invention at the height, and his reading fresh in his head," 
might surely produce *< The Tale of a Tub."— . B. — See un^ 
Vol IL p.239.— C. 
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of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of na- 
ture, and art, and life." I wondered to hear him 
say of " GuUiver's Travels," " When once you 
have thought of big men and little men, it is very 
easy to do all the rest." I endeavoured to make a 
stand for Swift, and tried to rouse those who were 
much more able to defend him ; but in vain. John- 
son at last, of his own accord, allowed very great 
merit to the inventory of articles found in the 
pocket of " the Man Mountain," particularly the 
description of his watch, which it was conjectured 
was his God, as he consulted it upon all occasions. 
He observed, that Swift put his name to but two 
things (after he had a name to put), ^* The Plan 
for the Improvement of the English Language," 
and the last " Drapier's Letter." 

From Swift;, there was an easy transition to 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan. Johnson. <^ Sheridan is a 
wonderful admirer of the tragedy of Douglas, and 
presented its author with a gold medal. Some 
years ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called to 
him, * Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you 
to give a gold medal to Home, for writing that 
foolish play ? ' This, you see, was wanton and inso- 
lent ; but I meant to be wanton and insolent. A 
medal has no value but as a stamp of merit. And 
was Sheridan to assume to himself the right of 
giving that stamp ? If Sheridan was magnificent 
enough to bestow a gold medal as an honorary 
reward of dramatic excellence, he should have re- 
quested one of the Universities to choose the 
person on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan 

VOL. V. s 
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had no right to give a stamp of merit : it im 
counterfeiting Apollo's coin."(i) 

On Monday, March 27*9 1 breakfasted with him at 
Mr. Strahan's. He told us, that he was engaged to 
go that evening to Mrs. Abington's benefit. ^' She 
was visiting some ladies whom I was visiting, and 
begged that I would come to her benefit. I told 
her I could not hear : but she insisted so much on 
my coming, that it would have been brutal to have 
refused her." This was a speech quite characte^ 
istical. He loved to bring forward his having beoi 
in the gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a 
little vain of the solicitations of this elegant and 
fashionable actress. He told us, the play was to be 
" The Hypocrite," altered from Gibbers " Non- 
juror," so as to satirise the Methodists. " I do not 
think," said he, " the character of the Hypocrite 
justly applicable to the Methodists, but it is very 
applicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to 
Dr. Madan (2), a clergyman of Ireland, who was a 

(1) The medal was presented in 1757, and as it does not 
appear that Johnson and Sheridan ever met after the aflBiir of 
the pension (ante, 1762), this fact occurred probably in John- 
son's visit to Oxford, in 1759. It seems, therefore, that John- 
son had begun to be " wanton and insolent *' towards Sheridan 
before the pension had caused the cup of gall to overflow. Mr. 
Whyte, the friend of Sheridan, gives the history of the medd 
thus : " When Sheridan undertook to play Douglas in Dublin, 
he had liberally written to Home, promising him the profits of 
the third night. It happened, however, that these profits fell 
very short, and Sheridan was rather perplexed what to do. At 
first, he thought of offering the author a piece of plate, but, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Whyte, the idea of a medal was adopted." 
When Johnson called Douglas " a foolish plav,** he was not 
only " wanton and insolent,* as he admits, but snowed very bad 
taste, and very violent prejudice. ~~ C. 

(2) No doubt a mistake for Dr. Madden. See arU^, VoL IL 
p. 7«.— C. 
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great Whig, that perhaps a Nonjuror would have 
been less criminal in taking the oaths imposed by 
the ruling power, than refusing them ; because t< 
fusing them necessarily laid bim under almoBt s 
irresistible temptation to be more criminal ; for a 
man must live, and if he precludes himself from the 
support furnished by the establishment will proba> . 
biy be reduced to very wicked shifts to maintain J 
himself," (') Boswell. " I should think. Sir, that [ 
a man who took the oaths contrary to his principles , 
was a determined wicked man, because he was sure 
he was committing perjury: whereas a Nonjuror 
might be insensibly led to do what was wrong, 
without being so directly conscious of it." John- 

(I) This was not merdv a cursory ranark; for, in his Life 
of Fenloti, he observes, "Wlih many olher wise and virtuous 
men, who, at that time of discord and debate (about the begin- 
lag of this century), consuited conscience, well or ill formed, 
more than intercM, he dnubled the legality of (he eovemment ; 
and refusing to quality hiinaelf for public employment, by 
taking the oaths required, left the University without a degree. 
Tbit conduct Johnson calls " perverseness of integrity." The 
question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of whatever 
Idnd, imposed Ijy the prevailing power at ihe time, rather than 
to be excluded from all consequence, or even any considerable 
usefiilness in society, has been agitated with nil Die acuteness irf' 
caHiutry. It is related, that he who devised the oath of ab- 
iurMiaD profligslely boaated, thai he had framed a test which 
diould " damn one half of the nation, and starve the other." 
Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds In 
which leal for a party is predominant to excess, taking that oath 
sgaiost conviction may have been palliated under the plea of 
necessity, ur ventured upon in heat, aK upon the whole pro- 
ducing more good than evil. At a county election in Scotland, 
many years ago, when there was a warm contest between the 
friends of the Hanoverian succession, and those against it, the 
mUh of abjuration having been demonded, (be freeholders upon 
one side rose lo go away. Upon which a very sanguine gentle- 
man, one of their number, ran to the door to stop them, calling 
out with much earnestness, " Stay, stay, my friends, and let ut 
■wear the rogues out of It ! " 
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SON. " Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his 
patron's Mdfe is pretty sure that he is committing 
wickedness." Boswell. " Did the nonjuring 
clergyman do so, Sir ? " Johnson. " I am afraid 
many of them did." (*) 

I was startled at this argument, and could by 
no means think it convincing. Had not his own 
father complied with the requisition of govern- 
ment (2), (as to which he once observed to me, 
when I pressed him upon it, '^ That^ Sir, he was to 
settle with himself,") he would probably have 
thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite who took 

the oaths : 

" — — had he not resembled 
My father as he swore ." 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great 
ocean of London, in order to have a chance for 
rising into eminence ; and observing that many men 
were kept back from trying their fortunes there, 
because they were bom to a competency, said, 
<' Small certainties are the bane of men of talents;'* 
which Johnson confirmed. Mr. Strahan put John- 

(1 ) What evidence is there of this being the prevailing sin of 
the nonjuring clergy beyond Cibber*s comedy, which, sli^t 
evidence as a com^y would be in any such case, is next to 
none at all on this occasion, for Cibber*s play was a m^e 
adaptation of Moliere*s Tartuffef — C. 

(2) Extract from the book containing the proceedings of the 
corporation of Lichfield : << 19th July, 1712, Agreed that Mr. 
Michael Johnson be, and he is hereby elected a magistrate and 
brother of their incorporation ; a day is given him to Thursday 
next to take the oath of fidelity and allegiance, and the oath oif 
a magistrate. Signed, &c." — "25th July, 1712. Mr. Johnsoo 
took the oath of allegiance, and that he believed there was no 
transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Ijord*s Supper, 
before, &c.'*— - Harwood. 
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son in mind of a remark which he had made to 
him : " There are few ways in which a man can be 
more innocently employed than in getting money." 
" The more one thinks of this," said Strahan, " the 
juster it will appear." 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the coun- 
try as an apprentice, upon Johnson's recommend- 
ation. Johnson having inquired after him, said, 
" Mr. Strahan, let me have five guineas on account, 
and I '11 give this boy one. Nay, if a man recom- 
mends a boy, and does nothing for him, it is sad 
work. Call him down." 

I followed him into the court-yard (^), behind 
Mr. Strahan's house ; and there I had a proof of 
what I had heard him profess, that he talked alike 
to all. " Some people tell you that they let them- 
selves down to the capacity of their hearers. I 
never do that. I speak uniformly, in as intelligible 
a manner as I can." 

" Well, my boy, how do you go on ? " " Pretty 
well, Sir ; but they are afraid I ar' n't strong enough 
for some parts of the business." Johnson. " Why 
I shall be sorry for it ; for when you consider with 
how little mental power and corporeal labour a 
printer can get a guinea a week, it is a very de- 
sirable occupation for you. Do you hear — take 

(1) This was " surveUlancey** as the French call it, with a 
vengeance ! and this fact, which Mr. Boswell owns with such 
^musing simplicity, may be taken as a specimen of the ** espion- 
age** which he exercised over Johnson. The reader will have 
^served, that two French phrases are here used, because, 
though Mr. Boswell's affectionate curiosity led him into such 
courses, English manners have no such practice, nor the 
Englifib language a term to describe it* — C. 

s 3 
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all the pains you can ; and if this does not do, we 
must think of some other way of life for yoo. 
There 's a guinea." 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his 
active benevolence. At the same time, the slow 
and sonorous solemnity with which, while he bent 
himself down, he addressed a little thick short- 
legged boy, contrasted with the boy's awkwardness 
and awe, could not but excite some ludicrous 
emotions. 

I met him at Drury Lane playhouse in the evening. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington's request, 
had promised to bring a body of Mdts to her benefit; 
and having secured forty places in the front boxes, 
had done me the honour to put me in the group. 
Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me ; and as 
he could neither see nor hear at such a distance from 
the stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstraction, 
and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the sunshine 
of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his patience in 
sitting out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. 
He said very little ; but after the prologue to " Bon 
Ton " had been spoken, which he could hear pretty 
well from the more slow and distinct utterance, he 
talked on prologue-writing, and observed, " Dryden 
has written prologues superior to any that David 
Garriek has written ; but David Garrick has written 
more good prologues than Dryden has done. It is 
wonderful that he has been able to write such 
variety of them." 

At Mr. Beauclerk's, where I supped, was Mr. Gir- 
rick, whom I made happy with Johnson's praise of 
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his prologues ; and I suppose in gratitude to him, he 
took up one of his favourite topica, the nationality 
of the Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant 
manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. 
" Come, come, don't deny it : they are really na- 
tional. Why, now, the Adams are as liberal-minded 
men as any in the world ; but, 1 don't know how it 
is, all their workmen are Scotch. You are, to be 
sure, wonderfully free from that nationality ; but so 
it happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoe- 
black in London." (') He imitated the manner of 
his old master with ludicrous exaggeration ; repeat- 
ing, with pauses and half- whistlings inteijected, 

" Os homint sublime dedit, — carluinque tueri 
Jiusit, — e[ ereclos ad tidera — loUcre vultus," 

looking downwards all the time (2), and, while pro- 
nouncing the four last words, absolutely touching 
the ground with a kind of contorted gesticula- 
tion. (■*) 

(I) SeeaniP, Vol. III. p. 286. n._C. 



(3) This eihibilion of Jnrinson's riouwuorJ look and geslicu- 
lotions wbile reciciag oa imbUnte and toUere uui/uf, lesembles one 
which l:ord Byron describes ;—" Mr. GratlBn's manntrs in 

K'vste life were odd, bxil natural. Curmn used (o take him ofl; 
uin^ to the vtry ground, and '(AonAiTig 6'oiJ that he had no 
pecaSanly ofgetluTc or appearana;' in a way irresKtibly ridicu- 
lous."— Moore'a Life of BfTDD, vol. i, p, 405 C, 

fs) Mr. Whyte has related ao anecdote of Jobnson'» violence 
of jKflticulittiont which, but for this evidence of Garrick's, one 
couTd have hardly believed. " The house on the right nt the 
bottom of Beaufort BuildiD|ca was occupied b; Mr. Chamber- 
tune, Mrs. Shcridan'i eldest brother (on eminent surgeon), by 
whom Johnmn was often invited in the snug way with the 
family parly. At one of lhoi>e aocial meetings Johnson an usual 
ut neit the lady of the house ; the deswrt >till continuing, and 
the ladies in no basic to withdraw, Mrs. Chamberlains hid 
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Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate 
Johnson very exactly ; for that great actor, with his 
distinguished powers of expression which were 80 
universally admired, possessed also an admirable 
talent of mimicry. He was always jealous (i) that 
Johnson spoke lightly of him. I recollect his ex- 
hibiting him to me one day, as if saying, ^^ Davy 
has some convivial pleasantry about him, but 'tis a 
futile fellow ; " which he uttered perfectly with the 
tone and air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, 
while they peruse my account of Johnson's convers- 
ation, to endeavour to keep in mind his deliberate 
and strong utterance. His mode of speaking was 
indeed very impressive (2) ; and I wish it could be 



moved a little back from the table, and was carelessly dangling 
her foot backwards and forwards as she sat, enjoying * the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.* Johnson, the while, in a 
moment of abstraction, was convulsively working his hand op 
and down, which the lady observing, she roguishly edged her 
foot within his reach, and, as might partly have been expected, 
Johnson clenched hold of it, and drew off her shoe ; she started, 
and hastily exclaimed, * O, fie! Mr. Johnson ! ' The company 
at first knew not what to make of it : but one of them, per- 
ceiving the joke, tittered. Johnson, not improbably aware of 
the trick, apologised. * Nay, Madam, recollect yourself; I knoir 
not that I have justly incurred your rebuke ; the emotion was 
involuntary, and the action not intentionally rude.* ** — Whyte's 
Miscel. Nova, p. 50. — C. 

(1) On the contrary, the anecdote which follows rather profcs 
that Garrick had learned to repel Johnson*s contemptuous ex- 
pressions with an easy gaiety. — C. 

(2) My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at 
Wilton, with a happy pleasantry and some truth, '* that Dr. 
Johnson's sayings would not appear so extraordinary, were it 
not for his bow-wow way," The sayings themselves are gen^ 
rally of sterling merit ; but, doubtless, his manner was an addi- 
tion to their effect : and therefore should be attended to as 
much as may be. It is necessary, however, to guard those who 



preserved as music is written, according to the very 
ingenious method of Mr, Steele(i), who has shown 
how the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other emi- 
nent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity 

Next day I dined witli Johnson at Mr. Thrale's. 
He attacked Gray, calling him " a dull fellow." 
BosWELL. " I understand he was reserved, and 
might appear dull in company ; but surely he was 
not dull in poetry." Johnson. " Siri he was dull 
in company, dull in his closet, dull every where. 
He was dull in a new way, and that made many 
people think him great. He was a mechanical 
poet." He then repeated some ludicrous lines, 
whKh haTe escaped my memory, and said, " la not 
thai GREAT, like his Odea ? " Mra. Thrale main- 



were not acquainted with him against overcharged imitations or 
coiicaturtE of his manner, which are frequt^ntly atlt^mptcd, and 
many of which are second-hand copies Irom the late Mr. Hen- 
derson, the actor, who, though a gocxi mimic of some persons, 
did not represent Johnson correctly. 

(1) See "Frosodia Rationales; or, an EsBay towards esta- 
bliahing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to be ciprcssed 
and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols. London, ITT9-" 

(i) 1 use the phrase in, score, as Dr. Johnson has explained it 



s of a 



I underi 



■cientlHc propriety it means all the parts of a musical cnmpos- 
jUoD noted down in the characters by which it is exhibited to the 
^e of Ihe skilful. — B It was dtdamaiiim that Steele pre- 
tended lu reduce to notation by new character, lliis he called 
the mekdy of speech, not the namioni/, which the term in KOre 



-Thet 






drawn only across each stave, are, to lead the eyes of Ihc several 
jperformcra, tcored from Ihe top to the bottom of the pajjei C. 
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tained that his Odes were melodious ; upon which 
he exclaimed, 

« Weave the warp, and weave the woof; ** — 

I added, in a solemn tone, 

« The winding-sheet of Edward's race.*' 

There is a good line. — " Ay," said he, " and the 
next line is a good one (pronouncing it con- 
temptuously), 

' Give ample verge and room enough.* — 

No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray's 
poetry, which are in his * Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.' " He then repeated the stanza, 

" For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,** &c. 

mistaking one word ; for instead of precincU he 
said confines. He added, " The other stanza I 
forget." 

A young lady(^) who had married a man much 
her inferior in rank being mentioned, a question 
arose how a woman's relations should behave to her 
in such a situation ; and, while I recapitulate the 
debate, and recollect what has since happened, 1 
cannot but be struck in a manner that delicacy 
forbids me to express. While I contended that she 
ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness of 

(1) No doubt Lady Susan Fox, eldest daughter of the first 
Earl of Ilchestcr, bom in 1743, who, in 1773, married Mr. 
William O'Brien, an actor. She died in 1827. — C. 

(2) Mr. Boswell's delicacy to Mrs. Piozzi is quite exemplary! 
but after all, there is nothing which he has insinuated or said 
too bad for such a lamentable and degrading weakness as she 
was guilty of in her marriage with Mr. FiozzL — < C. 
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displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and 
forgiveness, and, according to the vulgar phrase, 
<^ making the best of a bad bargain." Johnson. 
^^ Madam, we must distinguish. Were I a man of 
rank, I would not let a daughter starve who had 
made a mean marriage ; but having voluntarily de- 
graded herself from the station which she was 
originally entitled to hold, I would support her 
only in that which she herself had chosen; and 
would not put her on a level with my other 
daughters. You are to consider, Madam, that it is 
our duty to maintain the subordination of civilised 
society ; and when there is a gross and shameful 
deviation from rank, it should be punished so as to 
deter others from the same perversion." 

After frequently considering this subject, I am 
more and more confirmed in what I then meant to 
express, and which was sanctioned by the authority, 
and illustrated by the wisdom of Johnson ; and I 
think it of the utmost consequence to the happiness 
of society, to which subordination is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It is weak and contemptible, and unworthy, 
in a parent to relax in such a case. It is sacrificing 
general advantage to private feelings. And let it be 
considered that the claim of a daughter who has acted 
thus, to be restored to her former situation, is either 
fantastical or unjust. If there be no value in the 
distinction of rank, what does she suflTer by being 
kept in the situation to which she has descended ? 
If there be a value in that distinction, it ought to be 
steadily maintained. If indulgence be shown to such 
conduct, and the offenders know that in a longer or 
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shorter time they shall be received as well as if they 
had not contaminated their blood by a base alliance, 
the great check upon that inordinate caprice which 
generally occasions low marriages will be removed, 
and the fair and comfortable order of improved life 
will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters being mentioned, 
Johnson said, << It was not to be wondered at 
that they had so great a sale, considering that they 
were the letters of a statesman, a wit, one who had 
been so much in the mouths of mankind, one long 
accustomed virum volitare per oraJ* 

On Friday, Slst March, I supped with him and 
some friends at a tavern. One of the company (*) 
attempted, with too much forwardness, to rally lum 
on his late appearance at the theatre ; but had reason 
to repent of his temerity. " Why, Sir, did you go 
to Mrs. Abington*s benefit ? Did you see ? " John- 
son. " No, Sir." " Did you hear ? " Johnson. 
« No, Sir." « Why then, Sir, did you go ? " John- 
son. " Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the pub- 
lic; and when the public cares the thousandth 
part for you that it does for her, I will go to your 
benefit too." 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, by asking him as to one of his particu- 
larities, which her Ladyship laid I durst not do. It 
seems he had been frequently observed at the club to 
put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he had 
squeezed the juice of them into the drink which he 

(1) Supposed to have been Mr. Boswell himself. — C 
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Toade for himseltl Beanclerk and Garrick talked of 
it to me, and seemed to think that he had a strange 
urnrillingness to be discovered. We could not divine 
what he did with them ; and this was the bold ques- 
ti(Mi to be put. I saw on his table, the spoils of the 
preceding night, some fresh peels nicely scraped and 
cut into pieces. " O, Sir," said I, " I now partly see 
what you do with the squeezed oranges which you 
put into your pocket at the club." Johnson. " I 
have a great love for them." Boswell. " And 
pray, Sir, what do you do with them ? You scrape 
them it seems, very neatly, and what nest ? " John- 
son. " Let them dry, Sir." Boswell. " And 
what next ? '' Johnson. " Nay, Sir, you shall 
know their fate no further," Boswell, " Then 
the world niust be left in the dark. It must be said 
(assuming a mock solemnity) he scraped them and 
let them dry, but what he did with them next he 
never could be prevailed upon to ttll." Johnsow. 
" Nay, Sir, you should say it more emphatically : — 
he could not be prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
friends, to tell."(') 

(1 > The following eitract of one of whirt MEbs Sewsrd would 
call his lom-ietters lo Miss Boothby, probably eiplains, in terms 
baTdl;r F>uiUible to the corrctpondence nidi a lady, Ihe use lo 
which he pul these orange peels. — " Give me leave, who have 
thought much on meditine, lo p-ropoae to jou an easy and, I 
think, veiy probable remedj for indigestion and lubrici^ of the 
Imwela. Dr. Lawrence has told me ;our case. Take an ounce 
of dried orange peel, flncly powdered, divide it into wniples, 
and take one scruple at a time in any mannEr ; the be« n-ay ii, 
perhaps, to drink it in a ^lass of liot red port, or to est it flrxt, 
and drink the wine after it. If you mix cinnamon or nutmeg 
with the powder it were not worae ; hut it vrill be more bulky, 

and «o more troublesome. This " ^i--— --■ j^ ■:-- 

not costly, easily tried, and if no 
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He had this morning received his diploma as 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. 
He did not vaunt of his new dignity, but I under- 
stood he was highly pleased with it. I shall here 
insert the progress and completion of that high 
academical honour, in the same manner as I have 
traced his obtaining that of Master of Arts. 

« TO THE REV. DR. FOTHERGILL, 

Vice-Chancellor of the Unwerdty of Oxford^ to he commumcated 
to the heads of houses, and proposed in convoctUion, 

" Downing Street, March 3. 1775. 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen^ — The 
honour of the degree of M. A. by diploma^ formerly 
conferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson^ in consequence of 
his having eminently distinguished himself by the pub- 
lication of a series of essays^ excellently calculated to 
form the manners of the people, and in which the cause 
of religion and morality has been maintained and re- 
commended by the strongest powers of argument and 
elegance of language^ reflected an equal degree of lustre 
upon the University itself. 

*' The many learned labours which have since that 
time employed the attention and displayed the abiUties 
of that great man^ so much to the advancement of lite- 
rature and the benefit of the community, render him 
worthy of more distinguished honours in the republic 



I would not have you offer it to the doctor as mine. Physicians 
do not love intruders; yet do not take it without his leave. 
But do not be easily put off, for it is in my opinion very likelv 
to help you, and not likely to do you hann : do not take too 
much in haste; a scruple once in three hours, or about fife 
scruples a day, will be sufficient to begin, or less if you find any 
aversion. I think using sugar with it might be bad; if syrup, 
use old syrup of quinces ; but even that I do not like. I should 
think better of conserve of sloes." — Lett Dec SI. 1755. — >C. 
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of letters ; and I persuade myself that I shall act agree- 
ably to the sentiments of the whole University^ in desir- 
ing that it may he proposed in convocation to confer on 
him the degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma^ to 
which I readily give my consent; and am^ Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor and Gentlemen^ your affectionate friend and 
servant^ " North." Q) 

" DIPLOMA. 

" CanceUarius, magistri, et scholares UniversUatis Oxordensis omni- 
bus ad quos preserUes liter<B pervenerint, salutem in Domino 
sempitemaTiu 

" Sciatis, virum iUttstrem^ Samuelem Johnson^ in 
omni humaniorum literarum genere eruditum, omnium- 
que scientiarum comprehensione felicissimum, scriptis 
suiSy ad popularium mores formandos summd verborum 
elegantid ac sententiarum gramtate compoeitis, ita olim 
inclaruisse, ut dignus videretur cui ah academid sua 
eximia qtusdam laudia pramia deferentur, quique vene^ 
rabilem Magistrorum ordinem summd cum dignitate 
cooptaretur : 

*^ Cum verb eundem clarissimum virum tot posted 
tantique labores, in patrid prcesertim lingua omandd et 
stabiliendd felidter impensi, ita insigniveHnt, ut in 
literarum repuhlicd princeps jam et primarius jure 
habeatur ; nos, cancellarius, magistri, et scholares Uni- 
versitatis Oxoniensis, quo talis viri merita pari honoris 
remuneratione ewcequentur, et perpetuum suce simul 
laudis, nostrceque ergd literas propensissinuB voluntatis 
extet monumentum, in solenni convocaiione doctorum et 
magistrorum regentium, et non regentium, prcsdictum 
Samuelem Johnson doctorum in jure civili renuncia^ 
vimus et constituimus, eumque, virtute prasentis 
diplomatis, singulis juribus, privilegiis et honoribus, ad 
istum gradum qudqud pertimentibus, frui et gaudere 
jussimu^. In cujus rei testimonium commune Unu. 

(l) Extracted from the Convocation Register, Oxford. 
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verHtaH9 Odfcnienris iigiUum prasenHbut apfoni ft- 

CWtlHSm 

" Datum in domo nostra convocati&nis die trieenmo 
mensis Martii, anno Domini miUesimo 9epHngenU9inio, 
septuagesimo quinto," (}) 

" Viro Reverendo THOMJE FOTHERGILL, & T. P. Ufd- 
versUcUit Oxoniensu Fice'CancelUMrio. 

" S. P. D. 

« SAM. JOHNSON. 

^' Muitis non est opus, ut testimonium quo, te praside, 
Oxonienses nomen meum posteris commeruidruni, quaH 
animo acceperim compertum faeiam. Nemo sibi plaeent 
non IcBtatur ; nemo sibi non placet, qui vobis, liierarum 
arbitris, placere potuit. Hoc tamen habet incommodi 
tantum benefioium, quod mihi nunquam poethde mm 
vestrcsfanuB detrimento vd labi liceat vel oessare; senh 
perque sit timendum ne quod mihi tam exi/muB iaudi est, 
fjobis aliquandofiat opprobrio* Vak, 7- Id, Apr. 1775." 

Letter 209. TO MRS. THRALE. 

"April 1. 1775. 

" I HAD mistaken the day on which I was to dine 
with Mr. Bruce^ and hear of Abyssinia^ and therefore 
am to dine this day with Mr. Hamilton. 

(1) The original is in my possession. He showed me the 
diploma, and allowed me to read it, but would not consent to 
my taking a copy of it, fearing perhaps that I should blaxe it 
abroad in his lifetime. His objection to this appears from the 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, in which he scolds her for the grossness 
of her flattery of him. It is rsmarkable that he never, so far 
as I know, assumed his title of Doctor^ but called himself Mr, 
Johnson, as appears from many of his cards or notes to myself, 
and I have seen many from him to other persons, in which he 
uniformly takes that designation. I once observed on his table 
a letter directed to him with the addition of Esquire^ and objected 
to it as being a designation inferior to that of doctor; but he 
checked me, and seemed pleased with it, because, as I conjec- 
tured, he liked to be ROTaet\me& teSi^^w ou\. o^ \.Vv& class of literary 

men, and to be merely genteel — uu geiUiO)Mynv<mA ovncme msc 

atUre. 
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^' The news from Oxford is that no tennis-court can 
be hired at any price Q) ; and that the Vice- Chancellor 
will not write to the Clarendon trustees without some 
previous intimation that his request will not he unac- 
ceptable. We must^ therefore^ find some way of ap. 
plying to Lord Mansfield^ who, with the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Chester, holds the trust. Thus 
are we thrown to a vexatious distance. Poor [Carter] ! 
do not tell him. 

*^ The other Oxford news is that they have sent me 
a degree of Doctor of Laws, with such praises in the 
diploma as, perhaps, ought to make me ashamed ; they 
are very like your praises. I wonder whether I shall 
ever show them to you. 

'' Boswell will be with you. Please to ask Murphy 
the way to Lord Mansfield. Dr. Wetherell (2), who is 
now here, and will be here for some days, is very de- 
sirous of seeing the brewhouse ; I hope Mr. Thrale 
will send him an invitation. He does what he can for 
Carter. 

'* To-day I dine with Hamilton ; to-morrow with 
Hoole ; on Monday with Paradise ; on Tuesday with 
master and mistress ; on Wednesday with Dilly ; but 
come back to the tower "(^) 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes's " Annals 
of Scotland," and wrote a few notes on the margin 
with red ink, which he bade me tell his lordship 
did not sink into the paper, and might be wiped ofi* 

(1) For a riding-school for Mr. Carter. — C. 

(2) [Dr. Nathan Wetherell, Master of University College, 
and father of the present Sir Charles Wetherell.] 

C3) The tower was a separate room at Streatham, where Dr. 
Johnson slept — Piozzi. — So called probably because it was 
bowecL I slept in that room many years after, and was pleased 
to find that Dr. Johnson's writing-table was carefully preserved^ 
and that even the blots of his ink were not cleaiveA. v«tt^. — C 

VOL, V, T 
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with a wet sponge, so that it did not spoil his 
manuscript I observed to him that there were 
very few of his friends so accurate as that I could 
venture to put down in writing what they told me 
as his sayings. Johnson. << Why should you write 
down my sayings ? " Boswell. " I write them 
when they are good." Johnson. " Nay, you may 
as well write down the sayings of any one else that 
are good." But whercy I might with great pro- 
priety have added, can I find such ? 

I visited him by appointment in the evening, and 
we drank tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that 
he had been in the company of a gentleman (i) 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the 
subject of conversation. But I found he had not 
listened to him with that full confidence, without 
which there is little satisfaction in the society of 
travellers. I was curious to hear what opinion so 
able a judge as Johnson had formed of his abilities, 
and I asked if he was not a man of sense. John- 
son. ** Why, Sir, he is not a distinct relater ; and I 
should say, he is neither abounding nor deficient in 
sense. I did not perceive any superiority of under- 
standing." Bo SWELL. <^ But will you not allow 
him a nobleness of resolution, in penetrating into 
distant regions ? " Johnson. " That, Sir, is not to 
the present purpose : we are talking of sense. A 
fighting cock has a nobleness of resolution." 

Next day, Sunday, 2d April, I dined with him at 
Mr. Hoole's. We talked of Pope. Johnson. 

(1) Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, with whom he had dined 
this day at Mr. Gerard Hamilton's. — C. 
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" He wrote his * Dunciad * for fame. That was his 
primary motive. Had it not been for that, the 
dunces might have railed against him till they 
were weary, without his troubling himself about 
them. He delighted to vex them, no doubt ; but 
he had more delight in seeing how well he could 
vex them." 

The " Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion," in ridi- 
cule of " cool Mason and warm Gray," being men- 
tioned, Johnson said, " They are Colman's best 
things." Upon its being observed that it was 
believed these Odes were made by Colman and 
Lloyd jointly ; — Johnson. " Nay, Sir, how can 
two people make an ode? Perhaps one made one 
of them, and one the other." I observed that two 
people had made a play, and quoted the anecdote 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, who were brought under 
suspicion of treason, because while concerting the 
plan of a tragedy when sitting together at a tavern, 
one of them was overheard saying to the other, 
" I'll kill the king." Johnson. " The first of these 
Odes is the best ; but they are both good. They 
exposed a very bad kind of writing." (^) Bos well. 
^* Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason's * Elfrida* is a fine poem : 
at least you will allow there are some good pas- 
sages in it." Johnson. '< There are now and then 
some good imitations of Milton's bad manner." (^) 

( 1 ) Gray's Odes are still on every table and in every mouth, 
and there are not, I believe, a dozen libraries in "England 
which could produce these **b^ things," written by two pro- 
Jessed wits in ridicule of them. — C. 

(2) I have heard him relate how he used to sit in some coffee- 
bouse, and turn Mason's " Caractacus " into ridicule for the diver- 

T 2 
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I often wondered at his low estimation of the 
writings of Gray and Mason. Of Gray's poetry I 
have, in a former part of this work, expressed my 
high opinion ; and for that of Mr. Mason I have 
ever entertained a warm admiration. His " Elfrida" 
is exquisite, both in poetical description and moral 
sentiment ; and his " Caractacus" is a noble drama. 
Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praise to some 
of his smaller poems, which I have read with plea^ 
sure, and which no criticism shall persuade me not 
to like. If I wondered at Johnson's not tasting 
the works of Mason and Gray, still more have I 
wondered at their not tasting of his works: that 
they should be insensible to his energy of diction, 
to his splendour of images, and comprehension of 
thought. Tastes may differ as to the violin, the 
flute, the hautboy; in short all the lesser instru- 
ments : but who can be insensible to the powerful 
impressions of the majestic organ ? 

His " Taxation no Tyranny" being mentioned, 
he said, " I think I have not been attacked enough 
for it. Attack is the re-action ; I never think I 
have hit hard, unless it re-bounds." Boswell. 
" I don't know. Sir, what you would be at Five 
or six shots of small arms in every newspaper, and 



sion of himself and of chance comers-in. « The Elfnda,*' says 
he, "was too exquisitely pretty; I could make no fun out of 
that." When upon some occasions he would express his asto- 
nishment that he should have an enemy in the world, while he 
had been doing nothing but good to his neighbours, I used to 
make him recollect these circumstances: — " Why, child,** said 
he, " what harm could that do the fellow ? I always thought 
very well of Mason for a Cambridge man ; he is, I believe, • 
mighty blameless character."— .Piozzi. 
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repeated cannonading in pamphlets^ might, I think, 
satisfy you. ^ But, Sir, you *11 never make out this 
match, of which we have talked, with a certain 
political lady (^), since you are so severe against 
her principles." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I have the 
better chance for that. She is like the Amazons of 
old ; she must be courted by the sword. But I 
have not been severe upon her." Boswell. " Yes, 
Sir, you have made her ridiculous." Johnson. 
" That was already done, Sir. To endeavour to 
make her ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney." 
I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in 
Scotland said, that he heard he was the greatest 
man in England, next to Lord Mansfield. <^ Ay, 
Sir," said he, ** the exception defined the idea. A 
Scotchman could go no farther : 

* The force of Nature could no farther go.' " 

Lady Miller's collection of verses by fashionable 
people, which were put into her Vase at Bath-easton 
villa (2), near Bath, in competition for honorary 

(1 ) Mrs. Macaulay : see ante, VoL I. p. 289. Dr. Macaulay 
had been dead some years, and the lady did not re-marry till 
1778. — C. 

(2) The following extract, from one of Horace Walpole's 
letters, will explain the proceedings of this farce : — *' You 
must know, that near Bath is erected a new Parnassus, com- 
posed €if three laurels, a myrtle tree, a weeping willow, and a 
view of the Avon, which has been now christened Helicon. 
They hold a Parnassus-fair every Thursday, give out rhymes 
and themes, and all the flux of quality at Bath contend for the 
prizes. A Roman vase, dressed with pink ribands and myrtles, 
receives the poetry, which is drawn out every festival: six 
judges of these Olympic games retire and select the brightest 
composition, which the respective successful acknowledge. Kneel 
to Mrs. Calliope [Miller], kiss her fair hand, and are crowned 
by it with myrtle, with— I don*t know what. You may think 

T 3 
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prizes, being mentioned, he held them very cheap: 
" BotUs-rimisy^ said he, " is a mere conceit, and an 
old conceit now ; I wonder how people were per- 
suaded to write in that manner for this lady.** I 
named a gentleman of his acquaintance who wrote 
for the Vase. Johnson. " He was a blockhead for 
his pains." Bos well. " The Duchess of Northum- 
berland wrote." (^) Johnson. "Sir, the Duchess 
of Northumberland may do what she pleases: 
nobody will say any thing to a lady of her high 
rank. But I should be apt to throw *»»«*»'s 
verses in his face." 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet Street, owing 
to the constant quick succession of people which 
we perceive passing through it Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, Fleet Street has a very animated appearance ; 
but I think the full tide of human existence is at 
Charing Cross." 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness 
which men who have led a busy life experience, 
when they retire in expectation of enjoying them- 
selves at ease, and that they generally languish for 
want of their habitual occupation, and wish to re- 
turn to it He mentioned as strong an instance of 
this as can well be imagined. " An eminent tallow- 
chandler in London, who had acquired a consider- 



this a fiction, or exaggeration. Be dumb, unbelievers ! The 
collection is printed, published, — yes, on my faith ! there are 
bouts-rim6s on a buttered muffin, by her Grace the Duchess of 
Northumberland," &c. — Works, vol. v. p. 185. — C. 

(l) Lady Elizabeth Seymour married, in 1740, Sir Hugh 
Smithson, created, in 1766, Duke of Northumberland; from 
whom she was divorced in 1776% — C. 
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able fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his 
foreman, and went to live at a country-house near 
town. He soon grew weary, and paid frequent 
visits to his old shop, where he desired they might 
let him know their melting^daysy and he would 
come and assist them ; which he accordingly did. 
Here, Sir, was a man to whom the most disgusting 
circumstances in the business to which he had been 
used was a relief from idleness." 



T 4 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1775. 

Pvblic Speaking, — Statutes against Bribery, — C^ 
her's Comedies, — Crentility and Morality, — Charlet 
II. — George I. — Trading Judges, — Christopher 
Smart, — Twisss Travels, — Addison s Italy, — 
*^ Lilliburlero," — Gibbon, — Patriotism, — Mn, 
Pritchard, — Happiness, — General Oglethorpe, — 
Middle-rate Poets, — Patronage, — Lord Bute, — 
Good Friday, — London, — Commerce, — Value </ 
Knowledge. — Literary Fame, — Infidelity, — '* iVtf 
admirari," — Advantages of Reading, 

On Wednesday, 5th April, I dined with him at 
Messieurs Dillys, with Mr. John Scott of Amwell, 
the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. Miller (now Sir 
John), and Dr. Thomas Campbell (i), an Irish 
clergyman, whom I took the liberty of inviting to 
Mr. Dilly's table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale's, 
and been told that he had come to England chiefly 
with a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he enter- 
tained the highest veneration. He has since pub- 
lished " A Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland," a very entertaining book, which has, how- 
ever, one fault — that it assumes (he fictitious 
character of an Englishman. 

(1 ) See posty p. 285. — C. 
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We talked of public speaking. Johnson. " We 
must not estimate a man's powers by his being able 
or not able to deliver his sentiments in public. 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of the first wits of Ithis 
country, got into parliament, and never opened his 
mouth. For my own part, I think it is more dis- 
graceful never to try to speak, than to try it and 
fail ; as it is more disgraceful not to fight, than to 
fight and be beaten." This argument appeared to 
me fallacious ; for if a man has not spoken, it may 
be said that he would have done very well if he had 
tried ; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is 
nothing to be said for him. <' Why, then," I asked, 
*^ is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, 
and not disgraceful not to speak in public?** 
Johnson. " Because there may be other reasons 
for a man's not speaking in public than want of 
resolution : he may have nothing to say (laughing). 
Whereas, Sir, you know courage is reckoned the 
greatest of all virtues ; because, unless a man has 
that virtue, he has no security for preserving any 
other." 

He observed, that " the statutes against bribery 
were intended to prevent upstarts with money from 
getting into parliament :" adding, that ^' if he were 
a gentleman of landed property, he would turn out 
all his tenants who did not vote for the candidate 
whom he supported." Langton. "Would not 
that, Sir, be checking the freedom of election?" 
Johnson. " Sir, the law does not mean that the 
privilege of voting should be independent of old 
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family interest, of the permanent property of the 
country." 

On Thursday, 6th April, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thomas Davies's, with Mr. Hicky, the painter, and 
my old acquaintance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of 
Colley Gibber. " It is wonderful that a man, who 
for forty years had lived with the great and the 
witty, should have acquired so ill the talents of 
conversation : ^and he had but half to furnish ; for 
one half of what he said was oaths." He, however, 
allowed considerable merit to some of his comedies, 
and said there was no reason to believe that the 
" Careless Husband" was not written by himself. 
Davies said, he was the first dramatic writer who 
introduced genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson 
refuted his observation by instancing several such 
characters in comedies before his time. Davies 
(trying to defend himself from a charge of igno- 
rance). " I mean genteel moral characters." " I 
think," said Hicky, " gentility and morality are 
inseparable." Boswell. "By no means. Sir. The 
genteelest characters are often the most inmioral. 
Does not Lord Chesterfield give precepts for 
uniting wickedness and the graces? A man, 
indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; but 
most vices may be committed very genteelly: a 
man may debauch his friend's wife genteelly : he 
may cheat at cards genteelly." Hicky. " I do not 
think that is genteel." Boswell. " Sir, it may 
not be like a gentleman, but it may be genteel" 
Johnson. " You are meaning two different things. 
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One means exterior grace ; the other honour. It 
is certain that a man may be very immoral with 
exterior grace. Lovelace, in * Clarissa,* is a very 
genteel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey(i), who died t'other day, though a vicious 
man, was one of the genteelest men that ever lived." 
Tom Davies instanced Charles the Second. John- 
son (taking lire at an attack upon that Prince, 
for whom he had an extraordinary partiality). 
" Charles the Second was licentious in his practice ; 
but he always had a reverence for what was good. 
Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded 
merit. The church was at no time better filled 
than in his reign. He was the best king we have 
had from his time till the reign of our present Ma- 
jesty, except James the Second, who was a very 
good king (2), but unhappily believed that it was 
necessary for the salvation of his subjects that they 
should be Roman Catholics. He had the merit of 
endeavouring to do what he thought was for the 
salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a 
great empire. We, who thought that we should 
not be saved if we were Roman Catholics, had the 
merit of maintaining our religion, at the expense of 
submitting ourselves to the government of King 
William, (for it could not be done otherwise,) — 
to the government of one of the most worthless 

(1) See ant^, Vol. III. p. 17. — C. 

(2) All this seems so contrary to historical truth and common 
sense, that no explanation can be given of it ; but it excites a 
lively curiosity to know more of Dr. Johnson's personal history 
during the years 1745 and 1746, during which Boswell could 
find no trace of him. See arU^, Vol. I. p. 204. — C. 
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scoundrels that ever existed. (^) No, Charles the 

Second was not such a man as -(2), 

(naming another king). He did not destroy his 
father's will. He took money, indeed, from France : 
but he did not betray those over whom he ruled: 
he did not let the French fleet pass ours. George 
the First knew nothing, and desired to know 
nothing ; did nothing, and desired to do nothing ; 
and the only good thing that is told of him is, that 
he wished to restore the crown to its hereditary 
successor." He roared with prodigious violence 
against George the Second. When he ceased, 
Moody interjected, in an Irish tone, and with a comic 
look, " Ah I poor George the Second." 

(1) A gentleman who dined at a nobleman's table in his 
company and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom 1 was obliged for 
the anecdote, was willing to enter the lists in defence of King 
William's character, and, having opposed and contradictra 
Johnson two or three times petulantly enough, the master of 
the house began to feel uneasy, and expect disagreeable conse- 
quences : to avoid which he said, loud enough for the Doctor to 
hear, " Our friend here has no meaning now in all this, except 
just to relate at club to-morrow how he teased Johnson at din- 
ner to-day — this is all to do himself Aonour." ** No, upon my 
word," replied the other, " I see no honour in it, whatever you 
may do." "Well, Sir," returned Dr. Johnson sternly, "if 
you do not see the honour, I am sure 1 Jeel the di^raceJ"— 
Fiozzi. 

(2) George the Second. — The story of the will is toM bv 
Horace Walpole, in his very amusing (but often intuxurote) 
Reminiscences : — " At the first council held by the new sove. 
reign. Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, produced the will 
of the late king, and delivered it to the successor, expecting it 
would be opened and read in council. On the contrary, his 
Majesty put it into his pocket and stalked out of the room, 
without uttering a word on the subject. As the king never 
mentioned the will more, whispers, only by degrees, informed 
the public that the will was burnt, at least that its injunctions 
were never fulfilled.** — C. 
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I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come 
from Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. 
Johnson. He seemed angry at this observation. 
Davies. " Why, you know, Sir, there came a man 
from Spain to see Livy(^); and Corelli came to 
England to see Purcell (2), and when he heard he 
was dead, went directly back again to Italy." 
Johnson. " I should not have wished to be dead to 
disappoint Campbell, had he been so foolish as you 
represent him ; but I should have wished to have 
been a hundred miles off." This was apparently 
perverse ; and I do believe it was not his real way 
of thinking : he could not but like a man who came 
so far to see him. He laughed with some com- 
placency, when I told him Campbell's odd expression 
to me concerning him : " That having seen such a 
man, was a thing to talk of a century hence," — as 
if he could live so long. (3) 

We got into an argument whether the judges who 
went to India might with propriety engage in trade. 

(1) PUn. Epist Lib. ii. Ep. S. 

(2) Mr. Davies was here mistakeii. Corelli never was in 
England. — Buknet. 

(3) Mrs. Thrale gives,'^in her lively style, a sketch of this 
gentleman : " We have a flashy friend here (at Bath) already, 
who is much your adorer. I wonder how you will like him ? 
An Irishman he is ; very handsome, very hot-headed, loud and 
lively, and sure to be a ravourite with you, he tells us, for he 
can live with a man of ever so odd a temper. My master lauffhs, 
but likes him, and it diverts me to think what you will do when 
he professes that he would clean shoes for you ; that he would 
shed his blood for you ; with twenty more extravagant flights; 
and you say / flatter ! Upon my honour^ Sir, and indeed now, 
as Dr. Campbell's phrase is, I am but a twitter to him.*' — 
— Letters, May 16. 1776. — C. 
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Johnsion warmly maintained that they might ; " ¥or 
why," he urged, " should not judges get riches, as 
well as those who deserve them less ?" I said, they 
should have sufficient salaries, and have nothing to 
take off their attention from the affairs of the public 
Johnson. ", No judge. Sir, can give his whde 
attention to his office ; and it is very proper that he 
should employ what time he has to himself to his 
own advantage, in the most profitable manner." 
" Then, Sir," said Davies, who enlivened the dispute 
by making it somewhat dramatic, <' he may become 
an insurer ; and when he is going to the bench, he 
may be stopped, — * Your Lordship cannot go yet; 
here is a bunch of invoices ; several ships are about 
to sail.' " Johnson. *^ Sir, you may as well say a 
judge should not have a house ; for they may come 
and tell him, * Your Lordship's house is on fire ;' and 
so, instead of minding the business of his court, he 
is to be occupied in getting the engine with the 
greatest speed. There is no end of this. Every 
judge who has land trades to a certain extent in com 
or in cattle, and in the land itself ; undoubtedly his 
steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a great 
merchant. A judge may be a farmer, but he is not 
to geld his own pigs. A judge may play a little at 
cards for his amusement ; but he is not to play at 
marbles, or chuck farthing in the Piazza. No, Sir, 
there is no profession to which a man gives a very 
great proportion of his time. It is wonderful, when 
a calculation is made, how little the mind is actually 
employed in the discharge of any profession. No 
man would be a judge, upon the condition of being 
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totally a judge. The best employed lawyer has his 
mind at work but for a small proportion of his time ; 
a great deal of his occupation is merely mechanical. 
I once wrote for a magazine : I made a calculation, 
that if I should write but a page a day, at the same 
rate, I should, in ten years, write nine volumes in 
folio, of an ordinary size and print" Boswell. 
" Such as * Carte's History ? ' " Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir ; when a man writes from his own mind, he 
writes very rapidly. (*) The greatest part of a 
writer's time is spent in reading, in order to write ; 
a man will turn over half a library, to make one 
book." 

I argued warmly against the judges trading, and 
mentioned Hale as an instance of a perfect judge, 
who devoted himself entirely to his office. Johnson. 
" Hale, Sir, attended to other things besides law ; 
he left a great estale." Boswell. " That was 
because what he got accumulated without any 
exertion and anxiety on his part." 

While the dispute went on. Moody once tried to 
say something on our side. Tom Davies clapped 
him on the back, to encourage him. Beauclerk, to 
whom I mentioned this circumstance, said, *^ that 
he could not conceive a more humiliating situation 
than to be clapped on the back by Tom Davies." 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose * Dictionary of Com- 
merce' Dr. Johnson wrote the preface. Johnson. 
" Old Gardener, the bookseller, employed Rolt andL^ 

(1 ) Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with know- 
led^e, and teeming with imagery; but the observation is not 
ap^cable to writers in general. 
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Smart to write a monthly miscellany, called * The 
Universal Visitor.* There was a formal written 
contract, which Allen the printer saw. Gardener 
thought as you do of the judge. They were bound 
to write nothing else; they were to have, I think, 8 
third of the profits of his sixpenny pamphlet; and 
the contract was for ninety-nine years. I wish I 
had thought of giving this to Thuriow, in the cause 
about literary property. What an excellent instance 
would it have been of the oppression of bookseHefs 
towards poor authors I '* smiling. ( ^ ) Davies, zealous 
for the honour of the trctde, said Gardener was not 
properly a bookseller. Johnson. " Nay, Sir ; he 
certainly was a bookseller. He had served his time 
regularly, was a member of the Stationers' Company, 
kept a shop in the face of mankind, purchased copy- 
right, and was a bibliopole, Sir, in every sense. I 
wrote for some months in * The Universal Visitor* 
for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then knowing 
the terms on which he was engaged to write, and 
thinking I was doing him good. I hoped his wits 
would soon return to him. Mine returned to me, 
and I wrote in * The Universal Visitor' no longer.** 
Friday, 7th April, I dined with him at a tavern, 
with a numerous company. (2) Johnson. " I have 

(1 ) There has probably been some mistake as to the terms of 
this supposed extraordinary contract, the recital of which from 
hearsay afforded Johnson so much play for his sportive aciite> 
ness. Or if it was worded as he supposed, it is so strange that 
I should conclude it was a joke. Mr. Gardener, I am assured, 
was a worthy and liberal man. 

(2) At the Club, where there were present Mr. Charles Foi 
(president), Sir J. Reynolds, Drs. Jolmson and Percy, Meam. 
fieauclerk, Boswell, Chamier, Gibbon, Langton, and Steereat: 
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been reading * Twiss's Travels in Spain (J), which 
are just come out. They are as good as the first 
book of travels that you will take up. They are as 
good as those of Keysler or Blainville ; nay, as Addi- 
son's, if you except the learning. They are not so 
good as Brydone's, but they are better thanPococke's. 
I have not, indeed, cut the leaves yet ; but I have 
read in them where the pages are open, and I do 
not suppose that what is in the pages which are 
closed is worse than what is in the open pages. It 
would seem," he added, *^ that Addison had not 
acquired much Italian learning, for we do not find 
it introduced into his writings. The only instance 
that I recollect is his quoting < Stavo bene ; per star 
meglioy sto qui.' " (2) 

I mentioned Addison's having borrowed many of 
his classical remarks from Leandro Alberti.(3) Mr. 

why Mr. Boswell sometimes sinks the dub is not quite clear. 
He might very naturally have felt some reluctance to betray 
the private conversation of a convivial meeting, but that feeling 
would have operated on all occasions. It may, however, be 
observed that he generally endeavours to confine his report to 
what wag said either by Johnson or himself, — C. 

(1) [Richard Twiss, Esq. also published a Treatise of Chess, 
and a Tour through Ireland. He died in 1821.] 

^8) Addison, however, does not mention where this celebrated 
epitaph, which has eluded a very diligent inauiry, is found. — . 
Malonk. — It is mentioned by old Howell. "The Italian 
saying may be well applied to poor England : — * I was well 
.. would be better — took physic — and died.' ** — Lett. Jan. 2a 
1647.— C. 

(3) This observation is, as Mr. Markland observes to me, to be 
found in Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Son : — "I have 
been lately informed of an Italian book, written by one Alberti, 
about fourscore or a hundred years ago, a thick quarto. It is 
a classical description of Italy ; from whence I am assured that 

VOL. V. U 
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Beauclerk said, << It was alleged that he had borrowed 
also from another Italian author." Johnson. 
^* Why, Sir, all who go to look for what the classics 
have said of Italy must find the same passage8(^); 
and I should think it would be one of the first things 
the Italians would do on the revival of learnings to 
collect all that the Roman authors have said of their 
country." 

Ossian being mentioned; — Johnson. " Supposing 
the Irish and Erse languages to be the same, which 
I do not believe (^), yet as there is no reason to 
suppose that the inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it is not 
to be credited that a long poem was preserved among 
them. If we had no evidence of the art of writing 
being practised in one of the counties of England, 
we should not believe that a long poem was preserved 
there, though in the neighbouring counties, where 
the same language was spoken, the inhabitants could 
write." Beauclerk. ** The ballad of * Lilliburlero' 
was once in the mouths of all the people of this 
country, and is said to have had a great effect in 



Mr. Addison, to save himself trouble, has taken most a( his 
remarks and classical references. I am told that it is an excel- 
lent book for a traveller in Italy." — Vol. ii. p. 351. If credit 
is to be given to Addison himself, (and who can doubt his ve- 
racity?) this supposition must be groundless. He expressly 
says, " I have taken care to consider particularly the sevenu 
passages of the ancient poets, which have any relation to the 
places or curiosities I met with ; for, before I entered on my 
voyage, I took care to refresh my memory among the classic 
authors, and to make such collections out of them as I might 
afterwards have occasion for, &c" — Preface to Remarks. — C 

(1) [SeeaTi/e, p 42.] 

(2) He was in error. See ant^, Vol. III. p. 184^ — C 
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bringing about the revolution. Yet I question 
whether any body can repeat it now(i) ; which 
shows how improbable it is that much poetry should 
be preserved by tradition." 

One of the company suggested an internal objec- 
tion to the antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian's, 
that we do not find the wolf in it, which must have 
been the case had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think 
of other wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Langton were carrying on a dialogue about 
something which engaged them earnestly, he, in the 
midst of it, broke out, " Pennant tells of bears." 
What he added I have forgotten. They went on, 
which he, being dull of hearing, did not perceive, 
or, if he did, was not willing to break off his talk ; 
so he continued to vociferate his remarks, and bear 
(" like a word in a catch," as Beauclerk said) was 
repeatedly heard at intervals ; which coming from 
him who, by those who did not know him, had been 
so often assimilated to that ferocious animal, while 
we who were sitting round could hardly stifle 
laughter, produced a very ludicrous effect. Silence 
having ensued, he proceeded : " We are told, that 
the black bear is innocent ; but I should not like 
to trust myself with him." Mr. Gibbon muttered 
in a low tone of voice, " I should not like to trust 

(l) [Of this celebrated song, Burnet says, " Perhaps never 
bad so slight a thing so great an effect '* According to Lord 
Dartmouth, " there was a particular expression in it which the 
king remembered he had made use of to the Earl of Dorset, 
fronn whence it was concluded that he was the author.** The 
song will be found in Percy's Reliques, vol. ii. p. 376., where it 
is attributed to Lord Wharton. — Maeklamd.] 

U 2 
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myself with you^ This piece of sarcastic pleasantry 
was a prudent resolution, if applied to a competition 
of abilities. (1) 

Patriotism having become one of our topics, 
Johnson suddenly uttered, in a strong determined 
tone, an apophthegm, at which many will start : -— 
" Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundreL" (2) 
But let it be considered, that he did not mean a real 
and generous love of our country, but that pretended 
patriotism, which so many, in all ages and countries, 
have made a cloak for self-interest. I maintained, 
that certainly all patriots were not scoundrels. Being 
urged (not by Johnson) to name one exception, I 
mentioned an eminent person (3), whom we all 
greatly admired. Johnson. '* Sir, I do not say that 
he is not honest ; but we have no reason to conclude 
from his political conduct that he is honest. Were 
he to accept a place from this ministry, he would 
lose that character of firmness which he has, and 
might be turned out of his place in a year. This 
ministry is neither stable, nor grateful to their friends, 

(1) Mr. Green, the anonymous author of the ** Diary of a 
Lover of Literature*' (printed at Ipswich), states, under the date 
of 13th June, 1796, that a friend whom he designates by the initial 
M (and whom I believe to be my able and obliging friend Sir 
James Mackintosh), talking to him of the relative ability of 
Burke and Gibbon, said, " Gibbon might have been cut out of 
a corner of Burke's mind without his missing it.** I fancy, now 
that enthusiasm has cooled, Sir James would be inclined to 
allow Gibbon a larger share of mind, though his intellectual 
powers can never be compared with Burke's. — C. 

(2) This remarkable sorde, which has very much amused the 
world, will hereafter be still more amusing, when it is known, 
that it appears, by the books of the Club, that at the moment it 
was uttered, Mr, Fox was in the chcdr, — C. 

(3) No doubt Mr. Burke. — C. 
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as Sir Robert Walpole was ; so that he may think 
it more for his interest to take his chance of his 
party coming in." 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, " Her 
playing was quite mechanical. It is wonderful how 
little mind she had. Sir, she had never read the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth all through. She no more thought 
of the play out of which her part was taken, than a 
shoemaker thinks of the skin out of which the piece of 
leather of which he is making a pair of shoes is cut." 

On Saturday, April 8., I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. 
Johnson had supped the night before at Mrs. Abing- 
ton's with some fashionable people whom he named ; 
and he seemed much pleased with having made one 
in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to pique his 
mistress a little with jealousy of her housewifery ; 
for he said, with a smile, " Mrs. Abington's jelly, my 
dear lady, was better than yours." 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse 
mode of flattery, by repeating his bon mots in his 
hearing, told us that he had said, a certain celebrated 
tiCtoT Q) was just fit to stand at the door of an 
auction-room with a long pole, and cry, " Pray, gen- 
tlemen, walk in ;" and that a certain author, upon 
hearing this, had said, that another still more cele- 
brated actor (2) was fit for nothing better than that, 
and would pick your pocket after you came out. 

(1) Probably Sheridan. — C. 

(2) Certainly Garrick; the author was, perhaps, Murphy: 
m. great friend of the Thrales, and who had occasional differ- 
ences with Garrick. ^ C. 

u 3 
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Johnson. ^* Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit in 
what our friend added ; there is only abuse. You 
may as well say of any man that he will pick a 
pocket. Besides, the man who is stationed at the 
door does not pick people's pockets ; that is done 
within by the auctioneer." 

Mrs. Thrale told us that Tom Davies repeated, in 
a very bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson's first 
repartee to me, which I have related exactly. (*) 
He made me say, ^^ I was horn in Scotland," instead 
of " I come from Scotland ;" so that Johnson's saying, 
" That, Sir, is what a great many of your countrymen 
cannot help," had no point, or even meaning ; and 
that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, 
he observed, " It is not every man that can carry a 
ban mot" 

On Monday, April 10., I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's (2), with Mr. Langton and the Irish 

(1) Vol. II. p. 164. 

(2) Let me here be allowed to pay my tribute of most sincere 
gratitude to the memory of that excellent person, my intimacy 
with whom was the more valuable to me, because my first ac- 
quaintance with him was unexpected and unsolicited. So(ni 
after the publication of my " Account of Corsica," he did me 
the honour to call on me, and approaching me with a frank 
courteous air, said, " My name. Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I wish 
to be acquainted with you." I was not a little flattered to be 
thus addressed by an eminent man, of whom I had read in 
Pope, from my early years, 

" Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul. 
Will fly like Oglethorpe Arom pole to pole.'* 

I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinioOf 
insomuch, that I not only was invited to make one in the many 
respectable companies whom he entertained at his table, but had 
a cover at his hospitable board every day when I happened to 
be disengaged ; and in his society I never failed to enjoy learned 
and animated conversation, seasoned with genuine sentiments 
of virtue and religion. 
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Dr. Campbell, whom the General had obligingly given 
me leave to bring with me. This learned gentleman 
was thus gratified with a very high intellectual feast, 
by not only being in company with Dr. Johnson, but 
with General Oglethorpe, who had been so long a 
celebrated name both at home and abroad. 

I must, again and again, entreat of my readers not 
to suppose that my imperfect record of conversation 
contains the whole of what was said by Johnson, or 
other eminent persons who lived with him. What I 
have preserved, however, has the value of the most 
perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy 
remark, 

" Man never is, but always to be blest." 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state 
to any human being ; but that, as every part of life, 
of which we are conscious, was at some point of time 
a period yet to come, in which felicity was expected, 
there was some happiness produced by hope. Being 
pressed upon this subject, and asked if he really was 
of opinion, that though, in general, happiness was 
▼ery rare in human life, a man was not sometimes 
happy in the moment that was present, he answered, 
<* Never, but when he is drunk.*' (') 

(1) It was a gloomy axiom of his, that the pains and miseries 
of human life outweighed its happiness and good; but on a 
lady's asking him, whether he would not permit the ease and 
quiet of common life to be put into the scale of happiness and 
goody he seemed embarrassed (verj unusual with him), and, 
answering in the affirmative, rose nrom his seat, as if to avoid 
the inference and reply, which his answer authorised the lady 
to make. — Miss Reynolds. 

Dr. Johnson did not like any one who said they were happy, 

U 4 
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He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world 
his Life. He said, *^ I know no man whose Life 
would be more interesting. If I were furnished with 
materials, I should be very glad to write it." (i) 

Mr. Scott of Amwell*s Elegies were lying in the 
room. Dr. Johnson observed, ** They are very well ; 
but such as twenty people might write." Upon this 
I took occasion to controvert Horace's maxim, 

*' mediocribus esse poetis 

Non Di, non homines, non concessere columnae :** 

for here (I observed) was a very middle-rate poet, 
who pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a 
middle sort was entitled to some esteem ; nor could 

or who said any one else was so. " It was all cant,** he would 
cry ; " the dog knows he is miserable all the time.** A friend 
whom he loved exceedingly, told him on some occasion not- 
withstanding, that his wife*s sister was really happy, and called 
upon the lady to confirm his assertion, whicn she did somewhat 
roundly as we say, and with an accent and manner capable of 
offending Dr. Johnson, if her position had not been sufficient, 
without any thing more, to put him in a very ill humour. " If 
your sister-in-law is really the contented being she professes 
herself. Sir," said he, " her life ^ives the lie to every research 
of humanity ; for she is happy without health, without beauty, 
without money, and without understanding.** This story he 
told me himself; and when I expressed something of the horror 
I felt, " The same stupidity,*' said he, " which prompted her to 
extol felicity she never felt, hindered her from feeling what 
shocks you on repetition. I tell you, the woman is ugly, and 
sickly, and foolish, and poor ; and would it not nnake a man 
hang himself to hear such a creature say it was happy?** — 
Piozzi. 

(l) The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this 
time ; but upon a subsequent occasion he communicated to me 
a number of particular, which I have committed to writing; 
but I was not sufficiently diligent in obtaining more from him, 
not apprehending that his friends were so soon to lose him ; for 
notwithstanding his great age, he was very healthy and vigorous, 
and was at last carri^ off by a violent fever, which is often fatal 
at any period of life. 
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I see why poetry should not, like every thing else, 
have different gradations of excellence, and conse- 
quently of value. Johnson repeated the common 
remark, that " as there is no necessity for our having 
poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an instrument 
of pleasure, it can have no value, unless when ex- 
quisite in its kind." I declared myself not satisfied. 
" Why, then. Sir," said he, " Horace and you must 
settle it." He was not much in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days ap- 
pears in my journal, except that when a gentleman 
told him he had bought a suit of lace for his lady, 
he said, " Well, Sir, you have done a good thing 
and a wise thing." " I have done a good thing," 
said the gentleman, " but I do not know that I have 
done a wise thing." Johnson. " Yes, Sir; no 
money is better spent* than what is laid out for do- 
mestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife 
is dressed as well as other people ; and a wife is 
pleased that she is dressed." 

On Friday, April 14., being Good Friday, I re- 
paired to him in the morning, according to my 
usual custom on that day, and breakfasted with him. 
I observed that he fasted so very strictly, that he 
did not even taste bread, and took no milk with 
his tea ; I suppose because it is a kind of animal 
food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus 
discoursed : " Sir, the great misfortune now b, 
that government has too little power. All that it 
has to bestow must of necessity be given to support 
itself; so that it cannot reward merit No man, for 
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instance, can now be made a bishop for his learning 
and piety Q); his only chance for promotion is his 
being connected with somebody who has parlia- 
mentary interest. Our several ministers in this 
reign have outbid each other in concessions to the 
people. Lord Bute, though a very honourable man, 
— a man who meant well, — a man who had his 
blood full of prerogative, — was a theoretical 
statesman, a book-minister, and thought this coun- 
try could be governed by the influence of the crown 
alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a great deaL He 
advised the king to agree that the judges should 
hold their places for life, instead of losing them at 
the accession of a new king. Lord Bute, I sup- 
pose, thought to make the king popular by this con- 
cession ; but the people never minded it ; and it was 
a most impolitic measure. There is no reason why 
a judge should hold his office for life, more than any 
other person in public trust. A judge may be 
partial otherwise than to the crown ; we have seen 
judges partial to the populace. A judge may be- 
come corrupt, and yet there may not be legal 

(I) From this too just observation there are some eminent 
exceptions. — B. — That a general assertion should be pro- 
nounced too just by the very person who admits that it is not 
universally just is a little odd ; but, moreover, the " eminent 
exceptions " destroy the whole force of the assertion. In a con- 
stitution of government and society like ours, influence, interest, 
and connections must have some weight in the distribution even 
of church patronage. Johnson's assertion was that they had all 
the weight, to the utter exclusion of piety and learning. Bos- 
well, by denying the entire exclusion, defeats the force of 
Johnson's observation, which certainly was too broadly and, of 
course, incorrectly expressed. The truth is, that in no pro- 
fession have there been so many instances of the elevation of 
men of humble origin, as in the church. — C. 
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evidence against him. A judge may become fro- 
ward from age. A judge may grow unfit for his 
office in many ways. It was desirable that there 
should be a possibility of being delivered from him 
by a new king. That is now gone by an act of 
parliament ex gratid of the crown. Lord Bute ad- 
vised the king to give up a very large sum of 
money (1), for which nobody thanked him. It was 
of consequence to the king, but nothing to the 
public, among whom it was divided. When I say 
Lord Bute advised, I mean, that such acts were done 
when he was minister, and we are to suppose that 
he advised them. Lord Bute showed an undue 
partiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. Ni- 
chols (2), a very eminent man, from being physician 
to the king, to make room for one of his country- 
men, a man very low in his profession, (f) He had 
**»»»»#*#* ^4^ and * * * * to go on errands for 

(\ ) The money arisine from the property of the prizes taken 
before the declaration otwar, which were given to his Majesty 
by the peace of Paris, and amounted to upwards of 700,000^., 
and from the lands in the ceded islands, which were estimated 
at 200,000^. more. Surely, there was a noble munificence in 
this gift from a monarch to his people. And let it be remem- 
bered, that during the Earl of Bute's administration, the king 
was graciously pleased to give up the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, and to accept, instead of them, of the limited sum of 
800,000/. a year ; upon which Blackstone observes, that " The 
hereditary revenues, being put under the same management as 
the other branches of the public patrimony, will produce more, 
and be better collected than heretofore ; and the public is a gainer 
of upwards of 100,000/. per annum, by this disinterested bounty 
of his Majesty." — Com. book i. chap. viii. p. 330. 

(2) Frank Nichols, M. D. He was of Exeter College. 
Died 1778 Hall. 

(3) Probably Dr. Duncan, appointed physician to the king 
in 1760. — C. 

(4) Wedderbum. — C. 
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him. He had occasion for people to go on errands 
for him ; but he should not have had Scotchmen ; 
and, certainly, he should not have suffered them 
to have access to him before the first people in 
England." 

I told him, that the admission of one of them 
before the first people in England, which had given 
the greatest offence, was no more than what hx^ 
pens at every minister's levee, Tihcre those who 
attend are admitted in the order that they have 
come, which is better than admitting them accord- 
ing to their rank : for if that were to be the rule, a 
man who has waited all the morning might have 
the mortification to see a peer, newly come, go] in 
before him, and keep him waiting still. Johnson. 
" True, Sir ; but •••♦(!) should not have come to 
the levee, to be in the way of people of consequence. 
He saw Lord Bute at all times ; and could have 
said what he had to say at any time, as well as at 
the levee. There is now no prime minister : there 
is only an agent for government in the House of 
Commons. We are governed by the cabinet ; but 
there is no one head there since Sir Robert Wal- 
pole*s time." Boswell. " What then. Sir, is the 
use of parliament ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, par- 
liament is a large council to the king ; and the ad- 
vantage of such a council is, having a great number 
of men of property concerned in the legislature, 
who, for their own interest, will not consent to bad 
laws. And you must have observed, Sir, the ad- 

(1) Home C. 
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miniBtration is feeble and timid, and cannot act with 
that authority and resolution which is necessary. 
Were I in power, I would turn out every man who 
dared to oppose me. Government has the distri- 
bution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain 
its authority." 

'^ Lord Bute," he added, <^ took down too fast» 
without building up something new." Boswell. 
<< Because, Sir, he found a rotten building. The 
political coach was drawn by a set of bad horses ; 
it was necessary to change them." Johnson. 
'< But he should have changed them one by one." 

I told him I had been informed by Mr. Orme, 
that many parts of the East Indies were better 
mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. Johnson* 
<^ That a country may be mapped, it must be tra- 
velled over." " Nay," said I, meaning to laugh 
with him at one of his prejudices, << can't you say, it 
is not vjorth mapping ? " 

As we walked to St Clement's church, and saw 
several shops open upon this most solemn fast-day 
of the Christian world, I remarked, that one dis- 
advantage arising from the immensity of London 
was, that nobody was heeded by his neighbour; 
there was no fear of censure for not observing Good 
Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it b kept in 
country towns. He said, it was, upon the whole, very 
well observed even in London. He however owned 
that London was too large (^); but added, << It is 

(1) Yet how enonnously the metropolis has increased in 
population and extent since the year 1775. — - C. 
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nonsense to say the head is too big for the body. 
It would be as much too big, though the body were 
ever so large ; that is to say, though the country 
was ever so extensive. It has no similarity to a head 
connected with a body." 

Dr. Wetherell, master of the University College, 
Oxford, accompanied us home from church; and 
after he was gone, there came two other gentlemen, 
one of whom uttered the common-place complaints, 
that by the increase of taxes, labour would be dear, 
other nations would undersell us, and our commerce 
would be ruined. Johnson (smiling). " Never 
fear. Sir ; our commerce is in a very good state ; 
and suppose we had no commerce at all, we could 
live very well on the produce of our own coun- 
try."(i) I cannot omit to mention, that I never 
knew any man who was less disposed to be que- 
rulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his 
own situation, or the state of the public, or the state 
of human nature in general, though he saw the 
evils, his mind was turned to resolution, and never 
to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. 
He had found fault with the preacher in the morn- 
ing for not choosing a text adapted to the day. The 
preacher in the afternoon had chosen one extremely 
proper : " It is finished." 

After the evening service, he said, " Come, you 
shall go home with me, and sit just an hour." But 

(1) [See, on this point, a pamphlet entitled, '* Britain inde* 
pendent of Commerce," by William Spence, Esq., 1807.] 
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he was better than his word ; for after we had drunk 
tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go up to his 
study with him, where we sat a long while together 
in a serene undisturbed frame of mind, sometimes 
in silence, and sometimes conversing, as we felt our- 
selves inclined, or more properly speaking, as he was 
inclined ; for during all the course of my long in- 
timacy with him, my respectful attention never 
abated, and my wish to hear him was such, that I 
constantly watched every dawning of communication 
from that great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, " All knowledge is of itself of some 
value. There is nothing so minute or inconsider- 
able, that I would not rather know it than not. In 
the same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of 
itself desirable. A man would not submit to learn 
to hem a ruffle of his wife, or his wife's maid : but 
if a mere wish could attain it, he would rather wish 
to be able to hem a ruffle." (^) 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and 
minutely, but not to mention such trifles as that 
meat was too much or too little done, or that the 
weather was fair or rainy. He had till very near 
his death a contempt for the notion that the weather 
affects the human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to 
me that he had come too late into the world, for that 
Pope and other poets had taken up the places in the 
Temple of Fame ; so that as but a few at any period 



(l) Johnson said, that he had once attempted to learn knit- 
ting from Dempster's sister : post, 7th April, 1778. — C. 
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can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can 
now hardly acquire it. Johnson. ^^ That is one of 
the most sensible things I have ever heard of Gold- 
smith. It is difficult to get literary fcune, and it is 
every day growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, that 
should make a man think of securing happiness in 
another world, which all who try sincerely for it 
may attain. In comparison of that, how little are 
all other things I The belief of immortality is im- 
pressed upon all men, and all men act under an im- 
pression of it, however they may talk, and though, 
perhaps, they may be scarcely sensible of it." I said, 
it appeared to me that some people had not the least 
notion of immortality ; and I mentioned a distin- 
guished gentleman of our acquaintance. Johnson. 
" Sir, if it were not for the notion of immortality, 
he would cut a throat to fill his pockets." When 
I quoted this to Beauclerk, who knew much more 
of the gentleman than we did, he said in his acid 
manner, << He would cut a throat to fill his pockets, 
if it were not for fear of being hanged." 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : " Sir, there is a great 
cry about infidelity : but there are, in reality, very 
few infidels. I have heard a person, originally a 
Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, that he 
did not believe there were, in all England, above two 
hundred infidels." 

He was pleased to say, " If you come to settle 
here, we will have one day in the week on which 
we will meet by ourselves. That is the happiest 
conversation where there is no competition, no 
vanity, but a calm quiet interchange of senti- 
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mentsJ' In his private register this evening is thus 

marked, 

'^ Boswell sat with me till night ; we had some serious 
talk." (1) 

It also appears from the same record, that after I 
left him he was occupied in religious duties, in 

'^ giving Francis, his servant, some directions for pre- 
paration to communicate ; in reviewing his life, and re- 
solving on hetter conduct." 

" Easter Eve, April 15. 1775. — I rose more early 
than is common, after a night disturbed by flatulencies, 
though I had taken so little. I prayed, but my mind 
was unsettled, and I did not fix upon the book. After 
the bread and tea, I trifled, and about three ordered 
coffee and buns for my dinner. I find more faintness 
and uneasiness in fasting than I did formerly. — While 
coffee was preparing, Collier came in, a man whom.. 
I had not seen for more than twenty years, but whom 
I consulted about Macky's books. We talked of old 
friends and past occurrences, and eat and drank together. 
I then read a little in the Testament, and tried Fiddes's 
Body of Divinity, but did not settle. I then went to 
evening prayer, and was tolerably composed." (2) 

The humility and piety which he discovers on such 
occasions is truly edifying. No saint, however, in 
the course of his religious warfare, was more sensible 
of the unhappy failure of pious resolves than John- 
son. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance 
on this subject, " Sir, hell is paved with good in- 
tentions." («) 

' (l) Prayers and Meditations, p. 128. 

(2) Ibid. p. 139. 

(3) This is a proverbial sentence. <'HelI,** sa^^ Herbert, 
M it full of good meanings and wishings.** • — Jacula t^rudentum, 
p. 11. edit. 1651.— >MALOifx. 

VOL. V. X 
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On Sunday, 16th April, being Easter-day, after 
having attended the solemn service at St. Paurs, I 
dined with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I 
maintained that Horace was wrong in placing hap- 
piness in Nil admirariy for that I thought admiration 
one of the most agreeable of all our feelings; and I 
regretted that I had lost much of my disposition to 
admire, which people generally do as they advance 
in life. Johnson. '^ Sir, as a man advances in life, 
he gets what is better than admiratUmy — judgmenii 
to estimate things at their true value." I still in- 
sisted that admiration was more pleasing than judg- 
ment, as love is more pleasing than friendship. The 
feeling of friendship is like that of being com- 
fortably filled with roast beef; love, like being 
enlivened with champagne. Johnson. " No, Sir; 
admiration and love are like being intoxicated with 
champagne; judgment and friendship like being 
enlivened. Waller has hit upon the same thought 
with you(i): but I don't believe you have borrowed 
from Waller. I wish you would enable yourself to 
borrow more." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the ad- 
vantages of reading, and combated the idle supe^ 
ficial notion, that knowledge enough may be 
acquired in conversation. " The foundation," said 
he, " must be laid by reading. General principles 
must be had from books, which, however, must be 
brought to the test of real life. In conversation you 

(1) **ATnoret'« as sweet and good " Sacharissa *s beauty's wine. 

As the most delicious food ; Which to madness does incline \ 

Which but tasted does imparl Such a liquor as no brain 

Life and gladness to tlie hesrt Thai is moital can austein.** 
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lever get a system. What is said upon a subject 
is to be gathered from a hundred people. The 
parts of a truth, which a man gets thus, are at such 
1 distance from each other that he never attains to a 
full view." 

l,mn 210. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

"April 17. 1775. 

'^ Deab Sib^>^I have inquired more minutely about 
the medicine for the rheumatism^ which I am sorry to 
hear that you still want. The receipt is this : — 

*^ Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur^ and flour 
of mustard-seed^ make them an electuary with honey or 
treacle; and tidte a bolus as big as a nutmeg several 
times a day, as you can bear it; drinking a^ter it a 
quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root of lovage. 

*' Lovage^ in Ray's ' Nomenclature,' is levisticum ; 
perhaps the botanists may know the Latin name. Of 
this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is all the 
appearance of its efficacy, which a single instance can 
i^rd : the patient was very old, the pain very violent, 
and the reHef, I think, speedy and lasting. 

'^ My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but 
quid tentasse nocdnt f if it does harm, or does no good, 
it may be omitted ; but that it may do good, you have, 
I hope, reason to think is desired by. Sir, your most 
affectionate, humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
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CHAPTER X. 

1775. 

Dinner at Owen Cambridge's, — Female Portrait 
Painters, — '^ Good-humoured Fellows,** — Isaac 
Walton s ^' Lives,'* — Flattery, — History, — Early 
Habits, — " The Beggars Opera," — Riduiri 
Brinsley Sheridan, — Modem Politics, — Sir Roger 
de Coverley, — Visit to Bedlam, — Sunday ConsuU' 
ations, — Grays Letters, — Alchymy. - — Johnson* 
Laugh, — Letters to Langton, Mrs, Thrale, S^, — 
Rarnble into the Middle Counties, — Tour to France, 

On Tuesday, April 18., he and I were engaged to 
go with Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cam- 
bridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks of the 
Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson's tardi- 
ness was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an 
appointment at Richmond early in the day, was 
obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his 
coach to Johnson and me. Johnson was in such 
good spirits, that every thing seemed to please him 
as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. 
He thought portrait-painting an improper employ- 
ment for a woman. (*) " Public practice of any 

(1) This topic was probably suggested to them by Mia 
Reynolds, who practised that art ; and we shall see that one of 
the last occupations of Johnson's life was to sit for his picture 
to that lady. •— C. 
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art," be observed, " and staring in men's faces, ti 
very indelicate in a female." I happened to start 
question, whether when a man Icnows that some of 
his intimate friends are invited to the house of 
Other friend, with whom they are all equally intimate, 
he may join them without an invitation. Johnsok. 
" No, Sir ; he is not to go when he is not invited. 
They may be invited on purpose to abuse him, 
smiling. 

Aa a curious instance how little a man knows, c 
wishes to know, his own character in the world, of 
rather as a convincing proof that Johnson's rough- 
ness was only external, and did not proceed from 
his heart, I insert the following dialogue. Joassos. 
" It is wonderful, Sir, how rare a quality good 
hamour is in life. We meet with very few good- 
humoured men." I mentioned four of our friends, 
none of whom he would allow to be good-humoured. 
One was acid, another was muddy, and to others he 
had objections which have escaped me. Then 
iibaking his head and stretching himself at ease iit 
the coach, and smiling with much complacency, he 
turned to me and said, " I look upon myself as a 
good-humoured I'ellow." The epithet fellow, ap- 
plied to the great lexicographer, the stately moralist, 
the masterly critic, as if it had been Sam Johnson, 
a mere pleasant companion, was highly diverting ; 
and this light notion of himself struck me with 
) wonder. I answered, also smiling, " No, no, Sir ; 
that will not do. You are good-natured, but not 
good-humoured; you are irascible. You have not 
patience with folly and absurdity. I believe you 
X 3 
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would pardon them, if there were tiine to deprecate 
your vengeance ; but punishment follows so quick 
after sentence, that they cannot escape." 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotdi 
magazines and newspapers, in which his '^ Journey 
to the Western Islands" was attacked in every 
mode ; and I read a great part of them to him, 
knowing they would afford him entertainment I 
wish the writers of them had been present; they 
would have been sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous 
imitation of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one 
of the Scotch judges, with the title of Lord Dr^« 
horn, was distinguished by him from the rude mass. 
<< This," said he, *^ is the best But I could cari- 
cature my own style much better myself." He 
defended his remark upon the general insufficiency 
of education in Scotland ; and confirmed to me 
the authenticity of his witty saying on the learning 
of the Scotch -^'^ Their learning is like bread in a 
besieged town ; every man gets a little, but no man 
gets a full meal." (J) "There is," said he, "in 
Scotland, a diffusion of learning, a certain portion 
of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant has as 
much learning as one of their clergy." 

He talked of " Isaac Walton's Lives," which was 
one of his most favourite books. Dr. Donne's life, 
he said, was the most perfect of them. He ob- 
served, that " it was wonderful that Walton, who 

(1) Mrs. Piozzi repeats this story (p. 203.), probably mofe 
truly and more forcibly, though with rather less delicacy (^ 
expression — << Every man gets a moiUhfulf but no man a Mfv- 
/u/."— C. 
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was in a very low situation of life, should have 
been familiarly received by so many great men, 
and that at a time when the ranks of society were 
kept more separate than they are now." He sup- 
posed that Walton had then given up his business 
as a linendraper and sempster, and was only an 
author(') ; and added, " that he was a great pane- 
gyTiBt." BoswELL. " No quality will get a man 
more friends than a disposition to admire the 
qualities of others. I do not mean flattery, but a 
sincere admiration." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, flattery 
pleases very generally. In the first place, the 
flatterer may think what he says to be true ; but, in 
the second place, whether he thinks so or not, he 
certainly thinks those whom he flatters of con- 
sequence enough to be flattered." 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cam- 
bridge, in his library, than Johnson ran eagerly to 
one side of the room, intent on poring over the 
backs of the books, (i) Sir Joshua observed (aside), 
" He runs to the books as I do to tlie pictures ; but 

CI) Jnhngon-B conjectu 
retire &om business till I 
or CtiiclieHter, in a letter 
having been fBmiliarl; m 
■nd in 1631 he was so in 

J. BoiWELL, jun. 

(3) The llrsi time he dined with me, he was shown into my 
book room, and instanllyporedDvei the lettering of each volume 
within his reach. Mjrio) lection of hooks is very miscellaneous, 
and I feared (here mishl be some among them that he wuuld 
not like. But seeing Ine number of volumes very eonsidcrable, 
be said, " You are nn honest man to ha*e fonned so great (m 
■ccumulalioQ of knowledge." — Bubnit. 
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I have the advantage. I can see much more of the 
pictures than he can of the books." Mr. Cam- 
bridge, upon this, politely said, ^< Dr. Johnson, I 
am going, with your pardon, to accuse myself, for 
I have the same custom which I perceive you have. 
But it seems odd that one should have such a 
desire to look at the backs of books." Johnson, 
ever ready for contest, instantly started from his 
reverie, wheeled about and answered, ^ Sir, the 
reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two kinds. 
We know a subject ourselves, or we know where 
we can find information upon it. When we in- 
quire into any subject, the first thing we have to 
do b to know what books have treated of it. This 
leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of 
books in libraries." Sir Joshua observed to me 
the extraordinary promptitude with which Johnson 
flew upon an argument. ^^ Yes," said I, " he has no 
formal preparation, no flourishing with his sword ; 
he is through your body in an instant." (i) 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant enter- 
tainment, a very accomplished family, and much 
good company ; among whom was Mr. Harris of 
Salisbury, who paid him many compliments on his 
" Journey to the Western Islands." 

The common remark as to the utility of reading 
history being made ; — Johnson. " We must con- 
sider how very little history there is ; I mean real 

(1) Mrs. Piozzi describes Johnson's promptitude of thousfat 
and expression on such occasions by a very happy classical alTu- 
sion: " His notions rose up like the drain's teeth sown by 
Cadmus, all r^y clothed, and in bnght annour fit for 
battie." — C. 
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authentic history. (') That certain kings reigned, 
nnd certain battles vere fought, we can depend 
upon as true ; but all the colouring, all the philo- 
sophy of history is conjecture." Boswell, " Then, 
Sir, you would reduce all history to no better than 
an almanac, a mere chronological series of remark- 
able events." Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time 
iave been employed upon his history, of which he 
(ubiiahed the first volume in the following year, 
vas present ; but did not step forth in defence of 
tLat species of writing. He probably did not like 
to tnul himself with Jolmson. (^) 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early 
habits was so great, that though reason approved, 
nay, though our senses relished a diit'erent course, 
almost every man returned to them. I do not 
believe there is any observation upon human na- 
ture better founded than this ; and in many cases, 
it ia a very painful truth ; for where early habits 
have been mean and wretched, the joy and ele- 
vation resulting from better modes of life must be 
damped by the gloomy consciousness of being 
under an almost inevitable doom to sink back into 
a situation which we recollect with disgust, Jt 
surely may be prevented, by constant attention and 
unremitting exertion to establish contrary habits of 
superior efficacy. 

" The Beggar's Opera," and the common question, 
whether it was pernicious in its effects, having been 

(1) SeBonta. VoL III. p. BO. n. — C. 

(^ B*e iBUi, p. eas. 
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introduced ; — Johmson. ^^ As to this matter, 
which has been yery much eontestedy I myself am 
of opinion, that more influence has been ascribed 
to 'The Beggars Opera* than it in reality ever 
had ; for I do not beUeve that any man was ever 
made a rogue by being present at its representation. 
At the same time I do not deny that it may have 
some influence, by making the character of a rognt 
fiuniliar, and in some degree pleasing." (>) Then 
collecting himself, as it were, to give a hea^ 
stroke : ** There is in it such a labefudaiian of all 
principles as may be injurious to morality.** 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a 
comical sort of restraint, smothering a laugh, which 
we were afraid might burst out. In his Life of 
Gay, he has been still more decisiye as to the in- 
efficiency of '^ The Beggar's Opera" in corruptiDg 
society. But I have ever thought somewhat differ- 
ently; for, indeed, not only are the gaiety and 
heroism of a highwayman very captivating to a 
youthful imagination, but the arguments for adven* 
turous depredation are so plausible, the allusions so 

( 1 ) A very eminent physician, whose dtscemment is as acute 
and penetrating in juc^ng of the human character as it is in 
his own profession, remarked once at a club where I was, that a 
lively young man, fond of pleasure, and without money, would 
hardly resist a solicitation from his mistress to go upon the 
highway, immediately after being present at the representation 
of " The Sugar's Opera." 1 have been told of an ingenious 
observation by Mr. Gibbon, that " The Beggar's Opera may, 
perhaps, have sometimes increased the number of highwaymen ; 
but that it has had a beneficial effect in refininj^ that class of 
men, making them less ferocious, more polite, m short, m<Hre 
like gentlemen.** Upon which Mr. Courtenay said, that *< Gay 
was the Orpheus of highwaymen." 
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lively, and the contrasts with the ordinary and 
more painful modes of acquiring property are so 
artfully displayed, that it requires a cool and strong 
judgment to resist so imposing an aggregate : yet, 
I own, I should be very sorry to liave " The 
Beggar's Opera" suppressed; for there is in it so 
much of real London life, so much brilliant wit, 
uid such a variety of airs, which, from early asso- 
ciation of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven the 
mind, that nu performance which the theatre ex- 
hibits delights me more. 

The late "worthy" Duke of Queeusbury(i), as 
Thomson, in his "Seasons," justly characterises him, 
told me, that when Gay showed him " The Beg- 
gar's Opera," his Grace's observation was, " This is 
a very odd thing, Gay ; I am satisfied tJiat it is 
either a very good thing, or a very bad thing." It 
proved the former, beyond the warmest expectations 
of the author, or his frieads. Mr. Cambridge, 
however, showed us to-day, that there was good 
reason enough to doubt concerning its success. He 
was told by Quin, that during the first night of its 
appearance it was long in a very dubious state ; 
that there was a disposition to damn it, and that it 
was saved by the song, 

■< Ob ponder well ! be not severe ! " 

the audience being much aifected by the innocent 
looks of Polly, when she came to those two lines, 



(1) The Ihird Duke of Queensbuiy, and second Duke of 
kiver ; Ihe patron of Gb]' and Thonuon, He died in 177eL 
In tbe SDtli jrtw of hlg Bge. — C. 
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which exhibit at once a painful and ridiculous 
image, 

** For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly's life.** 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he 
refused the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it 
to Walker, who acquired great celebrity by his 
grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman's marriage (i) 
with an eminent singer, and his determination that 
she should no longer sing in public, though his father 
was yery earnest she should, because her talents would 
be Hberally rewarded, so as to make her a good 
fortune. It was questioned whether the young 
gentleman, who had not a shilling in the world, but 
was blest with very uncommon talents, was not 
foolishly delicate, or foolishly proud, and his father 
truly rational without being mean. Johnson, with 
all the high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, 
" He resolved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is 
a brave man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced 
by having his wife singing publicly for hire ? No, 
Sir, there can be no doubt here. I know not if I 
should not prepare myself for a public singer as 
readily as let my wife be one." 

Johnson arraigned the modem politics of this 

(1) This, no doubt, alludes to Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan's refusal to allow his wife to sinff in public. Her singing 
at Oxford, at the installation of Loixl North, as chancellor, in 
1773, was put on the footing of obliging his Lordship and 
the University; and when, on that occasion, several degrees 
were conferred, in the academic form of ** honoris causa," ixxrd 
North slyly observed, that Sheridan's degree should be **uxoris 
causa" — Hall. 
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country, as entirely devoid of all principle of what- 
ever kind. " Politics," said he, " are now nothing 
more than means of rising in the world. With this 
sole view do men engage in politics, and their whole 
conduct proceeds upon it. How different in that 
respect is the state of the nation now from what it 
was in. the time of Charles the First, during the 
Usurpation and after the Restoration, in the time 
of Charles the Second. Hudibraa alTorda a strong 
proof how much hold political principles had then 
upon the minds of men. There is in Hudibraa a 
great deal of bullion which will always last. But to 
be sure the brightest strokes of his wit owed their 
force to the impression of the characters, which was 
upon men's minds at the time ; to their knowing 
them, at table and in the street ; in short, being fa- 
miliar with them ; and above all, to his satire being 
directed against those whom a little while before 
thev had Jiated and feared. The nation in general 
has ever been loyal, has been at all times attached to 
the monarch, though a few daring rebels have been 
wonderfully powerful for a time. The murder of 
Charles the First was undoubtedly not committed 
with the approbation or consent of the people. Had 
that been the case, parliament would not have ven- 
tured to consign the regicides to their deserved 
punishment. And we know what exuberance of 
joy there was when Charles the Second was re- 
stored. If Charles the Second had bent all his mind 
to it, hod made it his sole object, he might have 
been as absolute as Louis the Fourteenth."(<) A 

(I) Did Dr. Johnuia Turget the power of the public punc. 
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gentleman observed he would have done no harm if 
he had. Johnson. << Why, Sir, absolute priiieeB 
seldom do any harm. But they who are goyeroed 
by them are govemed by chance. There is no 
security for good government." Cambridob. 
** There have been many sad victims to absdote 
government." Johnson. ** So, Sir, have there been 
to popular factions." Boswbll. ^* The question is, 
which b worst, one wild beast or many ? " 

Johnson praised ^' The Spectator," particularly 
the character of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said) 
** Sir Roger did not die a violent death, as has been 
generally fancied. He was not killed ; he died only 
because others were to die, and because his death 
afforded an opportunity to Addison for some very 
fine writing. We have the example of Cervantes 
making Don Quixote die. I never could see why 
Sir Roger is represented as a little cracked. It ap- 
pears to me that the story of the widow was intended 
to have something superinduced upon it; but the 
superstructure did not come." 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a 
dead language, maintaining that they were merely 
arrangements of so many words, and laughed at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for sending 
forth collections of them not only in Greek and 
Latin, but even in Syriac, Arabic, and other more 



placed in the hands of the House of Commons, and all the arts. 
Intrigues, and violence which Charles and his ministers triedv 
and tried in Tain, to evade or resist that control ? Did he also 
forget that there were juries in that reign ? a jury might occa- 
sionally be packed or intimidated, but there still were jurigs /•»€« 
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unknown tongues. Johnson. " I would have aa 
many of theae as posBible ; I would have verses in 
every language tiiat there are the means of acquir- 
ing. Nobody imagines that an university is to have 
at once two hundred poets : but it should be able to 
show two hundred scholars. Peiresc'a (') death 
-was lamented, I tiiink, in forty languages. And I 
■would have had at every coronation, and every 
death of a king, every Gavdium, and every Luctus, 
university- verses, in aa many languages oa can be 
acquired. I would have the world be thus told, 
* Here is a school where every thing may be 
learnt.' " 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of 
Pembroke, at Wilton, and to my friend Mr. Temple, 
at Maiuhead, inDevonshire, and not having returned 
to town till the 2d of May, I did not see Dr. John- 
aoD for a considerable time, and during the remain- 
ing part of my stay in London kept very imperfect 
notes of his conversation, which had I according 
to my usual custom written out at large soon after 
the time, much might have been preserved, which ia 
now irretrievably lost. I can now only record some 
particular scenes, and a few fragments of hia memo- 
rabilia. But to make some amends for my relaxation 
of diUgencc in one respect, 1 can present my readers 
with ai^uments upon two law cases, with wliich he 
favoured me. 

O) [This very leam«l Frenchman was born In 1580, and 
died 163T. His Life, written in Latin by GBUendi, nu trans- 
lated inloEngliah bf Ur. Rund, u>d dedicalad to John £tel]tn.} 
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On Saturday, the 6th of May, we dined by our- 
selves at the Mitre, and he dictated to me what 
follows, to obviate the complaint already men- 
tioned [p. 223.], which had been made in the 
form of an action in the Court of Session by Dr, 
Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the same translation of 
a charter in which physicians were mentioned, he 
was called doctor of medicine. 

'^ There are but two reasons for which a physician 
can decline the title of doctor of medicine — because he 
supposes himself disgraced by the doctorship^ or supposes 
the doctorship disgraced by himself. To be disgraced 
by a title which he shares in common with every illus- 
trious name of his profession^ with Boerhaave^ widi 
Arbuthnot^ and vfith Cullen^ can surely diminish no 
man's reputation. It is, I suppose, to the doctorate, 
from which he shrinks, that he owes his right of prac 
tising physic. A doctor of medicine is a physician 
under the protection of the laws, and by the stamp of 
authority. The physician ivho is not a doctor usurps a 
profession, and is authorised only by himself to decide 
upon health and sickness, and life and death. That this 
gentleman is a doctor, his diploma makes evident; a 
diploma not obtruded upon him, but obtained by solici- 
tation, and for which fees were paid. With what coun- 
tenance any man can refuse the title which he has either 
begged or bought^ is not easily discovered. 

" All verbal injury must comprise in it either some 
false position, or some unnecessary declaration of de- 
famatory truth. That in calling him doctor^ a false 
appellation was given him, he himself will not pretend, 
who at the same time that he complains of the title would 
be offended if we supposed him to be not a doctor. If 
the title of doctor be a defamatory truth, it is time to 
dissolve our colleges ; for why should ^e public give 
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salaries to men whose approbation is reproach ? It may 
likewise deserve the notice of the public to consider what 
help can be given to the professors of physic^ who all 
share with this unhappy gentleman the ignominious ap- 
pellation^ and of whom the very boys in the street are 
not afraid to say^ There goes the doctor. 

" What is implied by the term doctor is well known. 
It distinguishes him to whom it is granted, as a man 
who has attained such knowledge of his profession as 
qualifies him to instruct others. A doctor of law is a 
man who can form lawyers by his precepts. A doctor 
of medicine is a man who can teach the art of curing 
diseases. This is an old axiom which no man has yet 
thought fit to deny. JVil dat quod non habet. Upon 
this principle to be doctor implies skilly for nemo docet 
quod non didicU. In England^ whoever practises physic^ 
not being a doctor^ must practise by a Hcence ; but the 
doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

'^ By what accident it happened that he and the other 
physicians were mentioned in different terms^ where the 
terms themselves were equivalent, or where in effect that 
which was applied to him was the most honourable, 
perhaps they who wrote the paper cannot now remem- 
ber. Had they expected a lawsuit to have been the con- 
sequence of such petty variation^ I hope they would have 
avoided it.(i) But, probably^ as they meant no ill, they 
suspected no danger, and, therefore, consulted only what 
appeared to them propriety or convenience." 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him upon a 
cause, Paterson and others against Alexander and 
others, which had been decided by a casting vote in 
the Court of Session, determining that the corpor- 
ation of Stirling was corrupt, and setting aside the 

(1) Injustice to Dr. Memis, though I was against him as an 
advocate, I must mention, that he objected to the variation very 
earnestly, before the translation was printed off. 

VOL. V. Y 
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election of some of their ofEcers, because it was 
proved that three of the leading men who influenced 
the majority had entered into an unjustifiable 
compact, of which, however, the majority were 
ignorant. He dictated to me, after a little consider- 
ation, the following sentences upon the subject. 

*' There is a difference between majority and supe. 
riority ; majority is applied to number^ and superiority 
to power ; and power, like many other things, is to be 
estimated non numero sed pondere. Now though the 
greater number is not corrupt^ the greater weight is cor- 
rupt^ so that corruption predominates in the borough, 
taken collectively, though^ perhaps, taken numericaOy, 
the greater part may be uncorrupt. That borough, 
which is so constituted as to act corruptly^ is in the eye 
of reason corrupt^ whether it be by the uncontrollaUe 
power of a few, or by an accidental pravity of the mul- 
titude. The objection, in which is urged the injustice 
of making the innocent suffer with the guilty, is an ob- 
jection not only against society, but against the possibility 
of society. All societies, great and small, subsist upon 
this condition ; that as the individuals derive advantages 
from union, they may likewise suffer inconveniences; 
that as those who do nothing, and sometimes those who 
do ill, will have the honours and emoluments of general 
virtue and general prosperity, so those likewise who do 
nothing, or perhaps do well, must be involved in the 
consequences of predominant corruption.'' 

This, in my opinion, was a very nice case ; but the 
decision was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8., we went together and visited 
the mansions of Bedlam. I had been informed that 
he had once been there before with Mr. Wedder- 
burne (now Lord Loughborough), Mr. Murphy, and 
Mr. Foote ; and I had heard Foote give a veiy 



entertaining acconnt of Johnson's happening to have 
his attention arrested by a man who was very furious, 
and who, while beating his straw, supposed it was 
William, Duke of Cumberland, whom he was punish- 
ing for his cruelties in Scotland, in IT+S-CJ There 
was notiiing peculiarly remarkable this day ; but the 
general contemplation of insanity was very affecting. 
I accompanied him home, and dined and drank tea 
■with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours(^), distin- 
guished for knowing an uncommon variety of 
miscellaneous articles both in antiquities and polite 
literature, he observed, " You know. Sir, he runs 
about with little weight upon his mind." And 
talking of another very ingenious gentleman Q'), 
■who from the warmth of his temper waa at variance 
with many of his acquaintance, and wished to avoid 
them, he said, " Sir, he lives the life of an outlaw." 

On Friday, May 12., as he liad been so good as to 
assign me a room in his house, where I might sleep 
occasionally, when I happened to sit with him to a 
late hour, I took possession of it this night, found 
every thing in excellent order, and was attended by 

(1) My very honourable friend, General Sir George Howard, 
who served in ihe Duke of Cumberland's army, has assured me 

B. — On themorninKof the battle uf Culluden, Lord George 
Murray, the chief orthe Pretender'? naff, ■vaied an order lo 
give no yuarjer to the royal forcea. The Jacobites afftcled to 
aay that this was the act of the individua!, and not of the Prinea 

af*eti, and that it became the ercusi:, tbougR certainly not a 
juitllicatlnn, of the sereritieB which followed the battle on the 
— rt of the conquen — '" 



i 
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honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I asked 
Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me 
to be doing work as much in my way, as if an artisan 
should work on the day appropriated for religious 
rest. Johnson. " Why, Sir, when you are of con- 
sequence enough to oppose the practice of consult* 
ing upon Sunday, you should do it : but you may 
go now. It is not criminal, though it is not what 
one should do, who is anxious for the presenration 
and increase of piety, to which a peculiar observance 
of Sunday is a great help. The distinction is dear 
between what is of moral and what is of ritual ob- 
ligation." 

Letter 211. TO MRS. THRALE. 

«« May 12. 1775. 

^^ I wish I could say or send any thing to divert yon ; 
but I have done nothings and seen nothing. Mr. Twiss, 
hearing that you talked of despoiling his book of the 
fine prints has sent you a copy to frame. He is going 
to Ireland, and I have given him letters to Dr. Leland 
and Mr. Falkner. (^) Mr. M[ontagu] is so ill that 
the lady is not visible; but yesterday I had I know 
not how much kiss of Mrs. Abington^ and very good 
looks from Miss • • • * • (2^^ ^e maid of honour. 

'< «f9l^well has made me promise not to go to Oxford 
till he <ieaves London ; I had no great reason for haste, 
and therefore might as well gratify a friend. I am 
always proud and pleased to have my company desired. 
BosweU would have thought my absence a loss, and I 
know not who else would have considered my presence 
as a profit. He has entered himself at the Temple, and 
I joined in his bond. He is to plead before the Lords, 

(1) George Faulkener, the celebrated printer. — C. 

(2) Probably Miss Beaac^wcVL, — ^C 
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and hopes very nearly lo gain the cost of his journey. 
He hves much with his friend Faoli, who says, a ihbb 
must see Wales to enjoy England. 

" The book which is now most read, hut which, as 
far as I have gone, is hut duU, is Gray's Letters, pre- 
fixed by Ulr. Mason to his poems. 1 hare borrowed 
mine, and therefore cannot lend it, and I can hardly re- 
commend the purchase. (') 

" I have offended ; and, what is stranger, have jusdy 
offended the nation of Rasay. If ihey could come 
hither, they would he as fierce as the Americans. 
Sasay has written to Boswell au account of the injury 
done him, by Tepresenting his home as subordinate to 
that of Dunvegan, Boswell has his letter, and I be- 
lieve copied mj answer. I have appeased him, if a 
degraded chief can possibly be appeased : but it will be 
thirteen days — -days of resentment and discontent — 
before my recantation can reach him. Many a dirk 
will imagination, during that interval, fix in my heart. 
I really question if at this time my life would not be in 
danger, if distance did not secure it. Boswell will find 
hia way to Streatham before he goes, and will detail this 
great affair." 

On Saturday, May 1 3., I breakfasted with him by 
invitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a 
Scotch advueate, whom he had se«n at Edinburgh, 
and the Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward Stop- 
ford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was "'•'iroua 
of being introduced to him. His tea and tmUb and 
butter, and whole breakfaiit apparatus, were all in 

(1 ) Naihing but a strong prejudice could have QiHde Johnson 

thuB ipealc of ItuHc very en lertaining letters. — C [Are we 

to attribute Johnwin's diH|)ariigcment of GraVK Letleri in thp 
IVigid commendatioH bestowed upon the " Prologue i 
Owning of Drury Lane," and ihe e -" -" 

tad"? — Mab." »d"' "~ 
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such decorum, and his behaviour was so courteous, 
that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and won- 
dered at his having heard so much said of Johnson's 
slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved nothing 
of what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much 
by talking learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson 
was not a positive unbeliei^er, but rather delighted 
in considering what progress had actually been made 
in the transmutation of metals, what near approaches 
there had been to the making of gold ; and told us 
that it was affirmed that a person in the Russian 
dominions had discovered the secret, but died without 
revealing it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to 
society. He added, that it was not impossible but 
it might in time be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man 
to be angry at another whom a woman had preferred 
to him ? Johnson. " I do not see, Sir, that it is 
reasonable for a man to be angry at another, whom 
a woman has preferred to him : biit angry he is, no 
doubt ; and he is loth to be angry at himself." 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was 
frequently in his company at different places, but 
during this period have recorded only two remarks ; 
one concerning Garrick : " He has not Latin enough. 
He finds out the Latin by the meaning rather than 
the meaning by the Latin." And another concern- 
ing writers of travels, who, he observed, " were more 
defective than any other writers." 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of 
which I find all my memorial is, " much laughing." 
It should seem he had that day been in a humour for 
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jocularity and merriment, and upon such occasions 
I never knew a man laugh more heartily. We may 
suppose that the high relish of a state so different 
from his habitual gloom produced more than ordi- 
nary exertions of that distinguishing faculty of man, 
which has puzzled philosophers so much to explain. 
Johnson's laugh was as remarkable as any cir- 
cumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good- 
humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly 
enough : " He laughs like a rhinoceros." 

Letter 212. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

*' May 21. 1775. 
^' Dear Sir, — I have an old amanuensis in great 
distress. I have given what I think I can give, and 
begged till I cannot tell where to beg again. I put into 
his hands this morning four guineas. If you could 
collect three guineas more, it would clear him from his 
present difficulty. I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

'^Sam. Johnson." (>) 

Letter 213. TO MRS. THRALE. 

"May 22. 1775. 

'^ One thing or other still hinders me, besides, perhaps, 
what is the great hindrance, that I have no great mind 
to go. Boswell went away at two this morning. L[ang- 
ton] I suppose goes this week. B[oswell] got two and 
forty guineas in fees while he was here. He has, by 
his wife's persuasion and mine, taken down a present 
for his mother-in-law. ... I am not sorry that you 
read Boswell's journal. Is it not a merry piece ? There 
is much in it about poor me. 

(1) He had written to Mrs. Thrale the day before. " Peyton 
and Macbean are both starving, and 1 cannot keep them." — 
Lett. vol. i. p. 218. — C. 

Y 4 
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"Do not buy C '8(*) travels^ they are duller 

than T[wi8s]*s. W (^^) is too fond of words^ bat 

you may read him. I shall take care that Adair's ac- 
count of America may be sent you^ for I shall have it 
of my own. Beattie has called once to see me. He 
liyes grand at the Archbishop's." 

Lettbr 214. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"May 27. 1775. 

*' Dear Sir^ — I make no doubt but you are now 
safely lodged in your own habitation^ and have told aD 
your adventures to Mrs. Boswell and Miss Veronica. 
Pray teach Veronica to love me. Bid her not mind 
mamma. 

" Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, and been very much 
disordered, but I hope is grown well. Mr. Langton 
went yesterday to Lincolnshire, and has invited Nico- 
laida(^) to follow him. Beauclerk talks of going to 
Bath. J. am to set out on Monday ; so there is nothing 
but dispersion. 

^' I have returned Lord Hailes's entertaining sheets, 
but must stay till I come back for more, because it will 
be inconvenient to send them after me in my vagrant 
state. 

^^ I promised Mrs. Macaulay ("*) that I would try to 
serve her son at Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor 
am unwilling to perform it. If they desire to give him 
an English education, it should be considered whether 
they cannot send him for a year or two to an English 
school. If he comes immediately from Scotland, he can 

(1) Probably Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor. — C. 

(2) Probably " Tour through some of the Northern Parts 
of Europe, by Nathaniel Wraxall, jun." — C. 

(3) A learned Greek. — B. — Mr. Langton was an enthu- 
siast about Greek. — C. 

(4) Wife of the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, author of « The 
History of St. Kilda." 
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make no figure in our Universities. The schools in the 
Borth^ I belieye^ are cheap ; and when I was a young 
man^ were eminently good. 

'' There are two little hooks published by the Foulis, 
Tdemadius andColIins's Poems^ each a shilling; I would 
be glad to have them. 

^' Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though 
she does not love me. You see what perverse things 
ladies are^ and how little fit to be trusted with feudal 
estates. When she mends and loves me^ there may be 
more hope of her daughters. 

'* I will not send compliments to my friends by name^ 
because Iwould be loth to leave any out in the enumer- 
ation. Tell them^ as you see them^ how well I speak of 
Scotch politeness^ and Scotch hospitahty^ and Scotch 
beauty^ and of every thing Scotch^ but Scotch oat- cakes 
and Scotch prejudices. 

^* Let me know the answer of Rasay, and the decision 
relating to Sir Allan. (}) I am^ my dearest Sir^ with 
great afiection^ Sue. Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 215. TO MRS. THRALE. («) 

'^ Oxford, June 1. 1775. — I did not make the 
epitaph (^) before last nighty and this morning I have 
foimd it too long ; I sent it to you as it is to pacify 
you^ and will make it shorter. Don't suppose that I 
live here as we live at Streatham. I went this morning 
to the chapel at six^ and if I were to stay would try to 
conform to all wholesome rules. Mr. Coulson (^) is well^ 

(1) A lawsuit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, chief of his 
clan, to recover certain parts of his family estates from the 
Duke of Argyle. 

(2) In the latter end of May he set out on what he called 
" his annual ramble to the middle counties." — C. 

(3) On Mrs. Salusbury C. 

(4) Mr. Coulson, of University College. See ant^, p. 112. 
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and still willing to keep me, but I delight not in bong 
long here. Mr. Smollett, of Loch-Lomond^ and his lady 
have been here — we were glad to meet." 

''June 6. 1775. — Such is the uncertainty of all 
human things, that Mr. C[oulson] has quarrelkd with 
me. He says I raise the laugh upon him^ and he is an 
independent man, and all he has is his own^ and he is 
not used to such things. And so I shall have no more 
good of C[oulson], of whom I never had any good but 
flattery, which my dear mistress knows I can have at 
home. . . . Here I am, and how to get away I do not 
see, for the power of departure, otherwise than in a post- 
chaise, depends upon accidental vacancies in passing 
coaches, of which all but one in a week pass through this 
place at three in the morning. After that one I have 
sent, but with little hope ; yet I shall be very imwilling 
to stay here another week." 

''June 7. 1775. — C[oulson] and I are pretty well 
again. I grudge the cost of going to Lichfield — Frank 
and I — in a post-chaise — yet I think of thundering 
away to-morrow. So you will write your next dear 
letter to Lichfield." 

" Lichfield, June 11. 1775. — Lady Smith is settled 
here at last, and sees company in her new house. I went 
on Saturday. Poor Lucy Porter has her hand in a bag, 
so unabled by the gout that she cannot dress herself. I 
go every day to Stowehill: both the sisters (^) are now 
at home. I sent Mrs. Aston a ' Taxation,' and sent it 
to nobody else, and Lucy borrowed it. Mrs. Aston, since 
that, inquired by a messenger when I was expected. ' I 
can tell nothing about it,* said Lucy : ' when he is to be 
here, 1 suppose she '11 know.* Every body remembers 
you all. You left a good impression behind you. I 
hope you will do the same at [Lewes]. Do not make 
them speeches. Unusual compliments, to which there 

(1) Mrs. Gastrell and Miss Aston. — C. 
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is no stated and prescriptive answer^ embarrass the feeble 
who do not know what to say^ aud disgust the wise^ who^ 
knowing them to be false^ suspect them to be hypo- 
critical. . . . You never told me^ and I omitted to in. 
quire^ how you were entertained by Boswell's ' Journal.* 
One would think the man had been hired to be a spy 
upon me ; he was very diligent^ and caught opportunities 
of writing from time to time. You may now conceive 
yourself tolerably well acquainted with the expedition. 
Folks want me to go to Italy^ but I say you are not for 



it" 



« 



Lichfield^ June 13. 1775. — I now write from 
Mrs. Cobb's, where I have had custard. Nothing con- 
siderable has happened since I wrote, only I am sorry 
to see Miss Porter so bad, and I am not pleased to find 
that, after a very comfortable intermission, the old fla- 
tulence distressed me again last night. The world is 
full of ups and downs, as, I think, I told you once 
before. — Lichfield is fdll of hox-cluhs. The ladies have 
one for their own sex. They have incorporated them- 
selves under the appellation of the Amicable Society ; 
and pay each twopence a week to tlie box. Any woman 
who can produce the weekly twopence is admitted to the 
society ; and when any of the poor subscribers is in want, 
she has six shillings a week; and, I think, when she 
dies, five pounds are given to her children. Lucy is not 
one, nor Mrs. Cobb. The subscribers are always quar- 
relling ; and every now and then, a lady, in a fume, 
withdraws her name ; but they are an hundred pounds 
beforehand. Mr. Green has got a cast of Shakspeare, 
which he holds to be a very exact resemblance. There 
is great lamentation here for the death of CoL Lucy 
is of opinion that he was wonderfully handsome. Bos- 
well is a favourite, but he has lost ground since I told 
them that he is married, and all hope is over." 

'^ Ashbourne, July 15.1775. — Poor Baretti ! do 
not quarrel with him ; to neglect him a little will be 
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•uffident. He means only to be frank^ and manly, 
and independent^ and perhaps, as yon say, a little wiie. 
To be fi-ank, he thinks, is to be cynical, and to be 
independent to be rude. Forgiye him, dearest lady, 
the rather because of his misbehayiour ; I am afraid he 
has learned part of me. I hope to set him hereafter a 
better example." 

*' Ashbourne, July 21. 1775.— You and [Bapetti]are 
friends again. My dear mistress has the quality of 
being easily reconciled, and not easily ofifended. Kind- 
ness is a good thing in itself ; and there are few things 
that are worthy of anger, and still fewer that can justify 
malignity. I am glad you read Boswell's Journal. Yon 
are now sufficiently informed of the whole transaction, 
and need not regret that you did not make the tour of 
the Hebrides." 

'^ Lichfield, [July 27.] 1775. — I have passed one 
day at Birmingham with my old friend Hector — there's 
a name ! and his sister, an old love. My mistress is 
grown much older than my fnend. 

' O quid habes illius, illius 
Quae spirabat amores 
Quae me surpuerat mihi.' 

Time will impair the body, and uses us well if it spares 
the mind." Q) 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters 
to him, from which I extract the following pas- 
sages : — 

'' I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He 
thinks it wonderful that you are pleased to take so much 
pains in revising his ' Annals.' I told him that you 
said you were well rewarded by the entertainment which 
you had in reading them." 



(1 ) He returned to town about the end of August. — C. 
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^' There has heen a numerous flight of Hebrideans in 
Edinburgh this summer^ whom I have been happy to 
entertain at my house. Mr. Donald Macqueen (') and 
Lord Monboddo supped with me one evening. They 
joined in controverting your proposition, that the Gaelie 
of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written 
tiU of late." 

'^ My mind has been somewhat dark this summer. I 
have need of your warming and vivifying rays ; and I 
hope I shall have them frequently. I am going to pass 
gome time with my father at Auchinleck." 

Letter 216. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, 

"London, Aug. 27. 1775. 

'' Dear Sib^ — I am returned from the annual ram- 
ble into the middle counties. Having seen nothing I 
had not seen before^ I have nothing to relate. Time 
has left that part of the island few antiquities; and 
commerce has left the people no singularities. I was 
glad to go abroad^ and^ perhaps^ glad to come home ; 
which is in other words, I was, I am afraid, weary of 
being at home, and weary of being abroad. Is not this 
the state of life ? But, if we confess this weariness, let 
us not lament it ; for all the wise and all the good say, 
that we may cure it. 

*^ For the black fumes which rise in your mind, I 
can prescribe nothing but that you disperse them by 
honest business or innocent pleasure, and by reading, 
sometimes easy and sometimes serious. Change of place 
is useful ; and I hope that your residence at Auchinleck 
will have many good effects. . . . That I should 
have given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely sorry ; and 
am therefore very much pleased that he is no longer 

( 1 ) The very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, whom both 
Dr. Johnson and I have mentioned with regard. 
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uneasy. He still thinks that I haye represented him 
as personally giving up the chieftainship. I meant only 
that it was no longer contested hetween the two hooses^ 
and supposed it settled^ perhaps^ hy the cession of some 
remote generation^ in the house of Dunvegan. I am 
sorry the advertisement was not continued for three or 
four times in the paper. 

^' That Lord Monhoddo and Mr.Macqueen should con. 
trovert a position contrary to the imaginary interest of 
literary or national prejudice^ might he easily imagined; 
hut of a standing fact there ought to he no controversy; 
if there are men with tails^ catch a homo caudatus; if 
there was writing of old in the Highlands or Hehrides, 
in the Erse language^ produce the manuscripts. Where 
men write they will write to one another^ and some of 
their letters^ in families studious of their ancestry, will 
he kept. In Wales there are many manuscripts. 

'' I have now three parcels of Lord Hailes*s history, 
which I purpose to return all the next week : that Us 
respect for my little observations should keep his work 
in suspense, makes one of the evils of my journey. It 
is in our language, I think^ a new mode of history 
which tells all that is wanted^ and, I suppose, all that 
is known, without laboured splendour of language, or 
affected subtilty of conjecture. The exactness of his 
dates raises my wonder. He seems to have the closeness 
of Henault without his constraint. 

^' Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your * Jour- 
nal (^)>' that she almost read herself blind. She has a 
great regard for you. 

'' Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart 
that she does not love me, I am always glad to hear any 
good, and hope that she and the little dear ladies will 
have neither sickness nor any other affliction. But she 



(1) My "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," which that 
lady read in the original manuscript. 
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blows that she does not care what becomes of me^ and 
for that she may be sure that I think her very much to 
Idame. 

" Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head 
to think that I do not love you ; you may settle your- 
self in full confidence both of my love and esteem : I 
love you as a kind man, I value you as a worthy man, 
and hope in time to reverence you as a man of exem- 
plary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, ^ in my 
heart of hearts,' and therefore, it is little to say, that I 
am^ Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 21 7. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESa 

« London, Aug. 30. 1775. 

" Sib, — If in these papers (i) there is little alter- 
ation attempted, do not suppose me negligent. I have 
read them perhaps more closely than the rest ; but I 
find nothing worthy of an objection. Write to me 
soon, and write often, and tell me all your honest heart. 
I am. Sir, yours affectionately, Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 218. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

"London, Sept. 9. 1775. 

'^ Dear Madam, — I have sent your books by the 
carrier, and in Sandys's Travels you will find your 
glasses. I have written this post to the ladies at Stowe- 
hill, and you may the day after you have this, or at any 
other time, send Mrs. GastreVs books. 

*' Be pleased to make my compliments to all my 
good friends. I hope the poor dear hand is recovered, 
and you are now able to write, which, however, you 
need not do, for I am going to Brighthelmstone, and 
when I come back will take care to tell you. In the 

(1 ) Another parcel of Lord Hailes*s ** Annals of Scotland." 
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mean time take great care of your healthy and drink as 
much as you can. I am^ dearest love^ your most humble 
servant^ Sam. Johnson." 

LrrrKR219. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

«* Sept 14. 1775. 

'' My dbar Sir, — I now write to you, lest in some 
of your freaks and humours you should fancy yourself 
neglected. Such fancies I must entreat you never to 
admit, at least never to indulge ; for my regard for yoa 
is so radicated and fixed, that it is become part of my 
mind, and cannot be effaced but by some cause uncom- 
monly violent ; therefore, whether I write or not, set 
your thoughts at rest. I now write to tell you that I 
shall not very soon write again, for I am to set out to- 
morrow on another journey. — Your friends are all well 
at Streatham, and in Lieicester Fields. (') Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good humour 
with me. I am. Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

What he mentions in such light terms as, '< I am 
to set out to-morrow on another journey," I soon 
afterwards discovered was no less than a tour to 
France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the 
only time in his life that he went upon the continent 

Letter 220. TO MR. ROBERT LEVET. 

"Calais, Sept. 18. 1775. 

^* Dear Sir, — We are here in France, after a very 
pleasing passage of no more than six hours. I know 
not when I shall write again, and therefore 1 write now, 
though you cannot suppose that I have much to say. 
You have seen France yourself. From this place we 
are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, where 

(1) Where Sir Joshua Reynolds lived. 
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Mr. Thrale designs to stay about five or six weeks. 
We have a regular recommendation. to the £nglish re- 
sident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds. We 
think to go one way and return another^ and see as 
much as we can. I will try to speak a little French ; 
I tried hitherto but little, Imt I spoke sometimes. If I 
heard better, I suppose I should learn faster. I am. 
Sir, your humble servant, Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 221. TO THE SAME. 

"Paris, Oct 22. 1775. 

'^ Dear Sir, — We are still here, commonly very 
busy in looking about us. We have been to-day at 
Versailles. You have seen it, and I shall not describe 
it. We came yesterday from Fontainbleau, where the 
court is now. We went to see the king and queen at 
dinner, and the queen was so impressed by Miss(i), 
that she sent one of the gentlemen to inquire who she 
was. I find all true that you have ever told me at 
Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal, and keeps us two 
coaches, and a very fine table ; but 1 think our cookery 
very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent of English 
nuns, and I talked with her through the grate, and 1 
am very kind used by the EngUsh Benedictine friars. 
But upon the whole I cannot make much acquaintance 
here ; and though the churches, palaces, and some 
private houses are very magnificent, there is no very 
great pleasure after having seen many, in seeing more ; 
at least the pleasure, whatever it be, must some time 
have an end, and we are beginning to think when we 
shall come home. Mr. Thrale calculates that as we left 
Streatham on the 15th of September, we shall see it 
again about the 1 5th of November. 

" I think I had not been on this side of the sea five 
days before I found a sensible improvement in my 

(1) Miss Thrak. 
VOL. V. Z 
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health. I ran a race in the rain this day^ and beat 
Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks French^ I 
thinks quite as well as English. 

^' Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams ; and give 
my love to Francis ; and tell my friends that I am not 
lost. I am, dear Sir, your affectionate humble, &c. 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 222. TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Oct. 24. 1775. 

'^ Mt dear Sir, — If I had not been informed that 
you were at Paris, you should have had a letter from 
me by the earliest opportunity, announcing the birth of 
my son, on the 9th instant ; I have named him Alex- 
ander (I), after my father. I now write, as I suppose 
your fellow-traveller, Mr. Thrale, will return to London 
this week, to attend his duty in parliament, and that 
you will not stay behind him. 

" I send another parcel of Lord Hailes's * Annals.' 
I have undertaken to solicit you for a favour to him, 
which he thus requests in a letter to me : 'I intend soon 
to give you *' The Life of Robert Bruce," which you 
will be pleased to transmit to Dr. Johnson. I wish 
that you could assist me in a fancy which I have taken, 
of getting Dr. Johnson to draw a character of Robert 
Bruce, from the account that I give of that prince. If 
he finds materials for it in my work, it will be a proof 
that I have been fortunate in selecting the most strik. 
ing incidents.' 

*^ I suppose by ' The Life of Robert Bruce,* his 



(1)1 had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He was a high- 
spirited, clever, and amiable gentleman ; and, like his father, of 
a frank and social disposition ; but it is said that he did not 
relish the recollections of our author's devotion to Dr. Johnson : 
like old Lord Auchinleck, he seemed to think it a kind of de- 
rogation. He was created a Baronet in 1821. See ante, 

Vol. III. p.2n.— c. 
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Lordship means that part of his ' Annals' which relates 
the history of that prince, and not a separate work. 

'' Shall we have, ' A Journey to Paris,' from you in 
the winter ? You will, I hope, at any rate, he kind 
enough to give me some account of your French travels 
very soon, for 1 am very impatient. What a different 
scene have you viewed this autumn, from that which 
you viewed in autumn 1773 ! I ever am, my dear Sir, 
your much ohliged and affectionate humhle servant, 

'' James Boswell." 

Letter 223. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« London, Nov. 16. 1775. 

*' Dear Sir, — I am glad that the young laird is 
born, and an end, as I hope, put to the only difference 
that you can ever have with Mrs. Boswell. {}) 1 know 
that she does not love me ; hut I intend to persist in 
wishing her well till I get the better of her. 

'' Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the 
Hebrides, but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of 
novelty, nor affords so many opportunities of remark. 
I cannot pretend to tell the public any thing of a place 
better known to many of my readers than to myself. 
We can talk of it when we meet. 

*' I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence I 
purpose to send a parcel of the ' History* every post. 
(Concerning the character of Bruce, I can only say, that 
I do not see any great reason for writing it ; but I shall 
not easily deny what Lord Hailes and you concur in 
desiring. 

" I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, 
and hope you and your family have known only that 
trouble and danger which has so happily terminated. 
Among all the congratulations that you may receive, I 

(1) This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring 
male to female succession. 

z 2 
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hope you bdiere none more warm or sincere than those 
of, dear Sir^ your most affectionate^ 

^' Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 224. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

".Nov. 16. 1775. 

" Dear Madam^ — This week I came home from 
Paris. I have brought you a little box^ which I thought 
pretty ; but I know not whether it is properly a snuff- 
box^ or a box for some other use. I will send it^ when 
I can find an opportunity. I have been through the 
whole journey remarkably well. My fellow- traveller^ 
were the same whom you saw at Lichfield, only we 
took Baretti with us. Paris is not so fine a place as 
you would expect. The palaces and churches, however, 
are very splendid and magnificent; and what would 
please you, there are many very fine pictures ; but 
I do not think their way of life commodious or 
pleasant. 

'^ Let me know how your health has been all this 
while. I hope the fine summer has given you strength 
sufficient to encounter the winter. 

" Make my compliments to all my friends ; and, if 
your fingers will let you, write to me, or let your maid 
write, if it be troublesome to you. 1 am, dear Madam, 
your most affectionate humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 225. TO THE SAME. 

" December, 1775. 

*' Dear Mai>am, — Some weeks ago I wrote to you, 
to tell you that I was just come home from a ramble,^ 
and hoped that I should have heard from you. I am 
afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, and hinders 
you from writing. However, let somebody write, if you 
cannot^ and teW me Yvo'w -^ovx ^o, «xA^.\!lV\^q,^ 'vliat has 
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happened at Lichfield among our friends. I hope you 
are all well. 

'^ When I was in France, I thought myself growing 
young, but am afraid that cold weather will take part of 
my new vigour from me. Let us, however, take care 
of ourselves, and lose no part of our health by negligence. 

^' I never knew whether you received the Commentary 
on the New Testament, and the Travels, and the glasses. 
Do, my dear love, write to me ; and do not let us forget 
each other. This is the season of good wishes, and I 
wish you all good. I have not lately seen Mr. Porter, 
nor heard of him. Is he with you ? 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, 
and Mrs. Cobb, and all my friends ; and when I can do 
any good, let me know. I am, dear Madam, yours most 
affectionately, Sam. Johnson." 
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